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ORIGIN  OF  THE  FINE  CALLED  WHITE- 
HART  SILVER. 

Blackmoor  Forest,  at  the  spring  of  the 
Froome,  was  once  called  the  Forest  of  White 
Hart,  and  at  that  time  the  seat  >of  royalty,  and 
greatly  preferred  by  our  kings,  on  account  of 
the  deer  with  which  it  abounded,  and  with 
every  other  species  of  game.  King  Henry  III. 
with  a  mighty  train  of  hunters,  having  one 
day  entered  on  the  chase  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  roused  a  milk-white  hart.  The  creature 
afforded  his  Majesty  so  much  sport,  that  at 
the  pulling  down,  it  was  the  royal  pleasure  to 
save  the  beast,  and  place  round  his  neck  a 
collar  of  brass,  on  which  was  engraved — 

“  I  am  a  Royal  Hart ,  let  no  one  harm  me.” 
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But  the  King  and  his  retinue  having  run  over 
and  spoiled  the  lands  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
county,  named  Thomas  de  la  Linde ,  and  re¬ 
fusing,  upon  remonstrance,  to  make  good  the 
injury,  De  la  Linde  imprudently  resolved  to 
spite  King  Henry;  when,  joining  with  others, 
he  hunted  the  White  Hart,  and  having  run  it 
down,  foolishly  took  the  life  of  the  King’s 
favourite ;  and  making  merry  over  its  haunches, 
was  heard  in  his  cups  to  utter  many  disre¬ 
spectful  speeches  towards  his  sovereign,  which 
were  conveyed  to  Henry,  who  presently  con¬ 
vinced  De  la  Linde  of  his  presumption,  and  so 
highly  resented  the  indignity,  that  he  made 
every  one  concerned  in  the  death  of  the  noble 
animal,  to  pay  into  his  exchequer  an  annual 
fine,  called  *  White-Hart  Silver,’  which  was  not 
remitted  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 
And  this  is  the  origin  of  the  White  Hart  for  a 
sign  at  the  different  inns  and  houses  of  enter¬ 
tainment  throughout  England. 
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GOING  A  HODENING. 

A  curious  Custom  in  Kent. 


At  Ramsgate,  in  Kent,  they  begin  the  festi¬ 
vities  of  Christmas  by  a  curious  procession. 
A  party  of  young  people  procure  the  head  of 
a  dead  horse,  which  is  affixed  to  a  pole,  about 
four  feet  in  length;  a  string  is  affixed  to  the 
lower  jaw;  a  horse-cloth  is  also  attached  to  the 
whole,  under  which  one  of  the  party  gets,  and, 
by  frequently  pulling  the  string,  keeps  up  a 
loud  snapping  noise,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
rest  of  the  party,  grotesquely  habited,  with 
hand-bells.  They  thus  proceed  from  house  to 
house,  ringing  their  bells,  and  singing  carols 
and  songs.  They  are  commonly  gratified  with 
beer  and  cake,  or  perhaps  with  money.  This 
is  called  provincially  a  Hodening;  and  the 
figure  above  described,  a  Hoden,  or  Wooden 
Horse.  This  curious  ceremony  is  always  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  relic  of  a 
festival,  to  commemorate  our  Saxon  ancestors 
landing  in  Thanet,  as  the  term  Hoden  seems 
to  imply. 
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SIR  ROBERT  DE  SHURLAND. 

A  Legend. 


In  the  Church  of  the  Monastery  of  Minster, 
in  the  Isle  of  Sheep,  or  Sheppy,  in  the  County 
of  Kent,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  tomb  of 
Sir  Robert  de  Shurland,  who  resided  at  Sliur- 
land,  in  this  island,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. ; 
by  whom  he  was  created  a  Knight  Banneret, 
for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  siege  of  Carla- 
verack,  in  Scotland.  A  cross-legged  figure,  in 
armour,  with  a  shield  on  his  left  arm,  like  that 
of  a  Knight  Templar,  (and  is  said  to  represent 
him,)  lies  under  a  Gothic  arch  in  the  south  wall, 
having  an  armed  page  at  his  feet,  and  on  his 
right  side  the  head  of  a  horse,  emerging  out  of 
the  sea,  as  in  the  act  of  swimming.  The  monu¬ 
ment  has  suffered  much  from  a  custom  among 
the  country  people,  of  cutting  on  it  the  initials 
of  their  names,  by  which  the  figure  of  the 
Knight  is  much  defaced.  The  vane  on  the 
tower  of  the  church  is  also  in  the  figure  of  a 
horse’s  head.  These  have  procured  the  build¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Horse  Church. 
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Various  are  the  conjectures  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  horse.  Some  pretend  it  was 
to  mark  an  excellency  he  possessed  in  the  art 
of  training  horses  to  swim ;  and  others  (among 
whom  is  Philpot)  suppose  it  alluded  to  a  grant 
of  wreck  of  the  sea,  bestowed  on  him  by 
Edward  I.,  extending  as  far  as  he  could  reach 
with  his  lance,  when  mounted  on  his  horse. 
But  the  most  popular  solution  is  the  following 
Legend,  which  has  been  thus  hitched  into 
doggerel  rhyme: 


Of  monuments  that  here  they  show, 
Within  the  church,  we  drew  but  two; 

One  an  Ambassador  of  Spain’s, 

The  other — Lord  Shurland’s  dust  contains; 
Of  whom  a  story  strange  they  tell, 

And  seemingly  believe  it  well. 

The  Lord  of  Shurland,  on  a  day, 
Happ’ning  to  take  a  ride  this  way, 

About  a  corpse  observ’d  a  crowd, 

Against  their  priest  complaining  loud, 
That  he  would  not  the  service  say, 

Till  somebody  his  fee  did  pay. 

On  this,  his  Lordship  too  did  rave, 

And  threw  the  priest  into  the  grave : 
b  3 
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“  Make  haste,  and  fill  it  up,”  said  he, 

“  We’ll  bury  both  without  a  fee.” 

But  when  he  cooler  grew,  and  thought 
To  what  a  scrape  himself  had  brought, 

Away  he  gallop’d  to  the  bay, 

Where  at  that  time  a  frigate  lay, 

With  Queen  Elizabeth  on  board ; 

When  (strange  to  tell !)  this  hair-brain’d  lord 
On  horseback  swam  to  the  ship’s  side, 

There  told  his  tale,  and  pardon  cried. 

The  grant,  with  many  thanks,  he  takes, 

And,  swimming  still,  to  land  he  makes; 

But  on  his  riding  up  the  beach, 

He  an  old  woman  meets  (a  witch) : — 

“  This  horse,  which  now  your  life  doth  save,” 
Says  she,  “  will  bring  you  to  the  grave.” 

“  You’ll  prove  a  liar,”  said  my  Lord, 

“  You  ugly  hag !” — Then  with  his  sword, 
Acting  a  most  ungrateful  part, 

The  gen’rous  beast  stabb’d  to  the  heart. 

It  happen’d,  after  many  a  day, 

That  with  some  friends  he  stroll’d  that  way ; 
And  this  strange  story,  as  they  walk, 

Became  the  subject  of  their  talk; 

When  on  the  bank  by  the  sea-side, 

“  Yonder  the  carcase  lies!”  he  cried. 

As  ’twas  not  far,  he  led  them  to’t, 

And  kick’d  the  skull  up  with  his  foot, 
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When  a  sharp  bone  pierc’d  through  his  shoe, 
And  wounded  grievously  his  toe, 

Which  mortified :  so  he  was  kill’d, 

And  the  hag’s  prophecy  fulfill’d. 

See  there  his  cross-legg’d  figure  laid, 

And,  near  his  feet,  the  horse’s  head. 

The  tomb  is  of  too  old  a  fashion 
To  tally  well  with  this  narration; 

But  of  the  tale  we  could  not  doubt, 

Nor  put  one  ciceroni  out. 

’Tis  a  good  moral  hint,  at  least, 

That  gratitude’s  due  to  a  beast. 


THE  GLASTONBURY  THORN. 

This  celebrated  thorn,  in  the  dark  ages  of 
Popery,  was  denominated  Holy.  The  monks 
tell  us,  that  when  Joseph  of  Arimathea  arrived 
at  this  place,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
natives,  he  took  up  his  residence  upon  the  hill 
now  called  Torr,  where  many  people  flocked 
to  hear  him ;  and,  as  may  be  reasonably  sup¬ 
posed,  in  general  doubted  of  his  mission.  But 
the  holy  man,  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
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imputation  of  imposture,  struck  his  stick  into 
the  ground,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven, 
prayed  that  God  would  remove  their  unbelief 
by  some  signal  act  of  his  power.  The  prayer 
was  no  sooner  heard  than  answered;  for  be¬ 
hold  a  miracle!— The  staff  immediately  took 
root,  spread  out  its  blossoms,  and  the  obstinate 
Britons  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  however, 
a  puritan,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his 
eyes,  hewed  down  one  of  the  trunks  of  this  holy 
thorn ;  and  having  brought  his  destroying  axe  to 
the  other,  aimed  a  dreadful  blow;  but  he  did 
not  escape  with  impunity,  for  no  sooner  had  he 
struck,  than  one  of  the  chips  flew  into  his  eye, 
while  the  axe  itself  fell  on  his  leg,  and  wounded 
him  in  a  terrible  manner.  The  last  attack  that 
was  made  on  it,  was  in  the  civil  wars,  when  the 
remaining  trunk  was  hewn  down  by  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell,  who  considered  it  as  a  relic  of 
idolatry;  but  some  branches  having  been  in¬ 
grafted  on  other  roots,  there  are  still  remaining 
three  of  the  trees,  for  the  observation  of  the  cu¬ 
rious.— The  tree,  it  is  true,  is  of  a  remarkable 
species  in  this  country,  but  is  very  common 
in  the  Levant,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  differs, 
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says  Mr.  Miller,  from  our  common  hawthorn, 
by  putting  out  its  leaves  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  flowering  twice  a  year;  for  in  mild  seasons 
it  often  flowers  in  November  and  December, 
and  again  at  the  usual  time  of  the  common  sort: 
but  the  stories  that  are  told  of  its  budding, 
blossoming,  and  fading  upon  Christmas  Day, 
are  ridiculous,  and  without  foundation. 


Remarkable  Instance  of  the  wicked  Impositions 
of  the  Priests ,  and  the  stupid  Credulity  of  the 
Laity  in  the  times  of  Popery ,  shewing  the 
manner  in  which  the  Payment  of  Tithes  was 
first  imposed  upon  the  People. 

About  the  year  600,  Augustine  coming  to 
preach  at  Cometon  in  Oxfordshire,  the  priest  of 
the  place  complained  to  him,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  frequent  admonitions,  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  would  pay  him  no  tithes.  Augustine, 
reproving  the  Lord  for  this  neglect  of  his 
devotion,  he  answered,  that  the  tenth  sheaf 
belonged  to  him  as  much  as  the  other  nine, 
and  therefore  he  would  pay  none.  Augustine 
immediately  denounced  him  excommunicated; 
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and  turning  to  the  altar  to  say  mass,  for¬ 
bade  any  excommunicated  person  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  it;  when  suddenly  a  corpse,  that  lay 
interred  at  the  church  door,  arose  out  of  his 
grave,  and  departing  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
church-yard,  staid  there  during  the  celebration 
of  the  mass.  After  mass  was  ended,  Augustine 
came  to  the  man  who  was  risen  from  the  grave, 
and  charged  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  de¬ 
clare  who  he  was.  The  man  told  Augustine, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  he  was  hujus 
villcB  pair  onus ;  and  although  the  priest  had 
often  urged  him  to  pay  his  tithes,  he  could  never 
persuade  him  to  comply ;  for  which  crime,  he 
said,  that  he  departed  excommunicated,  and  was 
carried  to  hell.  Augustine  then  asked  where 
the  priest  that  had  excommunicated  him  lay 
interred?  and  being  shewn  the  place  by  the 
man  who  was  newly  risen,  he  called  to  him,  and 
bid  him  arise  also,  because  they  wanted  his 
help.  When  the  priest  made  his  appearance, 
Augustine  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  other 
man?  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  knew  him 
well,  but  wished  he  had  never  known  him ;  for, 
says  he,  he  was  always  an  enemy  to  the  church, 
refused  to  pay  his  tithes,  continued  a  great 
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sinner  till  his  death,  and  therefore  I  excommu¬ 
nicated  him.  Augustine  then  declared,  that  it 
was  fit  to  extend  mercy  towards  him  ;  where¬ 
fore  he  absolved  him,  and  sent  him  to  his  grave, 
where  he  fell  again  into  dust  and  ashes.  When 
he  was  departed,  the  priest,  who  was  newly 
restored  to  life,  told  Augustine,  that  he  had 
been  interred  there  above  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years;  and  when  Augustine  would 
have  persuaded  him  to  continue  upon  earth,  for 
the  instruction  of  souls,  he  absolutely  refused 
to  consent:  so  he  also  returned  to  his  grave. 
The  Lord  of  the  place,  standing  by  all  this  while, 
and  trembling,  was  asked  if  he  would  now  pay 
his  tithes?  when  he  instantly  fell  down  at 
Augustine’s  feet,  weeping  and  confessing  his 
crime ;  and  being  absolved,  continued,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  a  diligent  follower  of 
Augustine.  This  wonderful  tale  is  recorded 
in  several  authors ;  and  in  the  Historia  Aurea 
of  Anglicus,  this  note  is  in  the  margin. — 

“  Hoc  miraculumvidebitur  illis  incredibile,  qui 
credunt  Deo  aliquid  esse  impossible ;  sed  nulli 
dubium  est,  quod  nunquam  Anglorum  durse  cer¬ 
vices  Christi  jugo  submissent,  nisi  per  magna 
miracula  sibi  divinitus  ostenta.” 
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LEGEND  OF  ST.  GOTHRIC  OF  FINCHALE. 


About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a 
beautiful  and  immense  priory  was  erected,  in 
honour  of  St.  Godric  of  Finchale,  near  the  city 
of  Durham,  after  his  canonization:  a  view  of 
the  ruin  may  be  seen  in  Hutchinson’s  Durham, 
vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

The  following  outline  of  the  legend  is  copied 
from  the  manuscript  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  Durham. 

“  He  went  naked  into  the  river  Wear,  in  the 
extremest  weather  of  winter,  and  stood  whole 
nights  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  exercising  prayer. 

“  The  small  finger  of  his  left  hand  by  use, 
was  crooked,  because  of  his  continually  having 
a  small  book  of  David’s  Psalms  hanging  upon 
it. 

“  He  wore  out  during  the  time  of  his  pil¬ 
grimage,  three  entire  coats  or  jackets  of  iron. 

“  The  devil  always  molested  him,  but  the 
saint  was  fearless.  One  night  as  he  sat  by  his 
little  fire  in  his  thatched  cell,  the  devil  appear¬ 
ed  in  his  most  terrible  shape,  but  the  saint 
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laughed  at  him,  which  so  enraged  the  devil, 
that  he  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  ear  which 
knocked  him  down,  when  the  saint  immediately 
recovered  himself  by  repeating  a  paternoster, 
and  an  ave  maria.” 


CURIOUS  CUSTOM  IN  ESSEX. 

About  a  mile  from  Woodford,  in  the  parish 
of  Chingford,  there  is  an  estate  of  twenty-four 
pounds  per  annum,  holden  of  the  rector,  in  the 
following  manner: 

Upon  every  alienation,  the  owner  of  the  estate, 
with  his  wife,  man-servant,  and  maid-servant, 
each  single  on  a  horse,  comes  to  the  parsonage, 
where  the  owner  does  his  homage,  and  pays  his 
relief  in  the  following  manner. — He  blows  three 
blasts  with  his  horn,  and  carries  a  hawk  on  his 
fist,  and  his  servant  has  a  greyhound  in  a  slip, 
both  for  the  use  of  the  rector  for  that  day.  He 
receives  a  chicken  for  his  hawk,  a  peck  of  oats 
for  his  horse,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  for  his  grey¬ 
hound.  They  then  all  dine,  after  which  the 
master  blows  three  blasts  with  his  horn,  and  they 
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all  depart.  The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of 
this  singular  tenure  : 

“  Bee  it  remembred,  that  the  three  and  twen¬ 
tieth  day  of  October,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
1659,  came  Samuell  Haddon,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
Edmond  Cotser,  his  man-servant,  and  Matthew 
Walle,  his  maide-servant,  to  the  parsonage  of 
Chingford,  at  the  commaund  of  Thomas 
Whytham,  Master  of  Artes,  and  Rector  of  the 
said  parsonage.  The  said  Samuell  Haddon  did 
his  homage  there,  and  paid  his  reliefe  in  manner 
and  form  as  hereafter  followeth,  for  one  tene¬ 
ment  at  Chingford,  that  is  called  Scottes  May- 
hewes,  alias  Brendwood,  which  was  lately  pur¬ 
chased  of  Daniell  Thelwel,  Esq.  First,  the  said 
Samuell  did  blowe  three  blastes  with  a  home, 
at  the  said  parsonage,  and  afterward  received  of 
the  said  Thomas  Whytham,  a  chicken  for  his 
hawke,  a  peck  of  oates  for  his  horse,  a  loafe  of 
bread  for  his  greyhound,  and  afterward  received 
his  dinner  for  himself,  and  also  his  wyfe,  his 
man,  and  his  maide.  The  manner  of  his  com- 
inge  to  the  said  parsonage,  was  on  horseback, 
with  his  hawke  on  his  fist,  and  his  greyhound 
in  his  slippe.  And  after  dinner  blew  three 
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blastes  with  his  home,  at  the  said  parsonage, 
and  then  paid  twelve  pence  of  lawful  money  of 
England,  for  his  reliefe,  and  so  departed.  All 
these  seremoneys  were  donne  for  the  homage 
and  reliefe  of  the  said  Tenement  at  Chingford 
Hatch,  called  Scottes  Mayhewes,  alias  Brend- 
wood,  as  before  hath  been  accustomed  to  be 
down,  time  out  of  mind. 

“  Witnesses  to  the  performance  of  the  sere- 
moneys  aforesaid, 

“  Ralph  Delle. 

“  Jo.  Hette. 

“  John  Woodward.” 

The  above  was  originally  copied  from  an  old 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bunce,  rector  of  Chingford  cum  Pitsey,  in  Essex, 
bearing  date  November  1721. 


SINGULAR  CUSTOM  IN  CHESHIRE. 

At  North  which,  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  a 
whimsical  privilege  is  ascribed,  by  the  charter 
of  that  church,  to  the  senior  scholar  of  the 
grammar-school ;  namely,  that  he  is  to  receive 
marriage  fees  to  the  same  amount  as  the  clerk, 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  bride’s  garters. 
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THE  BOAR’S  HEAD. 

A  remarkable  ancient  Custom. 


There  is  a  custom  at  Queen’s  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  to  serve  up  every  year  a  boar’s  head, 
provided  by  the  manciple,  against  Christmas- 
day.  The  boar’s  head,  being  boiled  or  roasted, 
is  laid  in  a  great  charger,  covered  with  a 
garland  of  bays  or  laurel,  as  broad  at  bottom 
as  the  brims  of  the  charger.  When  the  first 
course  is  served  up  in  the  refectory,  on  Christ- 
mas-day,  in  the  said  college,  the  manciple 
brings  up  the  said  boar’s  head  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  high  table,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
Tabarders,  who  lays  his  hand  on  the  charger. 
The  Tabarder  then  sings  a  song;  and  when  he 
comes  to- the  chorus,  all  the  scholars  that  are  in 
the  refectory  join  together,  and  sing  it. 

The  boar’s  head  in  hand  bear  I, 

Bedeck’d  with  bays  and  rosemary, 

And  I  pray  you,  Masters,  merry  be, 

Quotquot  estis  in  convivio. 

CHORUS. 

Caput  Apri  defero, 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 
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The  boar’s  head,  as  I  understand, 

Is  the  bravest  dish  in  all  the  land, 

Being  thus  bedeck’d  with  a  gay  garland  ; 
Let  us  servire  convivio. 

CHORUS. 

Caput  Apri  defero, 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

Our  steward  has  provided  this, 

In  honour  of  the  king  of  bliss, 

Which  on  this  day  to  be  served  is, 

In  regmensi  atrio. 

CHORUS. 

Caput  Apri  defero, 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 


DULCE  DOMUM. 

The  history  of  Dulce  Domum  is  as  follows: 
It  was  written  about  two  hundred  years 
since,  by  a  Winchester  scholar,  detained  at  the 
usual  time  of  breaking-up,  and  chained  to  a 
c 
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tree  or  pillar,  for  his  offence  to  the  master, 
when  the  other  scholars  had  liberty  to  visit 
their  respective  homes,  while  the  breaking-up 
lasted.  Which  confined  scholar  was  so  af¬ 
fected  with  grief,  by  being  thus  detained  from 
seeing  his  dear  home,  and  for  the  loss  of  his 
liberty,  that  he  was  passionately  moved  to  write 
his  distressful  sentiments  of  anxiety,  on  finding 
himself  deprived  of  the  sight  of  his  friends,  like 
the  rest  of  his  school  companions ;  that,  calling 
to  mind  the  loss  of  all  the  beloved  objects  of 
his  happiness,  he  died  broken-hearted,  before 
his  companions  returned. 

In  memory  of  this  unhappy  incident,  the 
scholars  of  Winchester  School,  or  College, 
attended  by  the  master,  chaplains,  organist, 
and  choristers,  have  an  annual  procession,  and 
walk  round  the  pillar  or  tree  three  times,  to 
which  their  fellow-collegian  was  chained,  before 
the  procession  ends,  singing  all  the  time  the 
original  Latin  verses,  the  following  of  which  is 
a  translation: — 

Sing  a  sweet  melodious  measure, 

Waft  enchanting  lays  around; 

Home !  a  theme  replete  with  pleasure ! 

Home !  a  grateful  theme,  resound  ! 
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CHORUS. 

Home,  sweet  home !  an  ample  treasure  \ 
Home !  with  ev’ry  blessing  crown’d ! 
Home !  perpetual  source  of  pleasure ! 
Home !  a  noble  strain,  resound ! 

Lo!  the  joyful  hour  advances; 

Happy  season  of  delight ! 

Festal  songs,  and  festal  dances, 

All  our  tedious  toil  requite. 

Leave,  my  wearied  Muse,  thy  learning, 
Leave  thy  task,  so  hard  to  bear; 
Leave  thy  labour,  ease  returning, 

Leave  my  bosom,  O !  my  care. 

See  the  year,  the  meadow,  smiling ; 

Let  us  then  a  smile  display ; 

Rural  sports  our  pain  beguiling, 

Rural  pastimes  call  away. 

Now  the  swallow  seeks  her  dwelling, 
And  no  longer  loves  to  roam ; 

Her  example  thus  repelling, 

Let  us  seek  our  native  home. 

Let  our  men  and  steeds  assemble, 
Panting  for  the  wide  champaign , 

Let  the  ground  beneath  us  tremble, 
While  we  scour  along  the  plain. 

c  2 
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Oh,  what  raptures !  Oh,  what  blisses ! 

When  we  gain  the  lovely  gate ! 
Mother’s  arms,  and  mother’s  kisses, 
There  our  blest  arrival  wait. 

Greet  our  household  gods  with  singing ; 

Lend,  O  Lucifer,  thy  ray; 

Why  should  light,  so  slowly  springing, 
All  our  promis’d  joys  delay  ? 


ST.  CATHERINE’S  WHEEL. 

A  Legend. 

It  appears,  by  ancient  records,  that  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine  was  intended  to  be  cruelly  martyred,  by  an 
horrid  engine  made  for  the  purpose ;  but  as  she 
escaped  in  so  miraculous  a  manner,  the  follow¬ 
ing  legend  is  highly  worthy  of  notice : — 

“  With  this  there  came  unto  the  Emperor 
Maxentius  a  governour,  being  a  conning  engi¬ 
neer,  but  of  cruel  disposition*  and  said  unto 
him,  4  My  Lord,  if  you  be  jllg&sed,  I  will 
invent'  and  make  an  engine,-  wherewith  this 
rebellious  damosel  shall  either  doe  that  which 
you  command,  or  else  she  shall  be  torn  in 
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pieces  unto  death.  This  engine  shall  be  made 
with  foure  wheels,  in  which  shall  be  sawes 
of  iron,  sharp  nailes,  and  sharp  knives ;  the 
wheels  shall  be  turned  one  against  another, 
and  the  sawes,  the  knives,  and  the  nailes,  shall 
meet;  and  when  they  be  moved,  they  shall 
make  such  a  noise,  as,  when  she  seeth  them, 
she  shall  fall  down  with  feare,  and  so  she  shall 
be  brought  to  do  your  will ;  but,  if  she  be  still 
stubborn  in  her  opinion,  she  shall  be  put 
between  the  wheels,  and  shall  die  a  most  cruel 
death.’  This  wretched  invention  pleased  the 
Emperor  well,  and  he  commanded  the  engine 
to  be  made  up  within  three  days.  In  that 
time  he  laboured  to  persuade  the  holy  virgin 
to  leave  her  stubbornness,  and  not  to  be  so 
obstinate ;  but  seeing  that  he  laboured  in  vaine, 
and  that  the  engine  was  now  ready,  he  brought 
the  holy  saint  thither,  and  caused  the  wheels  to 
be  turned  in  her  sight.  She  showing  no  sign 
of  feare,  he  commanded  to  tye  her  to  one  of  the 
wheels,  to  the  end  that  the  other,  being  turned 
the  contrary  way,  might  rent  her  body  in  divers 
places  with  the  sharp  instruments. 

“  St.  Catherine  was  tied  to  a  wheel,  and  they 
laid  their  hands  on  the  other  wheel,  to  turn  it 
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about.  It  fell  out  farre  otherwise  than  was 
expected  by  the  cursed  wretches ;  for  an  angel 
of  God  descended  from  heaven,  who  brake  the 
bands  wherewith  the  virgin  was  tyed,  and  she 
fell  to  the  ground  without  any  hurt.  Then  the 
same  good  angel  strock  the  wheels,  which  fell 
among  the  Pagans,  and  killed  many  of  them : 
those  which  escaped  the  danger,  by  running 
away,  cryed  out  with  a  loud  voice — ‘  Great  is 
the  God  of  the  Christians.’  ” 


ST.  KENELM. 

A  Legend. 


St.  Kenelm’s  Chapel  is  situated  on  the  south¬ 
east  side  of  Clent  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Hales 
Owen,  and  county  of  Salop.  It  had  its  origin 
from  the  following  legend: 

Kenelem  was  the  son  of  Kenulf,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  who  died  in  the  year  819. 
Kenelem,  then  a  child  of  about  seven  years  of 
age,  was  murdered  by  the  artifice  of  his  eldest 
sister,  Quendrida ,  assisted  by  the  young  king’s 
guardian,  or  tutor,  A  scobert,  who  took  him  into 
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Clent  Wood,  under  pretence  of  hunting,  and 
there  cut  off  his  head,  and  buried  it  under  a 
thorn-tree.  The  corpse  was  then  thrown  into  a 
well.  Several  old  historians  mention  the  murder 
of  this  prince,  and  the  miraculous  manner  of  its 
discovery.  Concerning  the  latter,  William ,  of 
Malmsbury ,  and  Matthew ,  of  Westminster , 
give  the  following  legendary  account : — “  After 
the  perpetration  of  this  bloody  deed,  the  in¬ 
human  sister  soon  seized  the  kingdom,  and 
prohibited  all  enquiry  after  her  lost  brother. 
But  this  horrible  fact,  concealed  in  England, 
was  made  known  at  Rome  by  a  supernatural 
revelation ;  for,  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  there, 
a  white  dove  let  fall  a  paper,  on  which,  in 
golden  letters,  was  inscribed  both  the  death  of 
Kenelem,  and  the  place  of  his  burial.  The 
Roman  priests  and  monks  could  not  understand 
the  inscription ;  but  an  Englishman,  being  acci¬ 
dentally  present,  interpreted  it  to  the  following 
effect: — 

“  In  Clent  cow-pasture,  under  a  thorn, 

Of  head  bereft,  lies  Kenelm,  king-born." 

Upon  which  the  Pope  sent  over  an  envoy  to 
the  English  kings,  to  inform  them  concerning 
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the  murdered  Kenelem.  The  whole  being  thus 
miraculously  revealed,  the  body  was  taken  out 
of  the  hole  where  it  had  been  hid,  and  with 
great  solemnity  carried  to  Winchelcombe,  in 
Gloucestershire,  of  his  father’s  foundation,  and 
there  honourably  buried.  The  present  chapel 
is  supposed  to  stand  where  the  body  was  found ; 
and  the  well,  which  was  said  to  gush  out  at 
the  time,  is  now  dry,  and  nearly  hid  with  weeds 
and  briars.  The  chapel  consists  of  only  one 
aisle,  and  its  interior  is  very  plain.  It  is 
maintained  by  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen,  and 
has  divine  service  performed  in  it  only  once 
each  Lord’s-day.  It  is  a  donative  of  Hagley, 
and  generally  given  to  the  rector  of  that  place, 
in  conjunction  with  Frankley  Chapel. 


ST.  NEW  YEAR’S  DAY. 

This  is  a  local  custom  very  faithfully  kept 
in  many  parts  of  the  two  northern  counties. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January, 
the  Fax  populi  assemble  together,  carrying 
stangs  and  baskets.  Any  inhabitant,  stranger, 
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or  whoever  joins  not  this  ruffian  tribe  in  sacri¬ 
ficing  to  their  favourite  Saint  Day,  if  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  met  by  any  of  the  band,  is 
immediately  mounted  across  the  stang,  (if  a 
woman  she  is  basketed)  and  carried,  shoulder 
height,  to  the  nearest  public-house,  where  the 
payment  of  sixpence  immediately  liberates  the 
prisoner.  No  respect  is  paid  to  any  person; 
the  cobler  on  that  day  thinks  himself  equal  to 
the  parson,  who  generally  gets  mounted  like 
the  rest  of  his  flock ;  whilst  one  of  his  porters 
boasts  and  prides  himself  in  having  but  just 
before  got  the  ’Squire  across  the  pole.  None, 
though  ever  so  industriously  inclined,  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  follow  their  respective  avocations  on 
that  day. 


LEGEND  OF  ST.  CECILIA. 

St.  Cecilia,  among  Christians,  is  esteemed 
the  patroness  of  music ;  for  the  reasons  whereof 
we  must  refer  to  her  history,  as  delivered  by 
the  Notaries  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  from 
them  transcribed  into  the  Golden  Legend,  and 
other  books  of  the  like  kind.  The  story  says 
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that  she  was  a  Roman  lady,  born  of  noble 
parents,  about  the  year  225.  That,  notwith¬ 
standing  she  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
her  parents  married  her  to  a  young  Roman 
nobleman,  named  Valerianus,  a  Pagan,  who, 
going  to  bed  to  her  on  the  wedding-night, 
(as  the  custom  is ,  says  the  book)  was  given  to 
understand  by  his  spouse,  that  she  was  nightly 
visited  by  an  angel,  and  that  he  must  forbear  to 
approach  her,  otherwise  the  angel  would  destroy 
him.  Valerianus,  somewhat  troubled  at  these 
words,  desired  he  might  see  his  rival,  the 
angel ;  but  his  spouse  told  him  that  was  impos¬ 
sible,  unless  he  would  be  baptized,  and  become 
a  Christian,  which  he  consented  to;  after  which, 
returning  to  his  wife,  he  found  her  in  her  closet 
at  prayer,  and  by  her  side,  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  young  man,  the  angel,  clothed  with 
brightness.  After  some  conversation  with  the 
angel,  Valerianus  told  him  that  he  had  a  brother, 
named  Tiburtius,  whom  he  greatly  wished  to 
see  a  partaker  of  the  grace  which  he  himself 
had  received;  the  angel  told  him  that  his 
desire  was  granted,  and  that  shortly  they  should 
both  be  crowned  with  martyrdom.  Upon  this 
the  angel  vanished,  but  soon  after  shewed 
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himself  as  good  as  his  word.  Tiburtius  was 
converted,  and  both  he  and  his  brother  Vale- 
rianus  were  beheaded.  Cecilia  was  offered  her 
life,  upon  condition  that  she  would  sacrifice  to 
the  deities  of  the  Romans,  but  she  refused; 
upon  which  she  was  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  water,  and  scalded  to  death;  though 
others  say  she  was  stifled  in  a  dry-bath,  i.  e. 
an  inclosure  from  whence  the  air  was  excluded, 
having  a  slow  fire  underneath  it;  which  kind  of 
death  was  sometimes  inflicted  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  upon  women  of  quality,  who  were 
criminals.* 

Upon  the  spot  where  her  house  stood,  is  a 
church,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Pope  Urban 
the  First,  who  administered  baptism  to  her  hus¬ 
band  and  his  brother :  it  is  the  church  of  St. 
Cecilia  in  Trasterene.  Within  is  a  most  curious 
painting  of  the  saint,  as  also  a  most  stately 
monument,  with  a  cumbent  statue  of  her,  with 
her  face  downwards. 

*  See  the  second  Nonne’s  Tale  in  Chaucer,  The  Golden 
Legend,  printed  by  Caxton ;  and  the  Lives  of  Saints,  by 
Peter  Ribadeneyra,  Priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
printed  at  St.  Omer’s,  in  1699. 
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Saint  Cecilia  is  usually  painted  playing  either 
on  the  organ  or  on  the  harp,  singing,  as  Chaucer 
relates,  thus: 

“  And  whiles  that  the  organs  made  melodie, 

To  God  alone  thus  in  her^herte  song  she, 

O  Lorde,  my  soul  and  eke  my  body  gie 
Unwemmed  lest  I  confounded  be.” 

Besides  this  account,  there  is  a  tradition  of 
St.  Cecilia,  that  she  excelled  in  music,  and  that 
the  angel,  who  was  thus  enamoured  of  her, 
was  drawn  down  from  the  celestial  mansions  by 
the  charms  of  her  melody :  this  has  been  deem¬ 
ed  authority  sufficient  for  making  her  the 
patroness  of  music  and  musicians. 

The  lovers  of  music  residing  in  this  metropolis, 
had  a  solemn  meeting  at  Stationers’  Hall  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  November,  1680,  being  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia,  from 
the  rebuilding  that  edifice  after  the  fire  of 
London.  These  performances,  being  intended 
to  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  tutelar  saint 
and  patroness  of  music,  had  every  possible 
advantage  that  the  times  afforded  to  recommend 
them:  not  only  the  most  eminent  masters  in 
the  science  contributed  their  performance,  but 
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the  gentlemen  of  the  King’s  Chapel,  and  of  the 
choirs  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster,  lent  their 
assistance;  and  the  festival  was  announced  in 
the  London  Gazette. 

For  the  celebration  of  this  solemnity,  Purcel 
composed  his  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate ,  and  also 
the  musical  entertainment  of  Dr.  Blow,  for  the 
same  anniversary  in  the  following  year.  The 
former  was  printed  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Purcel. 

Of  the  several  poems  written  on  occasion  of 
this  solemnity,  Dryden’s  A  lexander's  Feast  has 
unquestionably  the  preference.  Here  follows  a 
list  of  as  many  others  of  them  as  are  to  be 
found  in  Dryden’s  Miscellany : 

“  A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  1687.  By  Mr. 
Dryden.  Part  IV.  p.  331.  Set  to  music  by 
Mr.  Handel,  many  years  after  it  was  written. 

“  A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  1690.  Written 
by  Thomas  Shadwell,  Esq.  composed  by  Mr. 
King.  Part  IV.  p.  93. 

“  An  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  1690.  Part  VI, 
p.  130. 

“  AnOde  for  St  Cecilia’s  Day,  1693.  Written 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Yalden,  and  composed  by  Mr. 
Dan.  Purcel.  Part  IV.  p.  35. 
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“  A  Hymn  to  Harmony,  written  in  honour  of 
St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  1701,  by  Mr.  Congreve;  set 
to  music  by  Mr.  John  Eccles,  master  of  her 
Majesty’s  music.  Part  IV.  p.  308. 

“  A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  at  Oxford,  by 
Mr.  Addison.  Part  IV.  p.  20.” 

Besides  these,  there  is  extant  an  ode  for 
St. Cecilia’s  Day,  1708,  by  Mr.  Pope. 

The  legend  of  St.  Cecilia  has  given  frequent 
occasion  to  painters  and  sculptors  to  exercise 
their  genius  in  representations  of  her,  playing 
on  the  organ,  and  sometimes  on  the  harp. 
Raphael  has  painted  her  singing,  with  a  regal 
in  her  hands;  and  Domenichino  and  Mignard, 
singing,  and  playing  on  the  harp.  And  in 
the  vault  under  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  against  one  of  the  middle  columns  on 
the  south  side,  is  a  fine  white  marble  monu¬ 
ment  for  Miss  Wren,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Christopher,  wherein  that  young  lady  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  bas-relief,  (the  work  of  Bird,)  in 
the  character  of  St.  Cecilia,  playing  on  the  organ, 
a  boy  angel  sustaining  her  book,  under  which 
is  the  following  inscription: — 

“  Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Jane  Wren, 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Knt.  by 
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Dame  Jane,  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  Baron  of  Lifford,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  Ob.  29  December,  Anno  1702, 
iEtat.  26.” 


SINGULAR  CUSTOM  AT  WARLINGHAM, 
SURREY. 

In  the  parish  of  Warlingham,  in  Surrey, 
there  is  (or  was  a  few  years  since)  a  custom, 
which  seems  to  refer  to  the  rites  performed 
in  honour  of  Pomona.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
boys  go  round  to  the  several  orchards  in  the 
parish,  and  \jhip  the  apple-trees,  in  order  to 
procure  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit;  and,  after 
having  done  it,  they  carry  a  little  bag  to  the 
house,  where  the  good  women  give  them  some 
meal  (or  oatmeal). 


Ancient  Ceremony  of  making  Oblation  to  the 
White  Bull,  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury. 

Whenever  a  married  woman  wished  to 
conceive,  this  white  bull,  who  enjoyed  full  ease 
and  plenty  in  the  fields  of  Habyrdon,  never 
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meanly  yoked  to  the  plough,  nor  ever  cruelly 
baited  at  the  stake,  was  led  in  procession 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  towns,  viz. 
Church  Street,  Guildhall  Street,  and  Cook 
Row;  of  which,  the  last  led  to  the  principal 
gate  of  the  monastery,  attended  by  all  the 
monks  singing,  and  a  shouting  crowd,  the 
woman  walking  by  him,  and  stroking  his  milk- 
white  side,  and  pendant  dewlaps.  The  bull 
then  being  dismissed,  the  woman  entered  the 
church,  and  paid  her  vows  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Edmund,  kissing  the  stone,  and  intreating  with 
tears  the  blessing  of  a  child. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  MAYOR  OF  GARRAT. 

The  laudable  motive  which  gave  rise  to  the 
farcical  custom  of  electing  a  mayor  of  Garrat, 
which  is  now  become  truly  ridiculous,  origina¬ 
ted  as  follows. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  several  persons  who 
lived  near  that  part  of  Wandsworth  which 
adjoins  to  Garrat  Lane,  had  formed  a  kind  of 
club,  not  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  but  to 
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concert  measures  for  removing  the  encroach¬ 
ments  made  on  that  part  of  the  common,  and 
to  prevent  any  others  being  made  for  the  future. 
As  the  members  were  most  of  them  persons 
in  low  circumstances,  they  agreed  at  every 
meeting  to  contribute  some  small  matter,  in 
order  to  make  up  a  purse  for  the  defence  of 
their  collective  rights.  When  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  was  subscribed,  they  applied  to  a 
very  worthy  attorney  in  that  neighbourhood, 
who  brought  an  action  against  the  encroachers 
in  the  name  of  the  president  (or,  as  they  called 
him,  the  Mayor )  of  the  club.  They  gained 
their  suit  with  costs;  the  encroachments  were 
destroyed;  and  ever  after,  the  president,  who 
lived  many  years,  was  called  “  The  Mayor  of 
Garrat.” 

This  event  happening  at  the  time  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  election,  the  ceremony,  upon  every  new 
parliament,  of  choosing  out-door  members  for  the 
borough  of  Garrat,  has  been  constantly  kept 
up,  and  is  still  continued,  to  the  great  emolu¬ 
ment  of  the  publicans  at  Wandsworth,  who 
annually  subscribe  to  all  incidental  expenses 
attending  this  mock  election. 
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THE  DRAGON. 

A  Legend . 


In  the  parish  of  Deerhurst,  near  Tewksbury, 
a  serpent  of  a  prodigious  bigness  was  a  great 
grievance  to  all  the  country,  by  poisoning  the 
inhabitants,  and  killing  their  cattle.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  petitioned  the  king,  and  a  proclamation 
was  issued  out,  that  whosoever  should  kill  the 
serpent  should  enjoy  an  estate  in  the  parish, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  Crown.  One  John 
Smith,  a  labourer,  engaged  in  the  enterprise. 
He  put  a  quantity  of  milk  in  a  place  to  which 
the  serpent  resorted,  who  gorged  the  whole 
agreeable  to  expectation,  and  then  lay  down  to 
sleep  in  the  sun  with  his  scales  ruffled  up. 
Seeing  him  in  that  situation,  Smith  advanced, 
and  striking  between  the  scales  with  his  axe, 
took  off  his  head.  The  Smiths  enjoyed  the 
estate  when  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  compiled  this 
account;  and  Mr.  Lane,  who  married  a  widow 
of  that  family,  had  then  the  axe  in  his  posses¬ 
sion. 
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THE  MONSTROUS  SERPENT,  OR  DRAGON. 

A  Legend. 


On  the  wall  of  the  church  at  Mordeford,  in 
Herefordshire,  which  stands  near  the  river  Lug, 
there  is  a  rude  representation  of  a  monstrous 
serpent,  or  dragon,  with  prodigious  wings,  which 
at  some  remote  period  committed  various  and 
alarming  depredations  among  the  cattle  in  that 
country.  The  monster  was  wont  to  resort  to 
a  particular  spot  to  drink,  and  this  was  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Lug.  Great 
rewards  were  offered,  it  is  said,  to  any  person 
who  should  destroy  it,  but  all  in  vain;  till  a 
man,  who  had  been  condemned  to  die,  under¬ 
took  it,  on  condition  of  receiving  his  pardon ; 
which  being  granted,  he  concealed  himself  in  a 
barrel  at  the  water’s  edge.  When  the  dragon 
came  to  drink  as  usual,  the  conflict  began,  and 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  but  at  length 
terminated  fatally  to  both  parties  :  the  monster 
being  slain  outright  with  fair  fighting,  and  the 
man  poisoned  by  the  dragon’s  breath.  The 
figure  on  the  wall  of  the  church  represents  the 
dragon  at  least  twelve  feet  long :  its  head  is  of 
d  2 
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a  very  large  size,  with  a  red  mouth,  and  a 
forked  tongue ;  the  wings  are  elevated  and 
expanded,  and  it  has  a  forked  tail. 


The  memorial  of  another  dragon  is  presented 
in  the  palatinate  of  Durham :  the  representative 
of  Sir  Edward  Blackett  being  obliged  to  render 
service  to  the  bishop  at  his  first  coming  into  the 
country,  by  presenting  to  his  Lordship  a  fal¬ 
chion,  with  which  the  ancestor  of  that  . family 
slew  a  monstrous  reptile,  a  dragon,  a  worm,  or 
a  flying  serpent.  In  memory  of  which  act,  the 
falchion  thus  presented  secures  the  possession 
of  a  large  estate  held  by  this  remarkable  tenure. 


REMARKABLE  ANNUAL  FESTIVAL  OBSER¬ 
VED  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

On  the  Cokswold  is  a  customary  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Whitsuntide,  vulgarly  called  an  Ale,  or 
Whitsun-ale.  Perhaps  the  true  word  is  Yule;  for 
in  the  time  of  Druidism,  the  feasts  of  Yule ,  or 
the  G  rove ,  were  celebrated  in  the  months  of  May 
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or  December.  These  sports  are  resorted  to  by 
great  numbers  of  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
and  are  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
Two  persons  are  chosen,  previous  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  to  be  Lord  and  Lady  of  Yule,  who  dress  as 
suitably  as  they  can  to  the  characters  they  are 
to  assume.  A  large  empty  barn,  or  some  such 
building,  is  provided  for  the  Lord’s  Hall,  and 
fitted  up  with  seats  to  accommodate  the  company. 
Here  they  assemble  to  dance  and  to  regale  in 
the  best  manner  their  circumstances  and  the 
place  will  afford,  and  each  young  fellow  treats 
his  girl  with  a  riband  or  favour.  The  Lord 
and  Lady  honour  the  hall  with  their  presence, 
attended  by  the  steward,  sword-bearer,  purse- 
bearer,  with  the  several  badges  or  ensigns  of 
office.  They  have  likewise  a  page,  or  train- 
bearer,  and  a  jester,  whose  ribaldry  and 
gesticulation  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
entertainment  of  some  part  of  the  company. 
The  Lord’s  music,  consisting  of  a  pipe  and 
tabor,  is  employed  to  conduct  the  dance. 

All  these  figures,  handsomely  represented  in 
basso-relievo,  stand  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave  of  Cirencester  church,  which  vouches  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  the  antiquity  of  the  custom.  Some 
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people  think  it  a  commemoration  of  the  ancient 
drink-lean ,  a  day  of  festivity  formerly  observed 
by  the  tenants  and  vassals  of  the  Lord  of  the 
fee,  within  this  manor  :  the  memory  of  which, 
on  account  of  the  jollity  of  those  meetings,  the 
people  have  thus  preserved  ever  since.  It  may, 
notwithstanding,  have  its  rise  in  Druidism,  as 
on  these  occasions  they  always  erect  a  May- 
pole,  which  is  an  eminent  sign  of  it. 

The  mace  is  made  of  silk,  finely  plaited  with 
ribands  on  the  top,  and  filled  with  spices  and 
perfumes,  for  such  of  the  company  to  smell  to 
as  desire  it.  This  in  some  measure  affords  a 
light  towards  discovering  the  original  use,  and 
accounts  for  the  name  of  Mace ,  now  carried  in 
ostentation  before  the  steward  of  the  court,  on 
court-days,  and  before  the  chief  magistrate  in 
corporations ;  as  the  presenting  of  spices  by  great 
men  at  their  entertainments,  was  a  very  ancient 
practice. 


SINGULAR  CUSTOM  AT  SHAFTESBURY. 

Water  is  so  scarce  in  this  town,  that  it  used 
to  be  brought  from  Motcomb,  a  village  at  some 
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distance,  by  horses;  but,  in  1718,  William 
Benson,  Esq.  one  of  its  representatives,  was  at 
the  expense  of  constructing  engines,  which 
raised  the  water  of.  a  well  about  two  miles  off, 
to  the  height  of  above  three  hundred  feet,  and 
conveyed  it  to  a  large  cistern  in  the  middle  of 
the  town.  These  engines,  however,  have  been 
some  time  disused,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
dug  pits  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  for  preserv¬ 
ing  the  rain  water,  which  not  being  sufficient 
for  a  constant  supply,  the  poor  get  their  living 
by  bringing  water  in  pails,  or  upon  horses,  to 
the  town  from  Motcomb ;  and  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Motcomb,  the 
Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Shaftesbury  used  to  go 
in  procession,  every  year  on  the  Monday  before 
Holy  Thursday,  with  a  kind  of  garland,  some¬ 
thinglike  the  May  garland  carried  about  by  those 
who  sell  milk  in  London,  consisting  of  plate 
borrowed  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and 
adorned  with  peacocks’  feathers.  This  garland, 
which  is  here  called  a  prize  besom,  (more  com¬ 
monly  the  Bizant,)  was  carried  to  a  green  below 
the  hill,  whence  the  water  is  taken,  and  pre¬ 
sented,  together  with  a  raw  calf’s  head,  and  a 
pair  of  gloves,  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who 
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received  the  present  by  his  steward,  and  at  the 
same  time  distributed  twelve  penny  loaves  and 
three  dozen  of  beer  among  the  people.  After 
the  ceremony  was  over  the  prize  besom  was 
restored  to  the  Mayor,  and  carried  back  to  the 
town  by  one  of  the  officers  with  great  solem¬ 
nity. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  WOKEY-HOLE, 

With  the  Legendary  Ballad. 

The  description  of  this  wonderful  place  is 
given  as  follows,  in  a  letter  from  an  antiquarian 
gentleman  to  one  of  his  friends: 

“We  next  proceeded  to  a  famous  cavern  in 
one  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  called  Wokey-hole, 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in  Eng¬ 
land;  its  distance  from  Wells  is  about  two  miles. 
Having  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  we 
enquired  for  a  guide,  and  procured  one,  whose 
age  and  visage  would  have  condemned  her  to 
the  flames  a  century  ago :  we  followed  her  up 
a  narrow  part  of  a  cliff,  whose  perpendicular 
height  could  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  feet; 
our  conductress  bearing  a  lanthorn  in  one 
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hand,  and  a  bundle  of  lights  in  the  other. 
The  ascent,  however,  was  wonderfully  fine  and 
romantic;  for  at  the  bottom,  which  was  just 
discernible  through  the  trees,  we  could  perceive 
the  glimmering  of  a  transparent  water,  flowing 
with  rapidity  along,  while  an  equally  tremendous 
cliff  erected  itself  on  the  other  side.  Being 
arrived  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  yards  from 
the  place  where  we  left  our  carriage,  we  found 
ourselves  close  to  the  entrance  of  this  famous 
cavern.  The  first  order  we  received  from  our 
regenerated  Hecate ,  was  to  leave  our  hats 
behind  us.  Handkerchiefs  were  then  tied 
round  our  heads,  and  a  lighted  taper  given  to 
every  one  of  the  party.  Thus  prepared  to 
encounter  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  scene,  we 
proceeded  to  the  door;  the  first  thing  that 
struck  us  was  a  bleak  humidity  issuing  from 
the  cavern:  on  we  went,  however,  resolving 
to  combat  heats  or  colds,  or  any  thing  else  that 
might  befall  us.  On  entering  the  cave  we  disco¬ 
vered  a  vast  number  of  large  stones,  confusedly 
scattered  about,  over  some  of  which  lay  the 
path- way  of  our  journey:  advancing,  we  found 
the  passage  to  widen,  and  it  continued  so,  till 
we  came  to  a  descent  of  about  thirteen  steps. 
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which  brought  us  into  a  narrow  passage,  where 
they  shew  the  tomb,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  old 
Witch  of  Wolcey ,  who  resided  here.  This 
tomb  is  a  mishapen  piece  of  the  rock  incrusted. 
From  this  passage  we  entered  the  kitchen,  and 
from  the  kitchen  into  an  immense  cavern, 
called  the  church,  many  parts  of  which  are 
upwards  of  forty  feet  high.  Here  the  footing 
is  rather  indifferent;  for  the  rocks  being  irre¬ 
gularly  scattered,  and  on  one  side  the  river  Axe 
winding  itself  along,  there  is  scarce  left  room  to 
creep  along  the  borders  of  it. 

“  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  truly  awful 
than  the  appearance  of  this  tremendous  chasm. 
The  spar  which  is  brilliantly  placed  along  the 
confines  of  the  river,  and  the  crystal  drops,  like 
diamonds,  which  hang  pendant  all  around  it, 
are  beauties  highly  pleasing  to  the  imagination, 
especially  when  drawn  into  an  assemblage  with 
the  incrustations  of  the  altar,  the  hanging  hare, 
the  cave  and  cave  tub,  and  a  large  piece  of  rock, 
which  leans  towards  the  river  without  a  name. 

“  After  the  church  and  its  wonderful  beauties, 
the  next  objects  of  admiration  which  present 
themselves  are  the  arm-chair  and  the  cooler, 
both  of  them  fine  incrustations;  the  former 
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appearing  in  the  usual  garden  style,  with  ribs, 
and  the  latter  surrounding  a  small  body  of  the 
most  delicious  water.  From  the  passage  which 
immediately  leads  to  this,  we  descended  eight 
steps,  and  proceeded  till  we  came  to  another 
figure  of  spar,  denominated  the  lion’s  head,  and 
situated  in  the  corner  of  a  prodigious  cupola, 
called  the  servant’s  hall.  This  hall  has  every 
appearance  of  being  the  most  lofty  of  any  of 
the  chasms;  we  could  not  ascertain  the  exact 
height;  but  the  best  computation  we  could 
make,  brought  it  to  be  about  fifty  feet. 

“  From  hence  we  proceeded  to  what  is  styled 
the  great  hall,  passing  in  our  way  the  hall 
chimney,  a  narrow  cavern  of  considerable 
height.  This  hall  has  infinitely  the  largest  area 
in  the  cave,  bearing  the  exact  resemblance  of  a 
rotunda,  and  being  in  its  centre  about  the 
height  of  twenty-five  feet.  The  ceiling  too  is 
exquisitely  even,  and  the  echo,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  clear  and  awful.  Here  indeed  we  may 
say  that  we  experienced  the  whole  effect  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful.  As  we  advanced,  we 
had  gradually  met  with  new  and  more  surprising 
objects;  here  the  whole  seemed  to  be  gathered 
together  in  one  place.  Satisfied  and  highly 
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delighted  with  every  tiling  we  had  met  with  in 
the  cave,  we  returned  in  the  same  manner  we 
had  entered ;  nor  did  we  do  this  sooner  than  was 
needful;  for  the  humidity  and  coldness  of  the 
place,  together  with  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
air,  rendered  a  change  of  climate  absolutely 
necessary.  The  dreariness  of  the  place,  and  the 
petrifactions  which  fancy  has  improved  into  a 
variety  of  figures,  have,  as  you  may  suppose, 
given  rise  to  many  superstitious  notions  amongst 
the  country  folks ;  and  the  author  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  stanzas  has  attributed  it  to  the  enchantments 
of  the  witch,  that  the  ladies  of  Wells  were 
rather  neglected  some  years  ago;  whether  her 
spells  be  yet  broke,  I  cannot  inform  you.” 


The  Legend. 


In  aunciente  daies,  tradition  shows, 
A  sorrie  wicked  elf  arose, 

The  Witch  ofWokey  hight; 

Oft  have  I  heard  the  fearful  tale, 
From  Sue  and  Roger  of  the  vale, 
Told  out  in  winter’s  night. 


A 
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Deep  in  a  dreary  dismal  cell, 

Which  seemed,  nay  was  ycleped  hell. 
The  blue-ey’d  hag  was  sty’d ; 

Nine  wicked  elves,  as  legends  sayne, 

By  night  she  chose  her  guardian  trayne, 
All  kennell’d  close  her  side. 


Her  baleful  owls  oft  made  their  nests, 
While  wolves  its  craggy  sides  possest, 
Night  howling  thro'  the  rocks; 

No  wholesome  herb  could  here  be  found, 
She  blasted  ev’ry  plant  around, 

And  blister’d  o’er  the  flocks. 


Her  haggard  face,  so  foul  to  see, 

Her  mouth  unmeet'  a  mouth  to  be, 
With  eyne  of  deadly  leer; 

She  nought  devis’d  but  neighbours'  ill, 
On  all  she  wreak’d  her  wayward  will, 
And  marr’d  all  goodly  cheer. 


All  in  her  prime,  have  poets  sung, 
No  gaudy  youth,  gallant  and  young, 
Ere  bless’d  her  longing  arms ; 
Hence  rose  her  fell  despight  to  vex, 
And  blast  the  youth  of  either  sex. 
By  dint  of  hellish  charms. 
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From  Giaston  came  a  learned  wight, 

Full  bent  to  marr  her  fell  despight, 

And  well  he  did,  I  ween ; 

Save  her’s,  such  mischief  ne’er  was  knowne, 
And  since  his  mickle  lerninge  showne, 

Sich  mischief  ne’er  has  been. 

He  chauntede  out  his  goodlie  book, 

He  cross’d  the  water,  blest  the  brook, 

Then — Pater-noster  done, 

The  ghostly  hag  he  sprinkled  o’er, 

When,  lo !  where  stood  the  hag  before, 

Now  stood  a  ghastly  stone.* 

Full  well  ’tis  knowne  adown  the  vale, 

Tho’  strange  may  seem  the  fearful  tale, 

Eke  wondrous  may  appear, 

I’m  bold  to  say,  there’s  never  one 
That  has  not  seen  the  Witch  of  Stone , 

And  all  her  household  geer. 

But  tho’  this  learnede  clerke  did  well, 

With  grievede  heart,  alas!  I  tell, 

She  left  this  curse  behind ; 

“  My  sex  shall  be  forsaken  quite, 

“  Tho’  sense  and  beauty  both  unite, 

“  Nor  find  a  man  that’s  kind.” 


■*  The  great  stone  in  the  cavern,  called  the  Witch  of  Wokey 
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Now,  lo !  e’en  as  this  fiend  did  say, 

The  sex  have  found  it  to  this  day, 

That  men  are  wondrous  scante ; 

Here  sense  and  beauty  both  combin'd, 
With  all  that’s  good  and  virtuous  join’d, 
Yet  scarce  there’s  one  gallant. 

Shall  such  fair  nymphs  thus  daily  moan! 
They  might,  I  trow,  as  well  be  stone, 
As  thus  forsaken  dwell; 

Since  Glaston  now  can  boast  no  clerks, 
From  Oxenford  come  down,  ye  sparks, 
And  help  revoke  the  spell. 

Yet  stay, — nor  thus  despond,  ye  fair, 
Virtue’s  the  Gods’  peculiar  care, 

Then  mark  their  kindlie  voice ; 

“  Your  sex  shall  soon  be  blest  again, 
“We  only  wait  to  find  sich  men, 

“  As  may  be  worth  sich  choice.” 


SINGULAR  CUSTOM  AT  DEVIZES. 

Many  years  ago,  a  poor  weaver,  passing 
through  the  town  of  Devizes,  without  money 
and  without  friends,  being  overtaken  by  hunger, 
and  in  the  utmost  necessity,  applied  for  charity 
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to  a  baker,  who  kindly  gave  him  a  penny  loaf. 
The  weaver  made  his  way  to  Coventry,  where, 
after  many  years  of  industry,  he  amassed  a 
fortune;  and  hy  his  will,  in  remembrance  of 
the  seasonable  charity  of  the  Devizes  baker,  he 
bequeathed  a  sum  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing,  on  the  anniversary  day  when  he 
was  so  relieved,  an  halfpenny  loaf  to  every 
person  in  the  town ;  and  to  every  traveller  that 
should  pass  through  the  town  on  that  day,  a 
penny  loaf.  The  will  is  faithfully  administered  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  his  suite,  in  the 
year  1786,  passing  through  the  town  on  the 
day  of  the  Coventry  Loaf,  in  their  way  from 
Bath  to  London,  a  loaf  was  presented  to  each 
of  them,  of  which  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  were 
most  cheerfully  pleased  to  accept;  and  the 
custom  struck  the  Archduke  so  forcibly,  as  a 
curious  anecdote  in  his  travels,  that  he  minuted 
down  the  circumstance;  and  the  high  per¬ 
sonages  seemed  to  take  delight  in  breakfasting 
on  the  loaf  given,  as  the  testimony  of  gratitude 
for  a  favour  seasonably  conferred. 
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The  Manner  of  making  Persons  Free  in  the 
Town  of  Alnwick ,  Northumberland. 


Those  who  are  to  be  made  free,  or,  as  the 
phrase  is,  leap  the  well ,  assemble  in  the  market¬ 
place,  very  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  being  St.  Mark’s-day.  They  appear  on 
horseback,  dressed  in  white,  with  white  night¬ 
caps,  and  every  man  a  sword  by  his  side, 
attended  by  the  four  Chamberlains  and  the 
Castle-bailiff,  mounted  and  armed  in  the  same 
manner.  They  then  proceed,  with  music  playing 
before  them,  to  a  large  dirty  pool,  called  Free¬ 
man’s  Well,  where  they  dismount,  draw’  up  in  a 
body,  then  rush  in  all  at  once,  and  scramble 
through  the  mud  as  fast  as  they  can.  After  this 
they  take  a  dram,  put  on  dry  clothes,  remount 
their  horses,  gallop  round  the  confines  of  the 
district,  and  then  re-enter  the  town,  sword  in 
hand,  and  are  met  by  women,  dressed  in 
ribands,  with  bells  and  garlands,  dancing  and 
singing.  These  are  called  Timber- wastes.  On 
this  day  the  houses  of  the  new  freemen  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  holly-bush,  as  a  signal  for  their 
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friends  to  come  and  make  merry  with  them  on 
their  return. 

This  manner  of  making  free  is  peculiar  to 
Alnwick,  according  to  a  clause  in  the  Charter 
given  them  by  King  John,  who,  travelling  this 
way,  stuck  fast  in  a  hole,  and  punished  the 
town  in  this  manner,  for  neglecting  to  mend  the 
roads. 


SINGULAR  CUSTOM  in  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

One  of  the  most  strange  customs  which  time 
has  handed  down  to  us,  prevails  at  St.  Briavel’s, 
in  Gloucestershire.  On  Whit-  Sunday,  several 
baskets  full  of  bread  and  cheese,  cut  into  small 
squares,  of  about  an  inch  each,  are  brought  into 
the  church ;  and  immediately  after  divine  ser¬ 
vice  is  ended,  the  churchwardens,  or  some 
other  persons,  take  them  into  the  galleries, 
from  whence  their  contents  are  thrown  amongst 
the  congregation,  who  have  a  grand  scramble 
for  it  in  the  body  of  the  church,  which  occa¬ 
sions  as  great  a  tumult  and  uproar  as  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  a  village  wake,  the  inhabitants  being 
always  extremely  anxious  in  their  attendance 
on  worship  on  this  day. 
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This  custom  is  held  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  to  the  poor  of  St.  Briavel’s  and 
Hewelfield,  the  right  of  cutting  and  carrying 
away  wood  from  three  thousand  acres  of  coppice 
land,  in  Hud-knolls  and  the  Meends;  and  for 
which  every  housekeeper  is  assessed  twopence, 
to  buy  the  bread  and  cheese  given  away. 


TIIE  TRIBUTE  OF  COPE. 

An  ancient  Custom. 

Cope  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  custom  or 
tribute  due  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the  soil,  out 
of  the  lead-mines,  in  some  part  of  Derbyshire. 
The  word  cope  signifies  a  hill,  and  is  taken  for 
the  supreme  cover,  as  the  cope  of  heaven.  An 
ancient  writer  thus  illustrates  this  custom : 

Egress  and  regress  to  the  king’s  highway, 

The  miners  have,  and  lot  and  cope  they  pay; 

The  thirteenth  dish  of  ore  within  their  mine, 

To  the  lord,  for  lot ,  they  pay  at  measuring  time; 
Sixpence  a  load  for  cope  the  lord  demands, 

And  that  is  paid  to  the  bugh-masters  hands. 
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ST.  CRISPIN  AND  CRISPIANUS. 


These  are  two  legendary  saints,  whose  fes¬ 
tival,  (as  marked  in  the  calendar,)  is  on  the  25th 
of  October.  According  to  the  legend  they 
were  brethren,  born  at  Rome;  from  whence 
they  travelled  to  Soissons,  in  France,  about  the 
year  303,  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion; 
and  because  they  would  not  be  chargeable  to 
others  for  their  maintenance,  they  exercised 
the  trade  of  shoemakers;  but  the  governor  of 
the  town,  discovering  them  to  be  Christians, 
ordered  them  to  be  beheaded :  from  which 
time  the  shoemakers  made  choice  of  them  for 
their  tutelar  saints. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  DUNSTAN. 

Dunstan  was  a  famous  saint,  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  of  whom  the  monkish  historians 
give  us  the  following  account.  He  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  noble  family  in  Wessex,  and 
educated  in  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  Here 
he  studied  so  hard,  that  it  threw  him  into  a 
violent  fever,  which  brought  him  to  the  very 
point  of  death.  When  the  whole  family  were 
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standing  about  his  bed,  dissolved  in  tears,  and 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  him  expire,  an 
angel  came  from  heaven,  in  a  dreadful  storm, 
and  gave  him  a  medicine,  which  restored  him  to 
perfect  health  in  a  moment.  Dunstan  imme¬ 
diately  started  from  his  bed,  and  ran  with  all 
his  speed  towards  the  church,  to  return  thanks 
for  his  recovery;  but  the  devil  met  him  by  the 
way,  surrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  black 
dogs,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  his  passage. 
This  would  have  frightened  some  boys,  but  it 
had  no  such  effect  upon  Dunstan;  who,  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  sacred  name,  and  brandishing  his 
stick,  put  the  devil  and  all  his  dogs  to  flight. 
The  church  doors  being  shut,  an  angel  took 
him  in  his  arms,  conveyed  him  through  an 
opening  in  the  roof,  and  sat  him  softly  down 
on  the  floor,  where  he  performed  his  devotions. 
After  his  recovery  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
the  greatest  ardour,  and  soon  became  a  perfect 
master  in  philosophy,  divinity,  music,  painting, 
writing,  sculpture,  working  in  gold,  silver,  brass, 
and  iron,  &c.  When  he  was  still  very  young 
he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  his  uncle,  Atholm,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  King  Athelstan ;  who,  charmed 
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with  his  person  and  accomplishments,  retained 
him  in  his  court,  and  employed  him  in  many 
great  affairs.  At  leisure  hours  he  used  to 
entertain  the  king  and  his  courtiers  with  playing 
on  his  harp,  or  some  other  musical  instrument; 
and  now  and  then  he  wrought  a  miracle,  which 
gained  him  great  admiration.  His  old  enemy, 
the  devil,  was  much  offended  at  this,  and 
prompted  some  envious  courtiers  to  persuade 
the  king  that  his  favourite  was  a  magician, 
which  that  prince  too  readily  believed.  Duns  tan, 
discovering  by  the  king’s  countenance  that  he 
had  lost  his  favour,  and  resolving  to  resign 
rather  than  be  turned  out,  retired  from  court 
to  another  uncle,  who  was  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester.  This  good  prelate  prevailed  upon  his 
nephew  to  forsake  the  world,  and  become  a 
monk;  after  which  he  retired  to  a  little  cell, 
built  against  the  church  wall  of  Glastonbury. 
Here  he  slept,  studied,  prayed,  meditated,  and 
sometimes  amused  himself  with  forging  several 
useful  things  in  brass  and  iron.  One  evening, 
as  he  was  working  very  busily  at  his  forge, 
the  devil,  putting  on  the  appearance  of  a  man, 
thrust  his  head  in  at  the  window  of  his  cell, 
and  asked  him  to  make  something  or  other  for 
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him.  Dunstan  was  so  intent  upon  his  work, 
that  he  made  no  answer;  on  which  the  devil 
began  to  swear  and  talk  obscenely,  which 
betrayed  the  lurking  fiend.  The  holy  black¬ 
smith,  putting  up  a  secret  ejaculation,  pulled 
his  tongs,  which  were  red-hot,  out  of  the  fire, 
seized  the  devil  with  them  by  the  nose,  and 
squeezed  him  with  all  his  strength;  which 
made  his  infernal  majesty  roar  and  scold  at 
such  a  rate,  that  he  awakened  and  terrified  all 
the  people  for  many  miles  around. — Thus  far 
the  legend. 


ST.  GEORGE  OF  CAPPADOCIA. 

This  is  a  name  whereby  several  orders,  both 
military  and  religious,  are  denominated.  It 
took  its  rise  from  a  saint  or  hero,  famous 
throughout  all  the  East,  and  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  Great  Martyr.  He  is  generally 
represented  on  horseback,  having  a  spear  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  is  piercing  a  dragon  that 
lies  on  the  ground,  which  may  denote  his 
heroism.  He  is  highly  venerated  throughout 
Armenia,  Muscovy,  and  all  the  countries  that 
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adhere  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church.  From 
the  Greek,  his  worship  has  long  ago  been 
received  into  the  Latin  church;  and  England 
and  Portugal  have  both  chosen  him  for  their 
patron  saint.  Great  difficulties  have  been 
raised  about  this  saint  or  hero.  His  very 
existence  has  been  called  in  question.  Dr. 
Heylin  supposed  him  only  a  symbolical  device , 
and  Dr.  Pettingal,  a  mere  Basilidian  symbol  of 
victory.  Mr.  Pegge  has  attempted  to  restore 
him,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  has  sunk  him  into  an 
Arian  Bishop ,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  and 
Julian,  and  says,  at  the  close  of  the  article, 
“  The  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia  has 
been  transformed  into  the  renowned  St.  George 
of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry, 
and  the  garter.” 

George  the  Cappadocian  was  so  surnamed, 
according  to  our  author,  from  his  parents  or 
education ;  and  was  born  at  Epiphania,  in 
Cilicia,  in  a  fuller’s  shop.  From  this  obscure 
and  servile  origin,  he  raised  himself  by  the 
talents  of  a  parasite ;  and  the  patrons,  whom  he 
assiduously  flattered,  procured  for  their  worth¬ 
less  dependant  a  lucrative  commission,  or 
contract,  to  supply  the  army  with  bacon.  His 
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employment  was  mean:  he  rendered  it  infamous. 
He  accumulated  wealth,  by  the  basest  arts  of 
fraud  and  corruption ;  but  his  malversations 
were  so  notorious,  that  George  was  compelled 
to  escape  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  After 
this  disgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  saved 
his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  his  honour,  he 
embraced,  with  real  or  affected  zeal,  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Arianism.  From  the  love,  or  the 
ostentation  of  learning,  he  collected  a  valuable 
library  of  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
theology:  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing 
faction  promoted  George  of  Cappadocia  to  the 
throne  of  Athanasius.  His  conduct  in  this 
station  is  represented  by  our  historian  as 
polluted  by  cruelty  and  avarice,  and  his  death 
considered  as  a  just  punishment  for  the  enor¬ 
mities  of  his  life,  among  wdiich  Mr.  Gibbon 
seems  to  rank  his  “  enmity  to  the  Gods.” 

The  immediate  occasion  of  his  death,  how¬ 
ever,  as  narrated  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  will 
not  probably  appear  calculated  to  add  any 
stain  to  his  memory.  There  was  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria  a  place  in  which  the  heathen  priests 
had  been  used  to  offer  human  sacrifices.  This 
place,  as  being  of  no  use,  Constantius  gave  to 
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the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  George  the 
Bishop  gave  orders  for  it  to  be  cleared,  in  order 
to  build  a  Christian  church  on  the  spot.  In 
doing  this,  they  discovered  an  immense  subter¬ 
raneous  cavern,  in  which  the  heathen  mysteries 
had  been  performed,  and  in  it  were  many  hu¬ 
man  skulls.  These,  and  other  things  which  they 
found  in  the  place,  the  Christians  brought  out 
and  exposed  to  public  ridicule.  The  heathens, 
provoked  at  this  exhibition,  suddenly  took  arms, 
and  rushing  upon  the  Christians,  killed  many  of 
them  with  swords,  clubs,  and  stones;  some 
also  they  strangled,  and  several  they  crucified. 
On  this  the  Christians  proceeded  no  farther  in 
clearing  the  temple ;  but  the  heathens,  pursuing 
their  advantage,  seized  the  bishop  as  he  was  in 
the  church,  and  put  him  in  prison.  The  next 
day,  they  despatched  him :  and  then  fastening 
the  body  to  a  camel,  he  was  dragged  about  the 
streets  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  burnt 
him  and  the  camel  together.  This  fate,  Soze- 
men  says,  the  bishop  owed  in  part  to  his 
haughtiness,  while  he  was  in  favour  with 
Constantius ;  and  some  say  the  friends  of  Atha¬ 
nasius  were  concerned  in  this  massacre;  but  he 
ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  inveteracy  of  the 
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heathens,  whose  superstitions  he  had  been  very 
active  in  abolishing. 

As  for  the  dragon  St.  George  is  painted 
fighting  with,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  emblem¬ 
atical  representation  of  his  triumphant  victory 
over  the  devil,  in  defence  of  God’s  holy  church. 


HOKE-DAY. 

An  ancient  Festival. 

Hoke -day,  Hock -day,  or  Hock -Tuesday, 
among  our  ancient  customs,  was  the  second 
Tuesday  after  Easter  week:  a  solemn  festival, 
celebrated  for  many  ages  in  England,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  great  slaughter  of  the  Danes  in  the 
time  of  King  Ethelred;  they  having  been  in 
that  reign  almost  all  destroyed  in  one  day  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  princi¬ 
pally  by  women.  This  is  still  kept  up  in  some 
counties;  and  the  women  bear  the  principal  sway  in 
it,  stopping  all  passengers  with  ropes  and  chains, 
and  exacting  some  small  matter  from  them  to 
make  merry  with.  This  day  was  very  remark¬ 
able  in  former  times,  insomuch  as  to  be  used 
on  the  same  footing  with  Michaelmas,  for  a 
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general  term  or  time  of  account.  We  find 

o 

leases  without  date  reserving  so  much  rent, 
payable  ad  duos  arnni  terminos,  soil,  ad  le  hoke 
day,  and  ad  festum  sancti  Michaelis.  In  the 
accounts  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  there  is 
yearly  an  allowance  pro  mulieribus  hockantibus , 
of  some  manors  of  theirs  in  Hampshire ;  where 
the  men  hock  the  women  on  Mondays,  and  the 
women  hock  them  on  Tuesdays.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  it  is,  that  on  that  day  the  women  in 
merriment  stopped  the  way  with  ropes,  and 
pulled  passengers  to  them,  desiring  something 
to  be  laid  out  for  pious  uses. 


THE  LEE-PENNY,  OR  LEE-STONE. 

The  Lee-penny,  or  Lee-stone,  is  a  curious 
piece  of  antiquity  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Lee,  in  Scotland. 

It  is  a  stone,  of  a  dark  red  colour  and  trian¬ 
gular  shape,  and  its  size  about  half  an  inch  on 
each  side.  It  is  set  in  a  piece  of  silver  coin, 
which  though  much  defaced,  by  some  letters 
still  remaining,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  shilling  of 
Edward  the  First,  the  cross  being  very  plain. 
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as  it  is  on  his  shillings.  It  has  been,  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  in  the  Lee  family  since  the  year  1320 ; 
that  is,  a  little  after  the  death  of  King  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce,  who  having  ordered  his  heart 
to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  be 
buried,  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Douglas  was 
sent  with  it,  and  it  is  said  got  the  crowned 
heart  in  his  arms,  from  that  circumstance ;  but 
the  person  who  carried  the  heart  was  Simon 
Locard  of  Lee,  who  just  about  this  time  bor¬ 
rowed  a  large  sum  of  money  from  Sir  William 
de  Lindsay,  a  prior  of  Ayr,  for  which  he  granted 
a  bond  of  annuity  of  ten  pounds  of  silver, 
during  the  life  of  the  said  Sir  William  de 
Lindsay,  out  of  his  lands  of  Lee  and  Cartland. 
The  original  bond,  dated  1323,  and  witnessed 
by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  country,  is  still 
remaining  among  the  family  papers. 

As  this  was  a  great  sum  in  those  days,  it  is 
thought  it  was  borrowed  for  that  expedition; 
and,  from  his  being  the  person  who  carried  the 
royal  heart,  he  changed  his  name  to  Lockhearty 
as  it  is  sometimes  spelt,  or  Lockhart,  and  got  a 
heart  within  a  lock  for  part  of  his  arms,  with 
the  motto  Corda  serata  pando.  This  Simon 
Lockhart  having  taken  prisoner  a  Saracen 


prince  or  chief,  his  wife  came  to  ransom  him; 
and  on  counting  out  the  money  or  jewels,  this 
stone  fell  out  of  her  purse,  which  she  hastily 
snatched  up ;  which  Simon  Lockhart  observing, 
insisted  to  have  it,  else  he  would  not  give  up 
his  prisoner.  Upon  this  the  lady  gave  it  him, 
and  told  him  its  many  virtues,  viz.  that  it 
cured  all  diseases  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a 
mad-dog  both  in  man  and  beast.  It  is  used  by 
dipping  the  stone  in  water,  which  is  given  to 
the  diseased  cattle  to  drink;  and  the  person 
who  has  been  bit,  and  the  wound,  or  part 
infected,  is  washed  with  the  water.  There  are 
no  words  used  in  the  dipping  of  the  stone,  nor 
any  money  taken  by  the  servants,  without 
incurring  the  owner’s  displeasure.  Many  are 
the  cures  said  to  be  performed  by  it;  and  people 
come  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  even  as 
far  up  in  England  as  Yorkshire,  to  get  the 
water  in  which  the  stone  is  dipped,  to  give 
their  cattle,  when  ill  of  the  murrain  especially, 
and  black  leg.  A  great  many  years  ago,  a 
complaint  was  made  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
against  the  Laird  of  Lee,  then  Sir  James  Lock¬ 
hart,  for  using  witchcraft.  It  is  said,  when  the 
plague  was  last  at  Newcastle,  the  inhabitants 
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sent  for  the  Lee-penny,  and  gave  a  bond  for  a 
large  sum  in  trust  for  the  loan;  and  that  they 
thought  it  did  so  much  good,  that  they  offered 
to  pay  the  money,  and  keep  the  Lee-penny: 
but  the  gentleman  would  not  part  with  it.  A 
copy  of  this  bond  is  very  well  attested  to  have 
been  among  the  family  papers,  but  supposed  to 
have  been  spoiled  along  with  many  more  valu¬ 
able  ones,  about  fifty  years  ago,  by  rain  getting 
into  the  charter-room,  during  a  long  minority, 
and  no  family  residing  at  Lee. 

The  most  remarkable  cure  performed  upon 
any  person,  was  that  of  Lady  Baird  of  Sauch- 
ton-hall,  near  Edinburgh;  who  having  been 
bit  by  a  mad-dog,  was  come  the  length  of 
hydrophobia;  upon  which,  having  sent  to  beg 
the  Lee-penny  might  be  sent  to  her  house,  she 
used  it  for  some  weeks,  drinking  and  bathing 
in  the  water  it  was  dipped  in,  and  was  quite 
recovered.  This  happened  above  eighty  years 
ago :  but  it  is  very  well  attested,  having  been 
told  by  the  lady  of  the  then  Laird  of  Lee,  and 
who  died  within  these  thirty  years.  She  also 
told,  that  her  husband,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and 
she,  were  entertained  at  Sauchton-hall,  by  Sir 
Robert  Baird  and  his  lady,  for  several  days,  in 
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the  most  sumptuous  manner,  on  account  of  the 
lady’s  recovery,  and  in  gratitude  for  the  loan  of 
the  Lee-penny  so  long,  as  it  was  never  allowed 
to  be  carried  from  the  house  of  Lee. 

N.  B.  It  was  tried  by  a  Lapidary,  and  found 
to  be  a  stone;  but  of  what  kind  he  could  not 
tell. 


KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  CATHERINE  OF  MOUNT 
SINAI. 

The  Knights  of  St.  Catherine  were  an  ancient 
military  order,  erected  for  the  assistance  and 
protection  of  pilgrims  going  to  pay  their  devo¬ 
tions  to  the  body  of  St.  Catherine,  a  virgin  of 
Alexandria,  distinguished  for  her  learning,  and 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Maxi- 
min.  The  body  of  the  martyr  having  been 
discovered  on  Mount  Sinai,  caused  a  great  con¬ 
course  of  pilgrims;  and  travelling  being  very 
dangerous,  by  reason  of  the  Arabs,  an  order 
of  knighthood  was  erected  in  1063,  on  the  model 
of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Catherine:  the  knights  of 
which  obliged  themselves  by  oath  to  guard  the 
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body  of  the  saint,  keep  the  roads  secure, 
observe  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  and  obey  their 
grand  master.  Their  habit  was  white,  and  on 
it  were  represented  the  instruments  of  martyr¬ 
dom  whereby  the  saint  had  suffered:  viz.  a 
half  wheel  armed  with  spikes,  and  traversed 
with  a  sword  stained  with  blood. 

A  religious  society  was  also  instituted  in  that 
city,  in  honour  of  St.  Catherine.  This  saint, 
says  the  legend,  was  also  famous  for  her  reve¬ 
lations,  and  for  her  marriage  with  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  wedding-ring  is  still  preserved  as  a 
valuable  relic.  This  fraternity  yearly  endows 
a  certain  number  of  destitute  virgins,  and  has 
the  privilege  of  redeeming  annually  two  crimi¬ 
nals  condemned  for  murder,  and  the  same 
number  of  debtors,  by  paying  their  debts. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  ALBAN. 

Saint  Alban  is  said  to  be  the  first  person 
who  suffered  martyrdom  for  Christianity  in 
Britain;  he  is  therefore  usually  styled  the 
protomartyr  of  this  island.  He  was  born  at 
Verulam,  and  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
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third  century.  In  his  youth  he  took  a  journey 
to  Rome,  in  company  with  Amphibolus,  a  monk 
of  Caerlon,  and  served  seven  years  as  a  soldier 
under  the  Emperor  Dioclesian.  On  his  return 
home  he  settled  in  Verulam;  and  through  the 
example  and  instructions  of  Amphibolus,  re¬ 
nounced  the  errors  of  paganism,  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  and  became  a  convert  to 
the  Christian  religion.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
that  Alban  suffered  martyrdom  during  the 
great  persecution  under  the  reign  of  Dioclesian ; 
but  authors  differ  as  to  the  year  when  it 
happened.  Bede  and  others  fix  it  in  286; 
some  refer  it  to  the  year  296 ;  but  Usserius 
reckons  it  amongst  the  events  of  303.  The 
story  and  circumstance  relating  to  his  martyr¬ 
dom,  according  to  Bede,  are  as  follows : — Being 
yet  a  pagan,  (or  at  least  it  not  being  known 
that  he  was  a  Christian,)  he  entertained  Amphi¬ 
bolus  in  his  house.  The  Roman  governor 
being  informed  thereof,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers 
to  apprehend  Amphibolus;  but  Alban,  putting 
on  the  habit  of  his  guest,  presented  himself  in 
his  stead,  and  was  carried  before  the  magistrate. 
The  governor  having  asked  him  of  what  family 
he  was?  Alban  replied,  “  To  what  purpose 
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do  you  enquire  of  my  family?  If  you  would 
know  my  religion,  I  am  a  Christian.”  Then 
being  asked  his  name,  he  answered,  “  My  name 
is  Alban ;  and  I  worship  the  true  and  living 
God,  who  created  all  things.”  The  magistrate 
replied,  “  If  you  would  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
eternal  life,  delay  not  to  sacrifice  to  the  great 
Gods.”  Alban  answered,  “  The  sacrifices  you 
offer  are  made  to  devils ;  neither  can  they  help 
the  needy,  or  grant  the  petitions  of  their  votaries.” 
His  behaviour  so  enraged  the  governor,  that  he 
ordered  him  immediately  to  be  beheaded.  In  his 
way  to  his  execution  he  was  stopped  by  a  river, 
over  which  was  a  bridge  so  thronged  with 
spectators,  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  it ;  the 
saint,  as  we  are  told,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  the  stream  miraculously  divided,  and  afford¬ 
ed  a  passage  for  himself  and  a  thousand  more 
persons.  Bede  does  not  give  us  the  name  of 
this  river  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  omission, 
the  miracle,  we  suppose,  will  not  be  the  less 
believed.  This  wonderful  event  converted  the 
executioner  upon  the  spot,  who  threw  away  his 
drawn  sword,  and  falling  at  St.  Alban’s  feet, 
desired  he  might  have  the  honour  to  die  with 
him.  This  sudden  conversion  of  the  headsman 
f2 
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occasioning  a  delay  in  the  execution,  till  another 
person  could  be  got  to  perform  the  office,  St. 
Alban  walked  up  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  where 
he  prayed  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  a 
fountain  of  water  sprung  up  under  his  feet; 
here  he  was  beheaded,  on  the  23d  of  June. 
The  executioner  is  said  to  have  been  a  signal 
example  of  divine  vengeance ;  for  as  soon  as 
he  gave  the  fatal  stroke,  his  eyes  dropt  out  of 
his  head. 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  years  after 
St.  Alban’s  death,  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
built  a  very  large  and  stately  monastery  to  his 
memory;  and  the  town  of  St.  Alban’s,  in 
Hertfordshire,  takes  its  name  from  our  proto¬ 
martyr. 


THE  MONK  OF  WHITBY. 

A  Legend. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  after  the  conquest  of  England  by 
William  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Lord  of 
Uglebarnby,  then  called  William  de  Bruce: 
the  Lord  of  Smeaton,  called  Ralph  de  Percy: 
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with  a  gentleman  and  freeholder,  called  Allat- 
son;  did  on  the  16th  of  October,  1159,  appoint 
to  meet  and  hunt  the  wild  boar,  in  a  certain 
wood,  or  desert  place,  belonging  to  the  abbot  of 
Whitby:  the  place’s  name  was  Eskdale-side ; 
and  the  abbot’s  name  was  Sidman.  Then, 
these  young  gentlemen  being  met,  with  their 
hounds  and  boar-staves,  in  the  place  before- 
mentioned,  and  there  having  found  a  great 
wild  boar,  the  hounds  ran  him  well  near  about 
the  chapel  and  hermitage  of  Eskdale-side, 
where  was  a  monk  of  Whitby,  who  was  an 
hermit.  The  boar,  being  very  sorely  pursued 
and  dead  run,  took  in  at  the  chapel  door,  there 
laid  him  down,  and  presently  died.  The  hermit 
shut  the  hounds  out  of  the  chapel,  and  kept 
himself  within  at  his  meditations  and  prayers, 
the  hounds  standing  at  bay  without.  The 
gentlemen  in  the  thick  of  the  wood,  being  put 
behind  their  game,  followed  the  cry  of  their 
hounds,  and  so  came  to  the  hermitage,  calling 
on  the  hermit,  who  opened  the  door,  and  came 
forth;  and  within  they  found  the  boar  lying 
dead:  for  which  the  gentlemen,  in  very  great 
fury,  because  the  hounds  were  put  from  their 
game,  did  most  violently  and  cruelly  run  at  the 
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hermit  with  their  boar  staves,  whereby  he  soon 
after  died.  Thereupon  the  gentlemen,  per¬ 
ceiving  and  knowing  they  were  in  peril  of  death, 
took  sanctuary  at  Scarborough;  but  at  that 
time  the  abbot,  being  in  very  great  favour  with 
the  king,  removed  them  out  of  the  sanctuary ; 
whereby  they  came  in  danger  of  the  law,  and 
not  to  be  privileged,  but  likely  to  have  the 
severity  of  the  law,  which  was  death  for  death. 
But  the  hermit,  being  a  holy  and  devout  man, 
and  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  for  the  abbot, 
and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  gentlemen 
who  had  wounded  him.  The  abbot  so  doing, 
the  gentlemen  came;  and  the  hermit  being 
very  sick  and  weak,  said  unto  them,  “  I  am 
sure  to  die  of  those  wounds  you  have  given 
me.”  The  abbot  answered,  “  They  shall  as 
surely  die  for  the  same.”  But  the  hermit 
answered,  “  Not  so;  for  I  will  freely  forgive 
them  my  death,  if  they  will  be  content  to  be 
enjoined  the  penance  I  shall  lay  on  them  for 
the  safeguard  of  their  souls.”  The  gentlemen 
being  present,  bade  him  save  their  lives.  Then, 
said  the  hermit,  “  You  and  your’s  shall  hold 
your  lands  of  the  abbot  of  Whitby,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  in  this  manner:  That  upon  Ascension- 
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day,  you,  or  some  of  you,  shall  come  to  the 
wood  of  the  Stray-heads,  which  is  on  Eskdale- 
side,  the  same  day  at  sun-rising,  and  there 
shall  the  abbot’s  officer  blow  his  horn,  to  the 
intent  that  you  may  know  where  to  find  him ; 
and  he  shall  deliver  unto  you,  William  de  Bruce, 
ten  stakes,  eleven  stout  stowers,  and  eleven 
yethers,  to  be  cut  by  you,  or  some  for  you, 
with  a  knife  of  one  penny  price;  and  you, 
Ralph  de  Percy,  shall  take  twenty-one  of  each 
sort,  to  be  cut  in  the  same  manner ;  and  you, 
Allatson,  shall  take  nine  of  each  sort,  to  be  cut 
as  aforesaid ;  and  to  be  taken  on  your  backs, 
and  carried  to  the  town  of  Whitby,  and  to  be 
there  before  nine  of  the  clock,  the  same  day 
before  mentioned.  At  the  same  hour  of  nine 
of  the  clock,  if  it  be  full  sea,  your  labour  and 
service  shall  cease ;  and  if  low  water,  each  of 
you  shall  set  your  stakes  to  the  brim,  each  stake 
one  yard  from  the  other,  and  so  yether  them 
together  on  each  side  with  your  yethers;  and 
so  stake  on  each  side  with  your  stout  stowers, 
that  they  may  stand  three  tides,  without  re¬ 
moving  by  the  force  thereof.  Each  of  you 
shall  do,  make,  and  execute,  the  said  service,  at 
that  very  hour  every  year,  except  it  be  full  sea,  at 
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that  hour,  but  when  it  shall  so  fall  out,  this 
service  shall  cease.  You  shall  faithfully  do  this 
in  remembrance  that  you  did  most  cruelly  slay 
me ;  and  that  you  may  the  better  call  to  God 
for  mercy,  repent  unfeignedly  of  your  sins,  and 
do  good  works.  The  officer  of  Eskdale-side 
shall  blow,  Out  on  you!  Out  on  you!  Out  on  you! 
for  this  heinous  crime.  If  you,  or  your  suc¬ 
cessors,  shall  refuse  this  service,  so  long  as  it 
shall  not  be  full  sea  at  the  aforesaid  hour,  you, 
or  yours,  shall  forfeit  your  lands  to  the  abbot 
of  Whitby,  or  his  successors.  This  I  intreat 
and  earnestly  beg,  that  you  may  have  lives  and 
goods  preserved  for  this  service ;  and  I  request 
of  you  to  promise  by  your  parts  in  heaven,  that 
it  shall  be  done  by  you  and  your  successors,  as 
is  aforesaid  requested ;  and  I  will  confirm  it  by 
the  faith  of  an  honest  man.”  Then  the  hermit 
said,  “  My  soul  longeth  for  the  Lord ;  and  I  do 
as  freely  forgive  these  men  my  death,  as  Christ 
forgave  the  thieves  on  the  cross.”  And  in  the 
presence  of  the  abbot  and  the  rest,  he  said 
moreover  these  words.  “  In  manus  tuas , 
Domine ,  commendo  spiritum  meum,  a  vinculis 
enim  mortis  redemptisti  me>  Domine  veritatis. 
Amen .” — So  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  on  the 
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eighth  day  of  December,  anno  Domini  1159, 
whose  soul  God  have  mercy  upon.  Amen. 

This  service  still  continues  to  be  performed 
with  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  though  not  by 
the  proprietors  in  person.  Part  of  the  lands 
charged  therewith,  are  now  held  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  name  of  Herbert. 


ST.  ROSALIE. 

A  Legend. 

St.  Rosalie  was  of  Palermo,  and  born  of  a 
very  noble  family;  and,  when  very  young, 
abhorred  so  much  the  vanities  of  this  world, 
and  avoided  the  converse  of  mankind,  resolving 
to  dedicate  herself  wholly  to  God  Almighty, 
that  she,  by  divine  inspiration,  forsook  her 
father’s  house,  and  never  was  more  heard  of, 
till  her  body  was  found  in  that  cleft  of  a  rock, 
on  that  almost  inaccessible  mountain  (called 
the  Grol,  or  Mount  of  Olives),  where  now  a 
chapel  is  built.  It  is  affirmed,  she  was  carried 
up  there  by  the  hands  of  angels ;  for  that  place 
was  not  formerly  so  accessible  (as  now  it  is)  in 
the  days  of  the  Saint ;  and  even  now  it  is  a  very 
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bad,  and  steepy,  and  break-neck  way.  In  this 
frightful  place,  this  holy  woman  lived  a  great 
many  years,  feeding  only  on  what  she  found 
growing  on  that  barren  mountain ;  and  creeping 
into  a  narrow  and  dreadful  cleft  in  a  rock, 
which  was  always  dripping  wet,  and  was  her 
place  of  retirement,  as  well  as  prayer;  having 
worn  out  even  the  rock  with  her  knees,  in  a 
certain  place,  which  is  now  opened  on  purpose 
to  shew  it  to  those  who  come  there.  The 
chapel  is  very  richly  adorned ;  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  Saint’s  dead  body  was  discovered, 
which  is  just  beneath  the  hole  in  the  rock, 
which  is  opened  on  purpose,  there  is  a  very 
fine  statue,  of  marble,  representing  her  in  a 
lying  posture,  railed  in  all  about,  with  fine 
iron  and  brass- work;  and  the  altar,  on  which 
they  say  mass,  is  built  just  over  it. 


Bel-tein,  a  superstitious  Custom  observed  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

This  superstitious  custom  is  a  kind  of  rural 
sacrifice,  performed  by  the  herdsmen  of  every 
village  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  the 
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first  of  May.  They  cut  a  square  trench  on 
the  ground,  leaving  a  turf  in  the  middle;  on 
that  they  make  a  fire  of  wood,  on  which  they 
dress  a  large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal, 
and  milk ;  and  bring,  besides  the  ingredients  of 
the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and  whiskey;  for 
each  of  the  company  must  contribute  some¬ 
thing.  The  rites  begin  with  spilling  some  of 
the  caudle  on  the  ground,  by  way  of  libation. 
On  that,  every  one  takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal, 
upon  which  are  raised  nine  square  knobs,  each 
dedicated  to  some  particular  Being,  the  sup¬ 
posed  preserver  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to 
some  particular  Animal,  the  real  destroyer  of 
them:  each  person  then  turns  his  face  to  the 
fire,  breaks  off  a  knob,  and,  flinging  it  over  his 
shoulder,  says,  “  This  I  give  to  thee ,  preserve 
thou  my  horses; — this  to  theef  preserve  thou  my 
sheep”  and  so  on.  After  that,  they  use  the 
same  ceremony  to  the  noxious  animal.  “  This 
I  give  to  thee ,  0  fox!  spare  thou  my  lambs; — 
this  to  thee>  0  hooded  crow! — this  to  theef  O 
eagle!”  When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they  dine 
on  the  caudle;  and  after  the  feast  is  finished, 
what  is  left  is  hid  by  two  persons,  deputed  for 
that  purpose;  but  on  the  next  Sunday  they 
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re-assemble,  and  finish  the  relics  of  the  first 
entertainment. 


The  Freed- stool,  a  Curiosity  in  Beverley 
Church. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  choir,  at  the  right 
of  the  altar,  in  the  Minster,  at  Beverley, 
Yorkshire,  stands  the  freed-stool,  made  of  one 
entire  stone,  to  which  every  one  that  fled  had 
a  right  of  protection.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  next  the  choir,  hangs  an 
ancient  table,  with  the  picture  of  King  Athel- 
stane,  who  founded  the  church.  Between  them 
is  this  inscription: 

“  Also  free  make  I  thee, 

As  heart  can  wish,  or  egh  can  see/’ 

Hence  the  inhabitants  pay  no  toll  in  any  town 
or  port  in  England.  In  the  body  of  the 
church  stands  an  ancient  monument,  called  the 
Virgin's  Tomb ,  because  two  virgin-sisters  lie 
buried  there,  who  gave  the  town  a  piece  of  land, 
into  which  any  freeman  may  put  three  milch 
cows,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas. 
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Curious  Particulars  of  Rochester  Bridge . 


The  famous  bridge  at  Rochester  is  barricaded 
with  iron  bars,  of  great  strength  and  height; 
but  the  reason  of  which  not  being  generally 
known,  the  following  particulars  of  the  same 
cannot  but  prove  interesting  to  the  curious. 

Many  years  ago,  a  man’s  wife,  in  the  city  of 
Rochester,  kept  a  paramour;  and  because  she 
could  not  enjoy  his  company  as  often  as  she 
and  her  gallant  wished,  they  both  plotted  to 
murder  the  husband,  which  they  villainously 
performed;  and  having  so  done,  they  sewed 
him  in  a  piece  of  sackcloth,  with  intent,  when 
it  was  dark,  to  throw  him  over  the  bridge  into 
the  river.  Things  being  thus  adjusted,  they 
both  set  out  to  finish  their  diabolical  scheme. 
The  paramour  going  first,  with  the  dead  body 
on  his  back,  the  woman,  perceiving  one  of  her 
husband’s  feet  to  hang  out  of  the  bag,  said, 
“  Stop,  I  will  stick  up  this  foot  which  hangs 
out.”  In  so  doing,  unknowingly,  she  sewed 
the  bag  fast  to  her  gallant’s  coat;  who,  on 
coming  to  the  bridge,  threw  the  dead  body 
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over  the  balustrades  with  such  haste,  that  the 
weight  of  the  murdered  man  drew  the  mur¬ 
derer  over  also,  before  he  had  time  to  recollect 
or  extricate  himself,  and  was  instantly  drowned. 
Shortly  after  the  bodies  were  taken  up,  and 
known;  upon  which  an  examination  of  the 
woman  took  place,  when  she  confessed  being 
accessary  to  the  diabolical  act,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  executed  for  the  same. 

From  the  above  circumstance,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  any  mischief  of  the  like  nature  in 
future,  the  bridge  was  immediately  after  encom¬ 
passed  with  iron  bars,  in  the  manner  above 
related. 


CROSIER,  WHEN  FIRST  USED. 

The  crosier,  or  crozier,  a  shepherd’s  crook, 
is  a  symbol  of  pastoral  authority,  consisting  of 
a  gold  or  silver  staff,  crooked  at  the  top, 
carried  occasionally  before  bishops  and  abbots, 
and  held  in  the  hand  when  they  give  the 
solemn  benedictions.  The  custom  of  bearing 
a  pastoral  staff  before  bishops  is  very  ancient, 
as  appears  from  the  life  of  St.  Caesarea,  of 
Arles,  who  lived  about  the  year  500.  Among 
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the  Greeks,  none  but  the  patriarchs  had  a 
right  to  the  crosier.  The  crosiers  were  at 
first  no  more  than  simple  wooden  staves,  in 
form  of  a  T,  used  to  rest  and  lean  upon.  By 
degrees  they  were  made  longer,  and  at  length 
arrived  to  the  form  we  now  see  them  of. 
Regular  abbots  are  allowed  to  officiate  with  a 
mitre  and  crosier. 


THE  COLOSSUS  AT  RHODES. 

The  most  enormous  statue  ever  erected,  was 
that  of  Apollo,  at  Rhodes,  commonly  called 
the  Colossus,  on  account  of  its  gigantic  size. 
It  was  so  high,  that  ships  passed,  with  full 
sails,  betwixt  its  legs.  It  was  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  Chares,  a  disciple  of  Lysippus,  who 
spent  twelve  years  in  making  it;  it  was  at 
length  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  after 
having  stood  1360  years.  Its  height  was  six- 
score  and  six  feet ;  there  were  few  people  could 
fathom  its  thumb,  &c.  When  the  Saracens 
became  possessed  of  the  island,  the  statue  was 
found  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  they  sold  it  to 
a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with 
the  brass. 
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The  basis  that  supported  it  was  a  triangular 
figure;  its  extremities  were  sustained  with 
sixty  pillars  of  marble.  There  was  a  winding 
staircase,  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  it ;  from  whence 
one  might  discover  Syria,  and  the  ships  that 
went  into  Egypt,  in  a  great  looking  glass,  that 
was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  statue ;  and  in 
its  right-hand,  which  was  extended,  was  a 
lamp  or  fire,  trimmed  every  night,  to  serve  as 
a  light-house  or  beacon,  to  warn  ships  of  their 
situation  at  sea.  This  statue  was  considered 
one  of  the  eight  wonders  of  the  world. 


THE  ANCIENT  CUSTOM  OF  DUNMOW. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  register  of 
the  form  and  ceremony  observed  at  Dunmow, 
in  Essex,  on  a  claim  made,  many  years  ago,  to 
a  flitch  of  bacon,  by  William  Parsley,  of  Much 
Easton,  and  Jane  his  wife,  founded  upon  an 
ancient  institution  of  Lord  Fitz waiter,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  who  ordered, ^.that 
whatever  married  man  did  not  repent  of  his 
marriage,  or  quarrel  with  his  wife  in  a  year 
and  a  day  after  it,  should  go  to  his  priory,  and 
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demand  the  bacon,  on  his  swearing  to  the  truth, 
kneeling  on  two  stones  in  the  church-yard.” 

This  custom  is  still  kept  up,  and  several 
couple  have  successfully  claimed  the  bacon 
within  the  last  fifty  years. 


At  a  Court  Baron  of  the 
Rt.  Worshipful  Sir  Thomas 
May,  Knt.  there  holden, 


upon  Friday,  the  7th  day  of  June,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  William  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
&c.  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1701,  before 
Thomas  Wheeler,  Gent.  Steward  of  the  said 
Manor;  it  is  thus  enrolled: 

f  Elizabeth''Beaumont,  Spinster.  " 

K  j  Henrietta’Beauraont,  Spinster. 


Annabella  Beaumont,  Spinster. 


jane] 

L  Mary 


Beaumont,  Spinster. 

r  Wheeler,  Spinster. 


Be  it  remembered,  that  at  this  court,  in 
full  and  open  court,  it  is  found,  and  presented 
by  the  homage  aforesaid,  that  William  Parsley, 
of  Much  Easton,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
butcher,  and  Jane  his  wife,  have  been  married 
for  the  space  of  three  years  last  past,  and 
upward;  and  it  is  likewise  found,  presented, 
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and  adjudged,  by  the  homage  aforesaid,  that 
the  said  William  Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wife, 
by  means  of  their  quiet,  peaceable,  tender,  and 
loving  cohabitation,  for  the  space  of  time  afore¬ 
said,  (as  appears  by  the  said  homage)  are  fit 
and  qualified  persons  to  be  admitted  by  the 
court  to  receive  the  ancient  and  accustomed 
oath,  whereby  to  entitle  themselves  to  have 
the  bacon  of  D  unmow  delivered  unto  them, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Manor. 

Whereupon,  at  this  court,  in  full  and  open 
court,  came  the  said  William  Parsley,  and  Jane 
his  wife,  in  their  proper  persons,  and  humbly 
prayed  they  might  be  admitted  to  take  the 
oath  aforesaid;  whereupon,  the  said  steward, 
with  the  jury,  suitors,  and  other  officers  of  the 
court,  proceeded,  with  the  usual  solemnity, 
to  the  ancient  and  accustomed  place  for  the 
administration  of  the  oath;  and  receiving  the 
gammon  aforesaid,  (that  is  to  say)  the  two 
great  stones  lying  near  the  church  door,  within 
the  said  manor,  where  the  said  William 
Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wife,  kneeling  down  on 
the  said  two  stones,  and  the  said  steward  did 
administer  unto  them  the  above-mentioned  oath 
in  these  words,  or  to  this  effect  following;  viz. 
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You  do  swear,  by  custom  of  confession, 

That  you  ne’er  made  nuptial  transgression; 

Nor  since  you  were  married  man  and  wife, 

By  household  brawls,  or  contentious  strife, 

Or  otherwise,  in  bed  or  at  board, 

Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word ; 

Or  in  a  twelvemonth’s  time  and  a  day, 

Repented  not  in  thought  any  way ; 

Or  since  the  church  clerk  said  Amen , 

Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again; 

But  continue  true,  and  in  desire, 

As  when  you  join’d  hands  in  holy  quire. 

And  immediately  thereupon,  the  said  William 
Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wife,  claiming  the  said 
gammon  of  bacon,  the  court  pronounced  the 
sentence  for  the  same,  in  these  words,  or  to 
the  following  effect : 

Since  to  these  conditions,  without  any  fear, 

Of  your  own  accord  you  do  freely  swear, 

A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  do  receive, 

And  bear  it  away  with  love  and  good  leave, 

For  this  is  the  custom  of  Dunmow  well  known; 
Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon’s  your  own. 

And  accordingly  a  gammon  of  bacon  was 
delivered  unto  the  said  William  Parsley,  and 
Jane  his  wife,  with  the  usual  solemnity. 

Examined  per  Thomas  Wheeler,  Steward. 

g  2 
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The  same  day  a  gammon  was  delivered  to 
Mr.  Reynolds,  Steward  to  Sir  Charles  Bar¬ 
rington,  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak. 


PEG  TANKARDS. 

Our  ancestors  were  formerly  famous  for 
compotation;  their  liquor  was  ale;  and  one 
method  of  amusing  themselves  this  way,  was 
with  the  peg  tankard.  There  are  four  or  five 
of  these  tankards  now  remaining  in  this  country. 
It  had  on  the  inside  a  row  of  eight  pins,  one 
above  another,  from  top  to  bottom.  It  held 
two  quarts,  and  was  a  noble  piece  of  plate ;  so 
that  there  was  a  gill  of  ale,  half  a  pint  Win¬ 
chester  measure,  between  each  peg.  The  law 
was,  that  every  person  that  drank  was  to  empty 
the  space  between  pin  and  pin ;  so  that  the  pins 
were  so  many  measures,  to  make  the  company 
all  drink  alike,  and  to  swallow  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  liquor.  This  was  a  contrivance  for 
merriment,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pretty  sure 
method  of  making  all  the  company  drunk; 
especially  if  it  be  considered  that  the  rule  was, 
that  whoever  drank  short  of  his  pin,  or  beyond 
it,  was  obliged  to  drink  again,  and  even  as  deep 
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as  to  the  next  pin.  And  it  was  for  this  reason, 
that  in  Archbishop  Anselm’s  Canons,  made  in 
the  Council  of  London,  a.d.  1102,  priests  are 
enjoined  not  to  go  to  drinking  bouts,  nor  to  drink 
to  pegs.  The  words  are,  “  Ut  Presbyteri  non 
eant  ad  potationes,  nec  ad  pinnas  bibant.” — 
Wilkins’s  Concil.  I.  p.  382*.  This  shews 
the  antiquity  of  the  invention,  as  well  as  the 
evil  tendency  of  it;  and  as  it  must  have  been 
some  time  before  the  abuse  and  inconvenience 
of  the  practice  was  noted,  so  as  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  prohibitory  injunction,  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  that  these  tankards  were  at  least  as  old  as 
the  Norman  Conquest;  perhaps  might  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  those  jolly  fellows,  the  Danes. 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 

A  Legend. 

“The  fame  of  St.  Nicholas’s  virtues  was  so 
great,  that  an  Asiatic  gentleman,  on  sending  his 

*  “  Our  Saxon  ancestors,”  says  Rapin,  “  were  so  ad¬ 
dicted  to  drunkenness,  that  they  were  wont  to  drink  out 
of  large  cups,  and  take  great  draughts ;  till  Edgar,  in 
order  to  reform  this  abuse,  ordered  certain  marks  to  be 
made  in  their  cups,  at  a  certain  height,  above  which  they 
were,  forbidden  to  fill,  under  a  severe  penalty,” 
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two  sons  to  Athens  for  education,  ordered  them 
to  call  on  the  bishop  for  his  benediction ;  but 
they,  getting  to  Mira  late  in  the  day,  thought 
proper  to  defer  their  visit  till  the  morrow,  and 
took  up  their  lodgings  at  an  inn;  where  the 
landlord,  to  secure  their  baggage  and  effects  to 
himself,  murdered  them  in  their  sleep,  and 
then  cut  them  into  pieces,  salting  them,  and 
putting  them  into  a  pickling  tub,  with  some 
pork,  which  was  there  already,  meaning  to  sell 
the  whole  as  such.  The  bishop,  however, 
having  had  a  vision  of  this  impious  transaction, 
immediately  resorted  to  the  inn,  and  calling  the 
host  to  him,  reproached  him  for  his  horrid 
villainy.  The  man,  perceiving  that  he  was 
discovered,  confessed  his  crime,  and  intreated 
the  bishop  to  intercede  on  his  behalf  to  the 
Almighty  for  his  pardon;  who,  being  moved 
with  compassion  at  his  contrite  behaviour, 
confession,  and  thorough  repentance,  besought 
Almighty  God  not  only  to  pardon  the  mur¬ 
derer,  but  also,  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  to 
restore  life  to  the  poor  innocents,  who  had  been 
so  inhumanly  put  to  death.  The  saint  had 
hardly  finished  his  prayer,  when  the  mangled 
and  detached  pieces  of  the  two  youths  were,  by 
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divine  power,  re-united,  and  perceiving  them¬ 
selves  alive,  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
holy  man,  to  kiss  and  embrace  them.  But  the 
bishop,  not  suffering  their  humiliation,  raised 
them  up,  exhorting  them  to  return  their  thanks 
to  God  alone,  for  this  mark  of  his  mercy,  and 
gave  them  good  advice  for  the  future  conduct 
of  their  lives ;  and  then  giving  them  his  blessing, 
he  sent  them,  with  great  joy,  to  prosecute  their 
studies  at  Athens.” 

St.  Nicholas  is  in  general  esteemed  a  patron 
of  children,  because  he  was  from  his  infancy 
a  model  of  innocence  and  virtue ;  and  to  form 
that  tender  age  to  sincere  piety,  was  always  his 
first  care  and  delight.  He  was  Archbishop  of 
Mira,  in  Lycia;  and  there  is  a  very  fine 
French  print  of  him,  with  the  children  and  tub 
before  him. 


SAINT  NEOT. 

A  Legendary  Story. 

On  a  window  of  the  chuch  at  St  Neot’s,  in 
Cornwall,  is  delineated  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  this  saint.  The  story  represents  him 
as  endowed  with  every  Christian  virtue,  eminent 
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for  his  learning,  eloquent  in  speech,  intelligent 
in  giving  counsel,  and  of  countenance  truly  an¬ 
gelic  ;  but  so  dwarfish  in  his  stature,  that  when 
he  performed  mass,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
exalted  on  an  iron  stool.  His  fame  while  he 
resided  at  Glastonbury,  where  he  first  became 
a  monk,  was  so  extensive,  that  he  was  visited 
by  immense  numbers  of  people,  who  sought  his 
prayers,  either  for  the  relief  of  bodily  infirmity, 
or  for  the  influx  of  spiritual  comfort.  The 
saint,  however,  became  wearied  with  the  con¬ 
course  of  multitudes,  and  with  one  adherent, 
named  Barius,  retired  to  a  hermitage  on  this 
spot;  and  having  spent  seven  years  here  in 
great  sanctity,  went  to  Rome,  received  the 
Pope’s  blessing,  and  obtained  permission  to 
build  a  monastery  near  his  place  of  residence. 
Accordingly,  continues  the  legend,  on  his  return, 
he  erected  a  suitable  edifice,  and  filled  it  with 
monks,  and  was  thought  worthy  of  frequent 
consolation  from  angelic  visitors.  Near  the 
spot  on  which  his  monastery  stood,  there  was  a 
spring  of  clear  water,  which  in  the  driest  season 
never  failed.  In  it  this  man  of  God  perceived 
there  were  three  fishes ;  but  not  presuming  to 
touch  them  till  it  was  revealed  to  him  for  what 
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purpose  they  were  placed  there,  an  angel  ap¬ 
peared  to  acquaint  him,  that  every  day,  as  often 
as  he  should  find  occasion,  he  might  take  one, 
and  one  only,  of  these  fishes  for  his  use;  leav¬ 
ing  the  other  two  untouched.  This  condition 
being  observed,  he  was  assured  that,  on  his 
next  return  to  the  well,  he  should  always  find 
three  fishes,  as  at  the  first. 

It  happened  soon  after  this,  that  our  saint 
was  afflicted  with  a  grievous  disorder,  and 
unable  for  some  days  to  take  any  sustenance. 
Barius,  his  faithful  and  affectionate  servant, 
being  alarmed  at  his  long  abstinence,  went  to 
the  well,  and  caught  two  fish,  which  he  cooked 
in  different  ways,  boiling  one,  and  broiling  the 
other,  and  brought  them  to  his  master  in  a  dish. 
The  good  saint  immediately  took  alarm,  and 
enquired  with  much  earnestness,  whence  these 
two  fish  came.  Barius,  with  honest  simplicity, 
told  him  he  had  taken  them  from  the  well,  and 
had  dressed  them  in  different  ways,  hoping  that 
if  one  did  not  suit  his  sickly  palate,  the  other 
might.  Then  said  the  saint,  “  Why  hast  thou 
done  this?  How,  in  opposition  to  an  express 
command  hast  thou  presumptuously  ventured 
to  take  from  the  well  more  than  one  fish  at  a 
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time?”  He  then  commanded  his  trembling 
servant  instantly  to  carry  back  the  two  fishes  to 
the  well;  and  throwing  himself  prostrate  upon 
the  floor,  he  continued  in  prayer,  till  Barius 
returning,  acquainted  him,  that  the  two  fishes, 
after  having  been  drest,  were  now  in  the  well, 
alive  and  active,  and  disporting  in  the  water  as 
usual.  St.  Neot  then  commissioned  him  to  go 
again,  and  catch  one  fish  only,  and  to  dress  that 
for  his  use,  which  order  being  complied  with, 
no  sooner  had  he  tasted  of  the  fish,  than  he 
was  restored  to  perfect  health. 

Afterwards  it  befell,  that  the  oxen  belonging 
to  the  monastery  were  stolen,  and  for  want  of 
them,  the  servants  of  the  holy  monks  could 
not  plough  their  grounds.  In  this  difficulty, 
many  stags  from  the  adjoining  woodlands,  for¬ 
getting  their  savage  nature,  came  and  offered 
their  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  continued  obedi¬ 
ently  to  perform  all  the  labours  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  monastery,  until  the  robbers 
who  had  carried  off  the  oxen,  hearing  of  this 
miracle,  brought  them  back  to  the  saint,  and 
expressing  their  repentance,  framed  their  future 
lives  by  his  counsel.  It  is  said,  that,  from  that 
day  to  the  present,  these  deer,  and  all  that  are 
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descended  from  them,  are  marked  with  white, 
wherever  they  were  touched  by  the  yoke  or 
by  the  harness.  It  happened  also,  that  this 
same  servant  of  heaven,  standing  in  the  well,  in 
which  he  was  daily  wont  to  repeat  the  whole 
psalter  throughout,  a  hind,  whom  the  dogs 
were  pursuing,  broke  from  the  wood  adjoining, 
and  running  towards  him,  fell  at  his  feet,  nor 
could  it  by  any  means  be  brought  to  rise,  till 
he  had  assured  it  of  protection  and  security. 
The  dogs  presently  afterwards  advancing  to¬ 
wards  it  in  full  cry,  were  checked  and  reproved 
by  the  saint,  on  which  they  immediately  turned 
tail,  and  fled  hastily  away  from  their  prey. 
The  huntsman,  beholding  this  wonder,  fell 
prostrate  before  the  saint,  and  took  upon  him 
the  habit  of  a  monk,  in  the  priory  of  St.  Petroc, 
in  which  priory  his  horn  is  preserved  as  a 
memorial  of  this  adventure. 

In  the  legend,  several  other  miracles  are 
related  of  this  saint;  but  as  they  are  not 
noticed  in  the  paintings,  we  shall  forbear  to 
relate  them,  and  only  observe,  that  whatever 
fables  are  attached  to  the  history  of  this  per¬ 
sonage,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  learning 
and  ability,  and  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  the 
great  Alfred. 
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DANCE- MAINE, 

A  Druidical  Circle  in  Cornwall. 


In  the  parish  of  Burian,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  is  a  small  circle  of  nineteen  upright 
stones,  called  Dance-Maine ,  or  the  Merry 
Maidens ,  from  the  whimsical  tradition,  that  nine¬ 
teen  young  women,  or  maidens,  were  thus  trans¬ 
formed  for  dancing  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The 
stones  are  about  four  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  five  feet  distant  from  each  other;  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  is  about  twenty-five 
feet;  and  at  some  distance,  north-west  from  it, 
are  two  taller  upright  stones,  called  the  pipers. 


THE  WIDOW'S  HOUSE. 

Near  Ford,  in  Devonshire,  is  a  charitable 
institution,  called  the  Widow's  House ,  bearing 
this  inscription  on  its  front: 

Is’t  strange  a  Prophet’s  Widowe  poore  shoulde  be? 
If  strange,  then  is  the  Scripture  strange  to  thee. 
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This  was  founded  by  Lady  Lucy,  wife  of  Sir 
Richard  Reynell,  for  the  reception  of  four 
clergymen’s  widows;  each  of  whom  was  to 
receive  an  annuity  of  five  pounds  yearly ;  yet 
the  feoffees  have  altered  the  original  institution, 
and  only  two  widows  are  now  admitted,  with 
a  salary  of  ten  pounds  each  annually.  Over 
the  pew  allotted  to  these  matrons  in  the  church 
of  Wilborough,  is  a  curious  account  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  they  are  to  possess, 
and  the  rules  they  are  to  observe,  to  entitle 
them  to  the  residence  and  annuity.  “  They 
shall  be  noe  gadders,  gossippers,  tatlers,  tale¬ 
bearers,  nor  given  to  reproachful  words,  nor 
abusers  of  anye.  And  noe  man  may  be  lodged 
in  anye  of  ye  said  houses;  nor  anye  beare,  ale, 
or  wyne,  be  found  in  anye  of  ye  said  houses,  &c.” 


THE  SEVEN  PREBENDS. 

“  Chumleigh,  in  Devonshire,  is  remarkable,” 
says  Risdon,  “  for  the  seven  prebends  sometyme 
there :  the  manner  how  they  were  will  hardly 
perswade  creditt.  One  inhabitant  of  this  towne 
(for  so  the  tale  runneth),  being  a  poore  man, 
had  many  children,  and  thought  himself  too 
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much  blest  in  that  kinde ;  wherefore,  to  avoid 
the  charge  that  was  likely  to  grow  that  way, 
he  absented  himselfe  seven  years  from  his 
wife;  when  returning,  and  accompanying  her 
as  before,  she  was,  within  one  yeare  after, 
delivered  of  seven  male  children  at  one  byrth, 
which  made  the  poore  man  think  himself  utterly 
undone ;  and  thereby  dispaireing,  put  them  into 
a  baskett,  and  hasteth  to  the  river,  with  intent 
to  drown  them;  but  Divine  Providence  fol¬ 
lowing  him,  occasioned  the  lady  of  the  land, 
coming  at  that  instant  in  his  way,  to  demand 
what  he  carried  in  his  baskett; — who  replied 
that  he  had  whelpes ;  which  she  desired  to  see, 
proposing  to  choose  one  of  them; — who,  upon 
sight,  discovering  they  were  children,  compelled 
him  to  acquaint  her  with  the  circumstance; 
whom,  when  she  had  sharply  rebuked  for  such 
his  inhumanity,  forthwith  commanded  them  to 
be  taken  from  him,  and  put  to  nurse,  then  to 
schole ;  and,  consequently,  being  come  to  man’s 
estate,  provided  a  prebendship  for  every  one  of 
them  in  this  parishe;  but  these  eliemozinary 
acts  of  hers  are  almost  vanished,  togeather  with 
a  Free-School  there  founded,  by  the  charitable 
bounty  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford.” 


WYNARD’S  HOSPITAL. 


In  the  city  of  Exeter  is  an  hospital,  called 
r  the  Wynard’s,  or  God’s  House,  which  was  built 
f  and  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve 
poor  people,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  William 
Wynard,  Recorder  of  Exeter,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  and  Henry  the  Sixth.  This 
gentleman  bequeathed  various  lands  and  here¬ 
ditaments  in  the  city  and  county  of  Devon,  for 
their  support.  Each  person  has  a  neat  habita¬ 
tion,  with  a  small  garden  annexed,  and  a 
stipend,  both  weekly  and  annual.  The  memory 
of  the  founder  is  preserved  by  some  monkish 
verses,  inscribed  on  a  marble  tablet,  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation: 

May  these  new  walls,  which  boast  their  founder’s  name, 
To  distant  times  his  piety  proclaim! 

Not  for  the  rich  these  peaceful  domes  he  rears, 

But  opes  their  doors  when  poverty  appears; 

When  pain,  when  dire  diseases  pour  their  rage, 
When  creep  the  pangs  of  slow-consuming  age. 

To  Him ,  whose  glory  fills  the  eternal  throne, 

The  rising  fane  he  consecrates  alone! 


Nor  is  the  sacred  gift  bestow’d  in  vain; 

It  clears  his  soul  from  ev’ry  earthly  stain. 

Wynard ,  all  hail !  though  here  be  thine  the  praise, 

To  deal  with  equal  hand  thy  just  decrees; 

Yet  thy  bright  name,  not  to  these  halls  confin’d, 

Thy  country  graces,  and  adorns  mankind. 

This  possession  descended  from  the  family  of 
Wynard,  through  that  of  the  SpaJces  of  Somer¬ 
setshire,  to  the  Norths ,  Earls  of  Guildford; 
and  was  sold  by  the  late  celebrated  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  of  that  name,  in  the  year 
1789,  to  William  Kennaway,  Esq.  whose  son  is 
the  present  proprietor. 


Irish  Tradition  in  the  Valley  of  Glandiloughy 
in  the  County  of  Wichlon\ 

St.  Kievan  was  a  holy  man  and  a  great 
preacher,  and  beloved  by  all  who  heard  or  saw 
him;  amongst  others,  a  neighbouring  young 
woman  was  so  fond  of  attending  upon  his 
prayers  and  sermons,  that  she  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  him,  and  could  not  help  continually 
haunting  him  wherever  he  went,  which  was  the 
cause  of  great  vexation  to  the  holy  man.  After 
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trying  every  mode  of  getting  rid  of  this  damsel, 
he  worked  out  a  bed  in  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
where  he  supposed  she  could  never  find  him 
out;  but  in  the  morning,  when  he  awakened, 
he  saw  her  face  looking  in  at  him  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave ;  at  which  he  was  so  vexed,  that  he 
gave  her  a  push,  and  down  she  fell  into  the 
:  lake  below :  he  then  prayed  that  she  might  not 
be  drowned ;  and  soon  after,  to  his  great  satis¬ 
faction,  he  saw  her  floating  on  the  water,  and 
singing  the  sweetest  music. 


ST.  EDMUND— KING  AND  MARTYR. 

Like  many  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  story, 
the  birth  of  Edmund  is  ushered  into  notice  by  a 
prophetic  prodigy.  Alkmund,  a  Saxon  prince 
of  distinguished  valour,  wisdom,  and  piety, 
being  upon  a  pilgrimage  at  Rome,  while  per¬ 
forming  his  devotions,  a  brilliant  sun  was  ob¬ 
served  to  display  its  glories  on  his  breast.  A 
prophetess  interprets  this  to  be  a  happy  omen, 
and  promises  Alkmund  a  son,  whose  fame 
should  extend  over  the  whole  world.  Alkmund 
returns  home ;  and  that  very  year  his  queen 
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Siware  makes  him  a  joyful  father.  Edmund  is 
bom  in  Nozenberghes,  a.d.  841. 

About  this  time,  Offa,  a  relation  of  Alkmund, 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  East  Anglia;  and,  having 
no  child  to  inherit  his  dignities,  he  resolves 
upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem;  and  there,  by 
devotional  exercises,  to  supplicate  the  blessing 
of  an  heir. 

In  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  visits  his 
kinsman  Alkmund,  and  is  by  him  entertained 
with  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  the  splendour 
of  royalty.  The  pleasing  manners  and  esti¬ 
mable  qualities  of  the  youthful  Edmund  en¬ 
gaged  the  heart  of  Offa.  On  his  departure,  he 
presented  to  the  young  prince  a  valuable  ring, 
saying  to  him,  “  Accept,  my  dearest  Edmund, 
this  pledge  of  my  regard,  and  memorial  of  an 
unalterable  attachment,  the  result  of  your  assi¬ 
duous  attentions.  With  pleasure  I  acknowledge 
your  kindness ;  and,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
it  shall  not  want  a  proper  reward.”  The  king 
proceeded  on  his  journey ;  and  having  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  paid  his  vows,  and  performed 
those  religious  exercises  which  were  the  objects 
of  his  pilgrimage.  On  his  return  he  was  taken 
ill  at  a  place  called  St.  George’s  Arm,  or  Port 
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St.  George;  and,  apprehending  his  dissolution 
near,  convokes  his  council  to  deliberate  on  the 
succession  to  the  kingdom.  He  addresses  the 
assembly :  “  My  relation,  the  King  of  Saxony’s 
son,  is  not  unknown  to  you:  this  accomplished 
and  elegant  prince  I  earnestly  recommend  as 
my  successor,  and  your  future  sovereign;”  and 
resigns  to  them  his  royal  signet,  to  be  delivered 
to  Edmund,  as  a  token  of  his  appointment. 

After  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Offa  were 
celebrated,  his  nobles  hastened  to  Saxony, 
delivered  the  royal  mandate,  and  entreated 
Edmund  to  accept  the  vacant  crown. 

Alkmund  convenes  his  bishops  and  nobles, 
and  declares  the  purpose  of  the  embassy. 
They  unanimously  recommend  his  concurrence. 
He  then  appoints  a  nobleman  of  distinguished 
wisdom  and  integrity,  to  be  his  son’s  guardian 
and  counsellor,  and  selects  twenty  of  his  own 
knights,  and  the  same  number  of  Offa’s  East 
Anglian  nobles,  to  undertake  the  conduct  and 
management  of  the  affair.  Every  necessary 
arrangement  being  speedily  formed,  the  young 
prince,  amidst  the  tears  and  blessings  of  Alk¬ 
mund  and  Siware,  takes  leave,  and  sails  for 
h  2 
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East  Anglia.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  shore 
of  his  new  dominions,  he  kneels  on  the  sands, 
in  grateful  praise  to  heaven  for  past  mercies, 
and  devout  prayer  for  future  protection. 

Five  springs  of  sweet  water  immediately 
flowed  from  the  dry  and  sandy  soil  upon  which 
the  royal  stranger  knelt;  in  commemoration  of 
which  he  afterwards  built,  upon  the  same  spot, 
the  town,  named  from  this  circumstance,  Hun - 
stantore. 

Edmund  did  not  assume  the  royal  dignities 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  but  spent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  in  studious  retirement,  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Attleborough. 

It  might  now  be  expected,  that  under  such 
circumstances  his  counsellors  should  direct  his 
young  mind  to  anticipate  the  cares  of  royalty; 
to  examine  the  laws  of  the  state  he  was  about 
to  govern;  and  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  customs,  manners,  and  interests  of  the 
people  whose  happiness  was  shortly  to  be  in¬ 
trusted  to  him.  The  genius  of  the  age  gave  a 
very  different  complexion  to  Edmund’s  studies. 
He  employed  the  twelve  months  of  seclusion  in 
committing  to  memory  the  psalter.  The  book 
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he  was  supposed  to  have  used  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  was  said  afterwards  to  have  been  preserved 
in  Bury  Abbey,  with  religious  veneration.* 
During  Edward’s  retirement,  a  report  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  his  pretensions  obtained  considerable 
ground  in  East  Anglia,  and  popular  dissatis¬ 
faction  began  to  discover  itself.  An  assembly 
of  the  people  was  therefore  convoked,  and  the 
question  of  appointing  a  sovereign  was  discus¬ 
sed  in  a  solemn  manner.  Humbert,  the  bishop 
of  Hulm,  supported  by  the  nobles,  reminded 
the  assembly,  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  realm  required  that  Edmund  should  take 
the  crown ;  that  his  accomplishments  and  virtue 
were  worthy  of  this  dignity ;  that  he  was  the 
son  of  the  Saxon  king,  and  the  near  relation  of 
their  own  deceased  monarch,  who,  with  his 
dying  breath,  nominated  Edmund  his  successor. 
He  then  produced  the  royal  signet,  and  called 
as  witnesses  the  twenty  East  Anglian  Knights. 
On  these  grounds  he  demanded  their  assent 
and  concurrence  to  the  succession  of  Edmund. 
The  eloquence  of  the  venerable  prelate  was 

*  A  very  curious  ancient  Psalter  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  Library  of  St.  James’s  Church,  which  is  thought 
by  some  antiquaries  to  be  this  very  book. 
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completely  successful;  the  assembly  unani¬ 
mously  confirmed  Offa’s  appointment,  and 
conferred  the  kingdom  on  the  young  Saxon 
prince.  The  nobles,  attended  by  a  concourse  of 
the  joyful  people,  immediately  conducted  him 
into  Suffolk,  and  invested  him  with  the  insignia 
of  sovereignty. 

To  ascertain  with  precision  the  place  of  his 
coronation,  is  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty; 
however  the  time  of  performing  this  ceremony 
is  more  distinctly  thus  stated : 

“  The  most  glorious  king  Edmund  began 
his  reign  the  25th  of  December,  a.d.  855;  and 
was  crowned  and  anointed  king  of  East  Anglia, 
by  Humbert,  bishop  of  Hulm,  on  the  following 
Christmas-day,  a.d.  856;  having  then  com¬ 
pleted  the  15th  year  of  his  age.” 

Having  seated  Edmund  on  the  throne  of 
East  Anglia,  his  biographers  and  historians 
proceed,  in  a  strain  of  panegyric,  to  extol  the 
excellence  of  his  government,  and  the  virtuous 
conduct  of  his  life.  Piety,  candour,  gentleness, 
and  humility,  form  the  distinguishing  features 
of  his  character.  He  is  styled  the  enemy  of 
flatterers;  the  protector  of  the  widow  and 
orphan;  the  father  of  his  people;  and  a 
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model  for  all  princes ; — “  notable  excellence ; 
of  the  church  proved  perfection ;  judges  pro- 
vydence;  of  knighthode  the  martial  high 
renown;  merchaunts  high  discretion ;  the  heart 
of  Hercules;  supported  by  the  plough  and 
labour,  in  his  giftes  there  was  no  scarsete.” — The 
whole  catalogue  of  virtues  is  exhausted  in 
portraying  the  perfections  of  his  mind. 

The  disastrous  times  in  which  Edmund 
lived,  required  the  judicious  precaution  of  a 
provident  intellect,  and  the  bold  and  vigorous 
efforts  of  an  active  courage.  The  feeble  virtues 
of  the  young  king  were  unequal  to  the  contest, 
and  the  torrent  of  sanguinary  aggression  over¬ 
whelmed  him  in  the  earliest  stage  of  its  progress. 

The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  are  completely  obscured  by  legendary 
fable.  They  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  celebrated  northern  warrior,  Ragnor 
Lodbroc.  The  fame  of  Edmund’s  government 
extended  far  and  wide,  and  reached  Denmark ; 
whose  king,  Lothbrocus,  excites  the  jealousy  of 
his  two  sons,  Hyngwar  and  Ubba,  by  reciting 
to  them  the  success  and  fame  of  Edmund :  they 
vow  vengeance,  and  resolve  to  render  them¬ 
selves  equally  famous  by  an  attack  on  Edmund’s 
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newly  acquired  dominions.  A  plausible  pre¬ 
text  soon  presents  itself.  Lothbroc,  hawking 
on  the  sea-shore,  observes  his  favourite  hawk 
fall  into  the  sea;  gets  into  a  boat  to  rescue  his 
bird,  is  driven  out  to  sea,  and  cast  on  shore  in 
Norfolk;  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  he 
is  presented  with  his  hawk  to  King  Edmund, 
who  kindly  and  liberally  entertains  him;  re¬ 
quests  him  to  make  some  stay  at  his  court,  and 
assigns  his  own  falconer,  Bern,  as  a  companion 
to  the  Danish  monarch.  The  skill  and  success 
of  the  royal  visitant,  in  his  favourite  diversion 
of  hawking,  excites  the  admiration  of  Edmund, 
and  fills  Bern  with  jealousy  and  envy.  He 
seizes  an  opportunity,  when  they  were  together 
in  the  woods;  murders  him,  and  conceals  the 
body. 

Lothbroc’s  absence  during  three  days,  occa¬ 
sions  much  alarm;  his  favourite  greyhound  is 
observed  to  come  home  for  food;  and,  after 
much  fawning,  and  remarkable  notice  of  the 
king  and  nobles,  leaves  the  court.  On  the 
fourth  day  he  is  followed,  and  conducts  them  to 
the  murdered  body.  Edmund  institutes  an 
examination,  and  the  dog,  by  his  ferocity  to 
Bern,  points  him  out  as  the  murderer.  Edmund 
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commands  him  to  be  committed  to  the  waves, 
alone,  and  without  oar,  sail,  mast,  or  any  naval 
instrument,  in  the  same  boat  that  brought 
Lothbroc  to  East  Anglia.  The  winds  drive  him 
on  the  shores  of  Denmark;  the  Danes  recol¬ 
lect  the  boat,  and  earnestly  inquire  for  their 
sovereign.  Bern  answers,  that  Lothbroc,  hav¬ 
ing  been  cast  on  the  coasts  of  East  Anglia,  had 
been  murdered  by  order  of  King  Edmund  . 

The  sons  determine  on  immediate  vengeance ; 
and,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  Ingwar  and 
Ubba,  conducted  by  Bern,  and  attended  by 
Ralfdene,  Ostsitel,  Bagseg,  Hosten,  Eowils, 
Hamund,  and  Guthrum,  set  sail  for  East 
Anglia. 

Though  this  cause  of  the  attack,  as  stated  by 
the  Bury  writers,  should  be  deemed  fabulous, 
the  sanguinary  and  destructive  consequences  of 
the  invasion  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  Registers  say,  that  Edmund  daily  slew 
many  of  the  Danes,  and  give  some  instances 
of  his  successful  stratagems.  Having  been 
long  and  closely  besieged  in  one  of  his  camps, 
and  his  provisions  failing,  Edmund,  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  ordered  some  corn  to  be  thrown  to 
them;  and  a  hull,  well  fed  with  fresh  corn,  to 
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be  driven  without  the  lines.  This  was  imme¬ 
diately  seized  and  slaughtered  by  the  Pagans, 
who,  finding  its  stomach  filled  with  fresh  corn, 
concluded  that  the  besieged  were  in  no  want  of 
provisions,  since  they  fed  their  cattle  in  that 
manner:  they  therefore  raised  the  siege,  and, 
being  pursued  by  the  royal  saint,  suffered  some 
loss. 

On  another  occasion,  the  Pagans,  having 
surrounded  Edmund  in  one  of  his  fortresses, 
found  it  so  strongly  fortified,  that  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  retreat;  but  an  old  blind  mason,  one 
of  the  king’s  pensioners,  and  who  had  superin¬ 
tended  the  construction  of  the  wakes,  seduced 
by  a  bribe,  discovered  to  the  enemy  the  weakest 
part  of  the  wall.  The  king,  finding  their 
machines  likely  to  force  the  place,  mounted  a 
swift  horse,  and  rushed  out  of  the  gate :  being 
pursued  by  the  Pagans,  they  inquired  of  him 
where  the  king  was;  he  answered,  “  Return 
quickly,  because  when  I  was  in  the  fort  the 
king  was  there.”  Hearing  this  they  imme¬ 
diately  returned  to  search  the  fort  for  the  king; 
but  not  finding  him,  it  then  first  occurred  to 
them,  that  it  was  the  king  himself  who  spoke 
to  them ;  and  fearing  his  return  with  an  army, 
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immediately  retreated.  Edmund,  having  col¬ 
lected  his  forces,  pursued  them.  After  many 
conflicts,  and  much  exertion  of  the  saint  and 
his  army,  the  Pagans  were  compelled  to  leave 
that  country,  but  were  still  able  to  march  into 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  in  the  third 
year  from  their  first  attack. 

Whatever  credit  these  relations  may  obtain, 
it  is  very  evident,  that  about  a.d.  869,  the 
destructive  torrent  proceeded  from  Yorkshire, 
in  a  southern  direction,  overwhelming  in  its 
progress  every  vestige  of  civilization.  The 
monasteries  of  Croyland,  Thorney,  Peterbo¬ 
rough,  Ramsay,  Soham,  and  Ely,  were  succes¬ 
sively  plundered  and  burnt,  and  their  inhabitants 
subjected  to  every  possible  indignity,  and  then 
murdered.  During  the  year  870,  it  appears  to 
have  reached  East  Anglia;  and  Ingwar  gained 
possession  of  Thetford,  then  king  Edmund’s 
capital.  Edmund  collected  his  forces,  and 
marched  to  oppose  the  invaders.  The  hostile 
armies  met  near  Thetford ;  and  after  an  engage¬ 
ment,  maintained  during  the  whole  day  with 
the  utmost  vigour  and  determined  courage, 
and  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  victory 
remained  undecided.  During  the  night,  Ed- 
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mund,  (in  the  language  of  the  monkish  writers) 
reflecting  not  only  on  the  immense  loss  of  his 
own  brave  soldiers,  fallen  in  defence  of  the 
country  and  the  Christian  faith,  and  who,  he 
doubted  not,  had  obtained  a  crown  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom;  but  also  on  the  death  of  so  many 
Pagans,  who,  dying  unconverted,  he  considered 
as  doomed  to  endless  misery,  retired  to  Egles- 
dene. 

An  embassy  from  Ingwar,  who  was  shortly 
after  the  battle  joined  by  his  brother  Ubba,  with 
ten  thousand  fresh  troops,  soon  followed  Edmund ; 
and  the  speeches  supposed  to  have  passed  upon 
this  occasion,  are  given  by  Abbo,  in  a  style  of 
oratorical  declamation,  interpersed  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  classic  poets.  King  Edmund, 
attended  by  Bishop  Humbert  and  his  council, 
received  the  Danish  messenger,  who  thus  de¬ 
livered  his  master’s  proposals : 

“  Our  Lord,  formidable  on  sea  and  land, 
King  Ingwar,  most  invincible,  by  conquest 
subjecting  to  himself  many  countries,  with  a 
numerous  fleet,  has  landed  on  the  shore  of  this 
province,  intending  here  to  pass  the  winter; 
and,  therefore,  demands  that  you  divide  with 
him  your  treasures  and  paternal  dominions. 
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If  you  despise  his  power,  supported  as  it  is 
by  innumerable  legions,  you  will  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  either  kingdom  or  life.  And 
who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldst  dare  insolently 
to  speak  against  such  power  ?  Protected  by 
the  favouring  elements,  the  tempests  of  the 
ocean  assist  our  oars,  and  retard  not  the 
designs  of  those,  over  whom  the  tremendous 
thunderings  of  heaven,  and  the  rapid  blasts  of 
lightning,  pass  without  injury.  Submit  there¬ 
fore  to  this  potent  commander,  on  whom  the 
elements  attend,  and  who,  in  all  cases,  deter¬ 
mines  to  favour  the  obedient,  and  vanquish  the 
presumptuous.” 

Bishop  Humbert,  anxious  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  king,  earnestly  recommends  imme¬ 
diate  compliance  with  this  imperious  demand. 

Edmund,  with  down-cast  eyes,  was  long 
silent ;  but  at  length  declared  that  he  should  die 
with  pleasure,  if  his  death  would  restore  to  its 
former  peace  his  desolated  beloved  country. 

The  bishop  states  that  the  country  is  already 
covered  with  slain,  and  without  means  of  de¬ 
fence;  and  therefore  urges  his  beloved  monarch 
to  avoid  the  impending  punishment. 

The  king  perseveres,  and  again  declares  his 
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wish  to  die  for  his  subjects.  Flight  would 
tarnish  his  former  glory.  Could  he  now 
sustain  the  disgrace  of  deserting  his  brethren  in 
arms?  It  is  honourable  to  die  for  our  country. 
He  had  devoted  his  life  to  Christ,  and  would 
not  now  begin  to  serve  two  masters.  Then 
addresses  the  ambassador: 

“  Polluted  with  the  blood  of  my  subjects, 
you  deserve  death;  but  following  the  example 
of  Christ,  lam  unwilling  to  defile  my  hands ; 
and,  for  his  name,  am  prepared  to  submit  to 
fire  and  darts;  hasten  therefore  to  complete 
your  injurious  purpose,  and  bear  to  your  mas¬ 
ter  this  answer.” 

“  A  true  son,  you  imitate  your  father  the 
devil,  who,  swollen  with  pride,  fell  from  heaven, 
and  desiring  to  involve  mankind  in  his  own 
falsehood,  has  subjected  many  to  his  own  pu¬ 
nishment.” 

“  You,  his  chief  follower,  shall  neither  inti¬ 
midate  me  with  threats,  nor  decoy  me  with 
flattering  allurements.  You  will  find  me  un¬ 
armed,  restrained  by  the  faith  of  Christ.  The 
treasure  bestowed  on  us  by  Providence,  your 
avidity  may  seize  and  consume.  This  frail 
carcase  you  may  break  as  an  earthen  vessel; 
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but  the  freedom  of  the  mind  you  can  never  for 
a  moment  constrain.  To  assert  immortal  liberty, 
if  not  with  arms,  at  least  with  life,  is  more 
honourable,  than  with  weeping  complaints  to 
seek  it  when  lost.  For  me,  to  die  is  glory — 
to  live,  contumacious  bondage.  Never,  for 
the  love  of  temporal  life,  will  I  submit  to  a 
Pagan  leader;  preferring  rather  to  be  a  stan¬ 
dard  -  bearer  in  the  pavilions  of  the  King 
Eternal.” 

Ingwar  and  Ubba,  incensed  at  this  answer  to 
their  embassy,  march  to  Eglesdene,  and  Edmund 
surrenders  to  their  superior  force  without  fur¬ 
ther  contest ;  and  still  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  conqueror’s  terms,  is  bound  to  a  tree,  and 
beaten  with  short  bats.  They  then  wantonly 
made  him  a  mark  to  exercise  the  skill  of  their 
archers ;  and  his  body  was  covered  with  arrows, 
like  a  porcupine  with  quills.  Ingwar,  still 
finding  his  mind  invincible,  ordered  his  head  to 
be  struck  off.  “  And  thus  he  deide,  Kyng, 
Martyr,  and  Virgyne,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
a.d.  870,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  29th  of  his  age.  His  faithful  friend, 
Bishop  Humbert,  suffered  at  the  same  time  with 
his  Royal  Master.” 
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The  Danes  were  now  masters  of  East  Anglia, 
and  ravaged  the  country  uncontrolled  during 
the  winter.  Upon  the  approach  of  spring,  they 
marched  into  Mercia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  that  afforded  more  plunder  to  gratify 
their  rapacity ;  but  maintained  the  supreme 
authority  in  East  Anglia,  and  soon  after  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  there  under  Godrum,  or 
Gothrem,  who,  in  a.d..  878,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  King  Alfred,  and  embraced  Christi¬ 
anity.  This  Danish  prince,  on  his  decease,  was 
interred  at  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk. 

The  circumstance  relating  to  St.  Edmund, 
which  took  place  on  the  retreat  of  the  Danes, 
and  which  have  formed  a  favourite  theme  for 
the  monkish  writers,  and  a  favourite  subject 
for  their  painters  and  sculptors,  are  given  with 
miraculous  embellishments  by  Abbo,  and  from 
his  account  transcribed,  with  various  degrees  of 
amplification,  by  most  of  the  subsequent  mo¬ 
nastic  poets  and  historians. 

To  offer  the  utmost  indignity  to  the  martyred 
king,  the  Pagans  cast  his  severed  head  and 
body  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  woods  of 
Eglesdene.  When  the  departure  of  the  Danes 
removed  the  terror  their  presence  inspired,  the 
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East  Anglians,  prompted  by  affection  for  their 
late  sovereign,  assembled  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  to  pay  his  corpse  the  last  duties  of 
attachment.  After  a  sorrowful  search,  the  body 
is  discovered,  conveyed  to  the  neighbouring 
village,  Hoxne,  and  there  interred;  but  the 
head  could  not  be  found.  The  zealous  and 
dutiful  subjects  therefore  divide  themselves 
into  small  parties,  and  search  every  part  of  the 
wood.  Terrified  by  the  thickness  and  obscu¬ 
rity  of  the  wood,  some  of  them  cry  out  to  their 
companions  —  “  Where  arc  you  ?”  A  voice 
answers,  “  Here>  here ,  here!” — They  hasten  to 
the  place  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and 
find  the  long-sought  head  in  a  thicket  of  thorns, 
guarded  by  a  wolf : —  “  An  unkouth  thyng,  and 
strange  ageyn  nature.”  The  people,  almost 
overpowered  with  joy,  with  all  possible  venera¬ 
tion,  take  the  holy  head,  which  its  guardian 
quietly  surrenders  to  them,  and  carry  it  to  the 
body.  The  friendly  wolf  joined  in  the  proces¬ 
sion;  and  after  seeing  the  “  precious  treasure,” 
that  he  had  with  so  much  care  protected,  de¬ 
posited  with  the  body  whence  it  had  been 
severed,  with  doleful  mourning,  and  without 
shewing  any  fierceness,  returned  into  the  woods. 
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This  was  about  forty  days  after  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  the  saint. 

The  head  was  some  time  after  observed  to 
have  united  with  the  body;  and  the  mark  of 
separation  appeared  round  the  neck,  like  a 
“  purple  thread.” 

The  affection  and  reverence  which  the  virtues 
of  Edmund’s  life  had  excited  in  the  breasts  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  sorrow  they  felt  at  his 
premature  and  violent  death,  appear  to  have 
been  long  suppressed  and  overborne  by  the 
horrors  of  a  Pagan  invasion,  and  the  general 
misery  of  a  conquered  and  desolated  country. 

The  obsequies  of  the  martyred  king  were 
dignified  by  no  august  solemnities ;  and  his 
body,  buried  in  the  earth,  lay  neglected  in  the 
obscure  chapel  at  Hoxne  for  thirty-three  years. 

Miraculous  agency,  the  means  of  awakening 
the  devotional  energies  most  usual  and  most 
effectual  in  that  age,  was  then  resorted  to. 

A  report  was  extensively  circulated,  that  some 
blind  were  restored  to  sight,  and  many  other 
miracles  performed  by  the  deceased  king  and 
martyr. 

The  dormant  attention  of  his  late  subjects 
was  thus  roused  into  action;  and  not  only  the 
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common  people,  but  also  the  nobles,  the  bishops, 
and  the  clergy,  were  zealous  to  testify  their 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  martyred  sove¬ 
reign. 

As  a  more  suitable  depository  for  the  ho¬ 
noured  corpse,  a  large  church  was  constructed 
with  wood  in  the  town  of  Betricheswyrtli;  and 
Abbo  says,  when  they  expected,  from  the  length 
of  time,  to  find  the  body  putrid,  to  their  asto¬ 
nishment,  it  appeared  safe,  and  as  in  health,  with 
the  head  united  to  it,  only  the  mark  of  a  red 
thread  appearing  round  the  neck. 

And  this  blessed  king  and  martyr  was,  about 
a.  d.  903,  translated  from  the  obscure  abode  at 
Hoxne,  to  this  stately  one,  prepared  for  his 
reception  in  a  town,  which,  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  may  be  supposed  to  have  then  possessed 
considerable  eminence  and  distinction. 

The  impression  of  reverence  already  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  populace,  was  increased 
by  the  declaration,  that  the  sacred  body  was 
found  with  the  head  re-united  to  it,  and  in  a 
state  perfect  and  incorrupted ,  as  if  it  had  been 
that  very  day  interred.  A  female  devotee, 
called  Oswyn,  appeared  as  witness  of  this  m- 
corruption;  and  averred  that  she  had  long 
i  2 
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secluded  herself  and  lived  near  the  town,  and 
for  several  preceding  years  annually  cut  the 
hair,  and  paired  the  nails  of  the  saint,  and  had 
preserved  these  sacred  relics  with  religious  care. 

Some  ecclesiastics  immediately  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  a  monastic  life,  under  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  the  royal  saint  and  martyr.  Leo- 
fric,  Alfric,  Bonefield,  and  Edmund,  were  priests; 
and  two  others,  Leofric  and  Kenelm,  adminis¬ 
tered  to  them  in  the  office  of  deacons.  The  fre¬ 
quent  visits  and  exhortations  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hulm,  and  sometimes  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
(probably  Theodred  the  First,)  animated  the 
devotion  of  the  clergy,  and  augmented  the 
fame  of  their  sanctity.  In  a  few  years,  this 
small  society  increased  to  fourteen  priests  and 
five  deacons,  subsisting  on  the  offerings  and 
charitable  oblations  of  the  pious  and  devout. 

At  this  period  the  country  still  remained  in  a 
state  of  intestine  commotion,  harassed  and 
oppressed  by  the  plundering  Danes.  Edward 
the  Elder,  and  son  of  Alfred,  marched  an  army 
into  East  Anglia,  to  repress  the  rapacity  of  the 
Danes;  and  having  ravaged  the  country,  or¬ 
dered  a  retreat ;  hut  his  Kentish-men,  desirous 
of  more  plunder,  established  their  quarters  at 
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the  town  now  called  Bury .  Here  they  were 
assaulted  by  the  Danes,  who  had  formed  a 
junction  with  the  rebel  army  under  Ethelwald, 
who  was  contending  for  Edward’s  crown.  The 
Kentish-men,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  were 
defeated ;  but  the  Danes  purchased  their  victory 
with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  men ;  and  the 
usurper  Ethelwald  also  lost  his  life. 

The  ecclesiastical  votaries  of  St.  Edmund 
were,  about  a.  d.  925,  incorporated  into  a 
College  of  Priests,  either  by  King  Athelstan, 
or  by  Bederic,  under  the  royal  protection. 
From  the  observations  of  some  of  the  Monastic 
Registers,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Bederic  was 
at  this  time  chief  lord  of  the  town;  that  from 
him  it  had  received  the  name  Betriclieswyrth ; 
and  that  he  presented  the  new  church,  and  some 
lands  around  it,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  now 
incorporated. 

The  institution,  having  thus  obtained  royal 
notice  and  protection,  was  rapidly  extending 
its  fame  and  influence.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  probably  preceiving  the  advantages  likely 
to  accrue  to  them  from  the  royal  martyr’s' 
increasing  celebrity,  chose  him  for  their  tutelar 
saint;  and  to  render  their  respect  and  honour 
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to  his  memory  more  evident,  the  appellation 
Betrichesmyrth  was  discontinued;  and  the  town 
began  about  this  time  to  be  called  St.  Edmund’s 
Bury. 

The  means  employed  to  introduce  the  deceas¬ 
ed  king  to  public  attention  were  also  continued, 
to  obtain  maintenance  and  establishment  for 
the  clergy.  Miraculous  interposition,  the  in¬ 
strument  in  ignorant  ages  of  clerical  power  and 
influence,  was  found  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
fame  and  riches.  The  supernatural  powers 
of  the  royal  saint  and  martyr  were  therefore 
blazoned  with  unceasing  exertion;  and,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  and  unceasing  miracles 
said  to  be  performed  by  him,  many  oblations 
and  benefactions  were  presented  to  the  rising 
convent. 

The  society,  at  first  weak  and  defenceless, 
employed  the  instrument  of  their  aggrandise¬ 
ment  as  a  weapon  of  defence  and  protection. 
Some  thieves,  having  attempted  to  plunder  the 
church  of  St.  Edmund,  were  taken  in  the  fact, 
and  executed  by  order  of  Theodred,  bishop  of 
the  diocese ;  and  it  was  spread  abroad,  that  the 
villains  had  been  apprehended  by  the  assistance 
of  St.  Edmund,  who  miraculously  shackled 
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them,  and  rendered  them  unable  to  move  from 
the  ladders  and  parts  of  the  building  they  were 
on,  till  they  were  taken  by  the  officers  of  justice. 

The  incorruption  of  St.  Edmund’s  body 
seems  to  have  been,  for  many  ages,  a  very 
favourite  miracle  with  the  monastic  writers;  it 
was  long  introduced  into  most  of  their  important 
charters.  By  some  it  was  considered  as  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  mark  of  the  favour  of  heaven,  and 
as  an  indisputable  proof  of  the  saint’s  immacu¬ 
late  chastity  during  life;  and  even  to  have 
doubted  of  its  truth,  is  stated  to  have  been 
punished  by  signal  inflictions  of  divine  ven¬ 
geance. 

A  certain  nobleman,  named  Leofstanus, 
presuming  to  doubt  concerning  the  incorruption 
of  the  martyr’s  body,  arrogantly  ordered  the 
tomb  to  be  opened,  that  he  might  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  this  remarkable  fact:  his 
request  was  complied  with,  and  “  he  saw  the 
body  of  the  saint  uncorrupted;  but  being 
immediately  seized  by  a  demon,  he  miserably 
expired.” 

This  story,  no  doubt,  repressed  that  curiosity 
which  might  otherwise  have  explored  too 
minutely  the  clerical  arcana. 
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An  ecclesiastic,  however,  was  permitted, 
without  incurring  this  awful  fate,  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  for  himself,  and  for  others 
also:  the  veracity  of  bishop  Theodred  is  ad¬ 
duced  as  a  most  unequivocal  testimony  to 
authenticate  the  fact.  “  Having  performed  a 
devotional  fast  for  three  days,  he  opened  the 
coffin,  and  found  the  body  perfect,  washed  it, 
arrayed  it  in  new  vestments;”  and  again  re¬ 
placed  it  in  its  narrow  dwelling.* 


ANCIENT  LIVING. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  journal 
of  the  celebrated  Elizabeth  Woodville,  previous 
to  her  marriage  with  Lord  Grey.  She  was 
afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV.,  and  died 
in  confinement  at  Southwark  under  Henry  VII. 
in  1486.  It  is  taken  from  an  ancient  manu¬ 
script,  preserved  in  Drummond  Castle,  and 
communicated  to  the  public  by  Lady  Rother¬ 
ham. 

Monday ,  a.  m. — Rose  at  four  o’clock,  and 

*  This  legend  is  taken  from  the  Rev.  Richard  Yates’s 
History  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 
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milked  the  cows  with  Catherine;  Rachel  the 
other  dairy-maid  having  scalded  her  hand  in  so 
bad  a  manner  the  night  before.- — Made  a  poul¬ 
tice  for  Rachel,  and  gave  Robin  a  penny  to  get 
something  from  the  apothecary. 

Six  o'Clock. — The  buttock  of  beef  too  much 
boiled,  and  beer  a  little  of  the  stalest. 

Mem. — To  talk  with  the  cook  about  the 
first  fault,  and  mend  the  second  myself,  by 
tapping  a  fresh  barrel. 

S even  o’  C lock. — W ent  into  the  paddock  behind 
my  house,  with  my  maid  Dorothy; — caught 
Stump,  the  little  poney,  myself,  and  rode  a 
matter  of  six  miles,  without  saddle  or  bridle. 

Eight  o'Clock.  —  Went  to  walk  with  the 
lady,  my  mother,  in  the  court -yard;  fed 
twenty-five  men  and  women ;  chid  Roger 
severely,  for  expressing  some  ill-will  for  at¬ 
tending  us  with  broken  meat. 

Ten  o'Clock. — Went  to  dinner.  John  Grey 
a  most  comely  youth  ;  but  what  is  that  to  me? 
a  virtuous  maiden  should  be  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  her  parents.  John  ate  but  little, 
and  stole  many  tender  looks  at  me — said, 
women  would  never  be  handsome,  in  his 
opinion,  who  were  not  good  tempered.  I  hope 
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my  temper  is  not  bad,  nobody  finds  fault 
with  it  but  Roger;  and  he  is  the  most  dis¬ 
orderly  man  in  the  family.  John  Grey  likes 
white  teeth — my  teeth  are  of  a  pretty  good 
colour.  I  think  my  hair  is  as  black  as  jet; 
and  John,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Eleven  o'Clock. — Rose  from  the  table;  the 
company  all  desirous  of  walking  in  the  fields. — 
John  Grey  would  lift  me  over  every  stile,  and 
twice  squeezed  my  hand  with  great  vehemence. 

I  cannot  say  I  should  have  any  objection  to 
John  Grey ;  he  plays  at  prison-bars  as  well  as 
any  of  the  country  gentlemen ;  is  remarkably 
dutiful  to  his  parents,  my  lord  and  lady;  and 
never  misses  church  on  Sundays. 

Three  o'Clock. —  Poor  Farmer  Robinson’s 
house  burnt  down,  by  accidental  fire.  John  Grey 
proposed  a  subscription  among  the  company 
for  the  relief  of  the  farmer,  and  gave  no  less 
than  four  pounds  with  this  benevolent  intent. 

Mem. — Never  saw  him  look  so  comely  as 
at  that  moment. 

Four  o'Clock. — Went  to  prayers. 

Six  o'Clock. — Fed  the  hogs  and  poultry. 

Seven  o'Clock. — Supper  on  table,  delayed  till 
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that  hour,  on  account  of  Farmer  Robinson’s 
misfortune. 

Mem.~ The  goose  pie  too  much  baked,  and 
pork  roasted  to  rags. 

Nine  o'Clock . — The  company  fast  asleep — 
these  late  hours  very  disagreeable.  Said  my 
prayers  a  second  time— John  Grey  disturbed 
my  thoughts  too  much  the  first  time.  Fell 
asleep,  and  dreamed  of  John  Grey. 


LYDFORD  LAW. 

In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  this  saying  is 
common : 

“  First  hang  and  draw, 

Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lydford  Law.” 

Sometimes  it  is  expressed  in  this  manner: — 
“  Lydford  Law,  by  which  they  hang  men  first, 
and  try  them  afterwards.” 

Lydford  was  formerly  a  town  of  note,  but 
now  an  inconsiderable  village,  not  far  from 
Tavistock,  and  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor. 
It  is  famous  for  a  ruined  castle,  beneath  which 
is  a  dungeon,  that  used  to  be  a  prison  for  the 
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confinement  of  persons  who  had  offended 
against  the  Stannery  Courts  of  Tavistock, 
Ashburton,  Chapford,  and  Plympton.  These 
Stannery  Courts  were  erected  by  a  charter  of 
Edward  the  Third,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  tin-mines,  in  Devonshire,  and 
of  determining  causes  among  the  tinners, 
whether  criminal,  or  actions  for  debt.  The 
proceedings  were  very  summary,  and  the  prison 
horribly  offensive.  William  Browne,  of  Tavi¬ 
stock,  and  the  author  of  Britannia’s  Pastorals, 
wrote  the  following  humorous  description  of 
Lydford,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First : 

I  oft  have  heard  of  Lydford  law, 

How  in  the  mom  they  hang  and  draw, 

And  sit  in  judgment  after: 

At  first,  I  wonder'd  at  it  much: 

But  since,  I  find  the  reason’s  such, 

That  it  deserves  no  laughter. 

They  have  a  castle  on  a  hill, — 

I  took  it  for  an  old  windmill, 

The  vanes  blown  off  by  weather ; 

To  lie  therein  one  night,  ’tis  guess’d, 

’Twere  better  to  be  ston’d  and  press’d, 

Or  hang’d — now  choose  you  whether. 
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Ten  men  less  room,  within  this  cave, 

Than  five  mice  in  a  lantern  have ; 

The  keepers  they  are  sly  ones: — 

If  any  could  devise  by  art, 

To  get  it  up  into  a  cart, 

’Twere  fit  to  carry  lions. 

When  I  beheld  it,  Lord,  thought  I, 

What  justice,  and  what  clemency, 

Hath  Lydford! — when  I  saw  all. 

I  know  none  gladly  there  would  stay, 

But  rather  hang  out  of  the  way. 

Than  tarry  for  a  trial. 

The  prince  an  hundred  pound  hath  sent, 

To  mend  the  leads  and  planchens*  rent 
Within  this  living  tomb; 

Some  forty-five  pounds  more  had  paid 
The  debts  of  all  that  shall  be  laid 
There  till  the  day  of  doom. 

One  lies  there  for  a  seam  of  malt. 

Another  for  a  peck  of  salt, 

Two  sureties  for  a  noble. 

If  this  be  true,  or  else  false  news, 

You  may  go  ask  of  Master  Crews, 
JohnVaughan,  or  John  Noble.f 

*  The  wooden  floorings  are  so  called  in  the  west  of  England, 
t  The  first  of  these  persons  was  then  steward  of  the 
Stannery  court,  and  the  two  others,  attorneys  in  the  same. 
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More,  to  these  men  that  lie  in  lurch 
There  is  a  bridge,  there  is  a  church, 
Seven  ashes,  and  one  oak ; 

Three  houses  standing,  and  ten  down, — 
They  say  the  parson  has  a  gown, 

But  I  saw  ne’er  a  cloak. 


Whereby  you  may  consider  well, 

That  plain  simplicity  doth  dwell 
At  Lydford,  without  bravery : 

And  in  the  town,  both  young  and  grave, 
Do  love  the  naked  truth  to  have, — 

No  cloak  to  hide  their  knavery. 


The  people  all  within  this  clime 
Are  frozen  in  the  winter  time, 

For  sure  I  do  not  fain; 

And  when  the  summer  is  begun, 
They  lie  like  silk-worms  in  the  sun, 
And  come  to  life  again. 


One  told  me,  in  King  Caesar's  time, 

The  town  was  built  with  stone  and  lime ; 

But  sure  the  walls  were  clay; 

And  they  are  fall’n,  for  ought  I  see, 

And  since  the  houses  are  got  free, 

The  town  is  run  away. 
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Oh  Caesar !  if  thou  there  didst  reign, 
While  one  house  stands  come  there  again, 
Come  quickly  while  there  is  one ; 

If  thou  stay  but  a  little  fit, 

But  five  years  more,  they  will  commit 
The  whole  town  to  a  prison. 


To  see  it  thus  much  griev’d  was  I ; 

The  proverb  saith, 1  Sorrows  be  dry/ — 
So  was  I  at  the  matter; 

Now,  by  good  luck,  I  know  not  how, 
There  thither  came  a  strange  stray  cow, 
And  we  had  milk  and  water. 


To  nine  good  stomachs,  with  our  whig, 
At  last  we  got  a  roasting  pig ; 

This  diet  was  our  bounds ; 

And  this  was  just  as  if  ’twere  known, 
A  pound  of  butter  had  been  thrown 
Among  a  pack  of  hounds. 


One  glass  of  drink  I  got  by  chance, 

’Twas  claret  when  it  was  in  France, 

But  now  from  it  much  wider; 

I  think  a  man  might  make  as  good 
With  green  crabs  boil’d,  and  Brazil  wood, 
And  half  a  pint  of  cider. 
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I  kiss’d  the  mayor’s  hand  of  the  town, 

Who,  though  he  wear’s  no  scarlet  gown, 
Honours  the  Rose  and  Thistle ; 

A  piece  of  coral  to  the  mace, 

Which  there  I  saw  to  serve  in  place, 

Would  make  a  good  child’s  whistle. 

At  six  o’clock,  I  came  away, 

And  pray’d  for  those  that  were  to  stay 
Within  a  place  so  arrant; 

Wide  and  ope,  the  winds  so  roar, — 

By  God’s  grace  I’ll  come  there  no  more, 
Unless  by  some  Tyne  warrant. 

Near  Lydford  is  a  famous  waterfall,  and  a 
most  romantic  view  down  the  river  Lyd,  over 
which  is  a  curious  bridge,  with  a  single  arch. 
The  parish  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  com¬ 
prising  the  whole  Forest  of  Dartmoor. 


CURIOUS  CEREMONY  OBSERVED  ON 
MAUNDY-THURSDAY. 

March  19th,  1818,  being  Maundy-Thursday, 
the  royal  bounty  was  distributed  at  Whitehall 
with  the  usual  ceremonies.  This  custom  has 
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been  observed  since  the  year  1363,  when 
Edward  the  Third  actually  washed  the  feet  of 
a  number  of  poor  persons,  in  imitation  of  the 
example  of  our  Saviour;  and  it  is  also  on 
record,  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  did  the  same  at 
York  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
court  being  at  that  time  held  there;  and  the 
same  ceremony  is  still  kept  up  in  Catholic 
countries.  In  consequence  of  the  advanced  age 
of  our  revered  Monarch,  the  number  of  poor 
was  this  year  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  it  being  customary  to  relieve  as  many 
men,  and  a  like  number  of  women,  as  he  is  years 
old.  A  new  stair-case  being  then  erected  to 
Whitehall  chapel,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Duchess  of  York,  a  temporary  room  was  fitted 
up  in  Privy  Gardens  for  the  ceremony  to  take 
place,  where  two  cod,  two  salmon,  eighteen 
red-herrings,  eighteen  pickled  herrings,  and 
four  loaves,  were  given  to  each  person  in  a 
wooden  bowl,  to  which  was  afterwards  added 
three  pounds  and  a  half  of  beef,  and  another 
loaf.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Page,  the  Sub-Almoner, 
and  Mr.  Hanby,  the  Lord  High  Almoner’s 
Secretary,  superintended  the  distribution;  after 
which,  they  proposed  the  health  of  the  King, 
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which  was  drank  in  ale  from  wooden  cups. 
In  the  afternoon  the  ceremonies  and  additional 
bounties  were  resumed  in  the  chapel,  the  service 
being  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pridden.  The  cere¬ 
mony  commenced  by  a  procession  of  eight  Y  eomen 
of  the  Guard,  and  a  Yeoman  Usher,  one  of  the 
former  carrying  on  his  head  a  gold  dish,  in 
which  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  red  bags, 
each  containing  a  one-pound  note;  tied  to 
each  bag  was  a  white  one,  in  which  were  penny, 
two-penny,  three-penny,  and  four-penny  silver 
pieces,  amounting  to  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  ;  being  as  many  pence  as  the  King  is 
years  old.  This  dish  was  placed  on  a  table  in 
front  of  the  altar.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes, 
Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel-Royal,  the  Sub- Almo¬ 
ner,  the  Lord  High  Almoner’s  Secretary,  the 
Groom  of  the  Almonry,  and  two  boys,  and  two 
girls,  selected  for  their  good  behaviour  from 
St.  Margaret’s  School,  each  decorated  with 
muslin  scarfs  and  sashes,  closed  the  procession. 
After  the  first  lesson  appointed  for  the  day 
had  been  read,  these  gentlemen  entered  the 
gallery,  and  distributed  to  the  eighty  men  shoes 
and  stockings.  The  gentlemen  of  the  choir 
then  sung  an  appropriate  anthem;  after  which, 
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cloth  for  a  coat,  and  linen  for  a  shirt,  were 
distributed  in  like  manner.  Another  anthem 
was  then  performed,  when  the  bags  containing 
the  notes  and  small  silver  coins  were  distributed 
both  to  the  men  and  women.  Dr.  Arnold’s 
anthem  —  “  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from 
Edom” — was  then  sung,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pridden  read  an  appropriate  thanksgiving  and 
prayer.  After  which,  the  gentlemen  who  for¬ 
med  the  procession,  those  who  had  performed 
service,  and  the  poor  who  had  been  partakers 
of  the  royal  bounty,  drank  the  King’s  health  in 
claret  from  wooden  cups,  and  the  ceremony 
concluded.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  for 
the  information  of  our  readers,  that  the  word 
Maundy  is  derived  from  the  hand-baskets  or 
Maunds,  from  which  the  King  and  heads  of  the 
clergy  in  their  different  dioceses  anciently  dis¬ 
tributed  provisions  to  the  poor. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  St.  MARINO, 
NEAR  VENICE. 


The  founder  of  this  Republic,  now  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  saint,  was  in  his  life-time  a 
stone-cutter.  He  retired  to  this  mountain  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  and  betook  to  the 
life  of  a  hermit.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
getting  some  occasion  of  a  miracle  from  the 
hand  of  a  religious  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  country 
of  superstition;  and  every  thing  concurs,  not 
only  in  the  believing,  but  in  the  giving  rise,  to 
such  accounts,  and  in  the  propagating  them. 
He  was  at  one  time,  they  tell  you,  walking  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  where  a  poor  Vigneron 
was  rolling  down  a  stone  from  a  broken  rock, 
to  make  up  a  breach  in  an  inclosure;  the 
venerable  father  saw  him  toiling,  and  compas¬ 
sionated  him : — “  You  will  soon  be  released  from 
all  this  pain,  my  son,”  said  he;  “  have  comfort.” 
It  happened  that  the  fellow  had  been  used  to 
be  often  afflicted  with  the  cholic ;  whether  a  fit 
was  at  that  time  leaving  him,  or  what  was  the 
particular  incident,  we  are  not  at  this  time  to 
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know;  but  hearing  the  consolation  from  so 
venerable  a  mouth,  he  placed  great  confidence 
in  it.  The  father  had  the  repute  of  a  person  of 
great  sanctity :  he  had  only  meant,  that  death 
should  one  time  release  him  from  such  fatigue ; 
but  the  fellow,  to  whom  custom  had  rendered 
this  familiar,  and  who  would  not  have  wished  to 
be  eased  from  it  on  such  conditions,  imagined 
that  he  spoke  of  his  disorder.  Whether  nature 
or  faith  performed  the  cure,  we  know  not;  but 
it  was  instantaneous.  The  man  ran  to  his 
companions  lower  down  the  hill;  he  told  them, 
the  holy  man  had  known  his  disease,  without 
speaking  a  word  about  it,  and  had  cured  him 
by  only  crossing  his  hands  over  him.  This 
miracle  was  believed,  and  reported  everywhere. 
The  fellow,  likely  enough,  had  his  fits  after¬ 
wards,  but  they  came  too  late:  the  reputation 
of  the  saint  was  up,  and  the  return  of  his 
disorder  would  be  attributed  to  his  sins. 

The  story  made  a  considerable  noise;  people 
flocked  about  the  hermit  who  had  the  power  of 
miracles;  and  the  princess  of  the  country,  to 
shew  her  zeal  for  the  glory  of  her  religion,  gave 
him  the  mountain  on  which  he  had  performed 
the  miracle,  as  his  own  for  ever.  The  people. 


who  attended  him  from  this  time,  built  the 
town ;  and  as  they  left  it  so  it  stands,  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  piety,  but  never  to  be  made  any  bigger. 
It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  veneration  which 
is  paid  to  him  by  the  people,  and  they  expect 
as  much  from  strangers;  they  attribute  the 
duration  of  their  commonwealth  to  his  protec¬ 
tion.  They  hardly  allow  the  Virgin  Mary  a 
place  above  him  among  the  saints*  As  to  all 
the  rest,  they  prefer  St.  Marino,  by  many  de¬ 
grees.  Their  best  church  is  dedicated  to  him, 
and  his  remains  are  buried  in  it.  They  have 
his  statue  over  the  great  altar,  and  pay  him 
divine  honours.  It  is  among  their  laws,  that 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  him  is  blasphemy; 
and  it  is  punished  in  the  same  manner. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Marino  recount,  with  a 
peculiar  degree  of  pride,  the  vicissitudes  of  for¬ 
tune  in  the  other  states  of  Italy ;  and  while  they 
tell  you  in  what  manner,  and  at  what  time,  they 
changed  their  several  masters,  add,  with  a 
triumphant  air,  that  St.  Marino  has  stood  secure 
during  all  these  changes  and  shocks  of  fortune; 
the  piety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  power  of  its 
protector  and  founder,  have  preserved  it. 
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ORIGIN  OF  ST.  MARY  THE  GREAT,  AT 
POICTIERS. 


It  is  reported,  that  the  foundation  of  our 
Lady  the  Great,  at  Poictiers,  had  this  beginning : 
A  licentious  young  man,  having  his  dwelling 
house  where  the  church  now  standeth,  had  one 
night  gotten  a  wench  to  lie  with  him,  who  as 
soon  as  she  came  to  bed,  he  demanded  her 
name.  She  answered  Mary. — The  young  man 
hearing  that  name,  was  suddenly  struck  with 
religious  inclinations,  and  an  awful  respect  unto 
that  sacred  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary ,  the 
blessed  mother  of  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer, 
that  he  did  not  only  directly  put  her  away  from 
him,  but  reformed  all  the  remainder  of  his 
succeeding  life:  and  that  in  consideration  of 
this  miracle,  there  was  first  erected  a  chapel  in 
the  place  where  this  young  man’s  house  stood, 
consecrated  unto  that  holy  name,  and  afterwards 
the  fair  great  church,  which  yet  continueth. 
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THE  SPANISH  PAINTER. 

A  Remarkable  Instance  of  Popish  Superstition. 


Pacheo  relates,  that  the  pious  Juanes,  an 
eminent  Spanish  painter,  who  never  visited  the 
easel  without  first  approaching  the  altar ;  and 
who,  as  he  gave  his  characters  life,  gave  them 
also  adoration;  while  engaged  in  painting  the 
famous  picture  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
at  the  immediate  desire  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
being  one  day  seated  on  a  scaffold  at  work  upon 
the  upper  parts  of  the  picture,  the  frame  gave 
way,  and  the  painter  was  in  the  act  of  falling; 
when  the  holy  personage,  whose  portrait  he  had 
just  finished,  stept  suddenly  forward  out  of  the 
canvas,  and  seizing  his  hand,  preserved  him 
from  the  fall.  This  being  done,  and  Juanes 
safe  landed  on  the  floor,  the  gracious  lady, 
with  all  possible  composure,  returned  to  her 
post,  and  has  continued  there  ever  since,  dis¬ 
pensing  her  favours  to  her  supplicants  and 
worshippers. 
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GERMAN  LEGEND. 


A  young  nobleman  of  great  hopes  and  fortune 
chanced  to  lose  his  way,  in  the  town  which  he 
inhabited,  (the  capital  of  a  German  Province.) 
He  had  accidentally  involved  himself  among 
the  narrow  and  winding  streets  of  a  suburb, 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  order  of  the  people, 
and  an  approaching  thunder-storm  determined 
him  to  ask  a  short  refuge  in  the  most  decent 
habitation  that  was  near  him.  He  knocked  at 
the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  tall  man,  of  a 
grisly  and  ferocious  aspect,  and  sordid  dress. 
The  stranger  was  readily  ushered  to  a  chamber 
where  swords,  scourges,  and  machines,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  implements  of  torture,  were 
suspended  on  the  wall.  One  of  these  swords 
dropped  from  its  scabbard,  as  the  nobleman,  after 
a  moment’s  hesitation,  crossed  the  threshold. 
His  host  immediately  stared  at  him  with  such  a 
marked  expression,  that  the  young  man  could 
not  help  demanding  his  name  and  business,  and 
the  meaning  of  his  looking  at  him  so  fixedly. 
“  I  am,”  answered  the  man,  “  the  public  execu¬ 
tioner  of  this  city ;  and  the  incident  you  have 
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observed,  is  a  sure  sign  of  augury,  that  I  shall, 
in  discharge  of  my  duty,  one  day  cut  off  your 
head  with  the  weapon  which  has  just  now 
spontaneously  unsheathed  itself.”  The  noble¬ 
man  lost  no  time  in  leaving  his  place  of  refuge ; 
but,  engaging  in  some  of  the  plots  of  the  period, 
was  shortly  after  decapitated  by  that  very  man 
and  instrument. 

Lord  Lovat  is  said,  by  the  author  of  the 
Letters  from  Scotland,  to  have  affirmed,  that  a 
number  of  swords,  that  hung  up  in  the  hall  of 
the  mansion-house,  leaped  themselves  out  of 
the  scabbard  at  the  instant  he  was  born.  This 
story  passed  current  among  his  clan,  but,  like 
the  story  above  related,  proved  an  unfortunate 
omen. 


Remarkable  Preservation  of  the  City  of  Port , 
in  Holland ,  by  Milk- Maids. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Spaniards  intended  to 
besiege  the  city  of  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  planted  some  thousands  of  soldiers  in 
ambush,  to  be  ready  for  the  attack  when 
opportunity  might  offer.  On  the  confines  of 
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the  city  lived  a  rich  farmer,  who  kept  a  number 
of  cows  in  his  grounds,  to  furnish  the  city 
with  butter  and  milk.  His  milk-maids,  at  this 
time,  coming  to  milk  their  cows,  saw  under  the 
hedges  the  soldiers  lying  in  ambush,  but  seemed 
to  take  no  notice,  and  having  milked  their  cows, 
went  away  singing  merrily.  On  coming  to 
their  master’s  house,  they  told  him  what  they 
had  seen  ;  who,  astonished  at  the  relation,  took 
one  of  the  maids  with  him  to  a  Burgomaster 
at  Dort,  who  immediately  sent  a  spy  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  story.  Finding  the  report 
correct,  he  began  to  prepare  for  safety,  and 
instantly  sent  to  the  States,  who  ordered  soldiers 
into  the  city,  and  commanded  the  river  to 
be  let  in  by  a  certain  sluice,  which  would 
instantly  lay  that  part  of  the  country  under 
water,  where  the  besiegers  lay  in  ambush. 
This  was  forthwith  done,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  Spaniards  were  drowned :  the  rest,  being- 
disappointed  in  their  design,  escaped,  and  the 
town  was  thus  providentially  saved.  The 
States,  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  the 
merry  milk-maid’s  good  service  to  the  country, 
ordered  the  farmer  a  large  revenue  for  ever,  to 
recompense  him  for  the  loss  of  his  house,  land, 
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and  cattle :  and  caused  the  coin  of  the  city  to 
have  a  milk-maid,  milking  a  cow,  to  be  engraven 
thereon,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  this  day,  upon 
the  Dort  dollars,  stivers,  and  doights:  and 
similar  figures  were  also  set  up  on  the  water 
gate  of  the  Dort:  and  to  complete  their  muni¬ 
ficence,  she  was  allowed  for  her  own  life,  and 
her  heirs  for  ever,  a  very  handsome  annuity. 


Remarkable  Passage  in  the  Preamble  to  the 
Satutes  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael. 

The  first  order  of  knighthood  in  France, 
was  that  of  the  Star,  instituted,  in  1351,  by  King 
John,  the  same  who  five  years  afterwards  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers ;  but  it 
soon  fell  into  discredit,  by  its  being  bestowed 
without  any  regard  to  a  proper  limitation. 
It  was  this  consideration  that  induced  Louis  the 
Eleventh  to  found,  in  1469,  the  order  of  St. 
Michael,  fixing  the  number  of  companions  to 
thirty-six,  including  the  sovereign.  We  read, 
in  the  preamble  to  the  statutes  of  that  order, 
the  following  curious  passage:  —  “  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  perfect  and  singular  love  we 
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bear  to  the  noble  order  of  chivalry — to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  Virgin  Mary — and  in 
honour  and  reverence  of  my  Lord  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel  and  first  knight,  who,  in  order  to 
revenge  the  quarrel  of  God,  fought  against  the 
dragon,  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  tumbled 
him  headlong  from  heaven;  we,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1469,  the  9th  of  our  reign,  in  our 
castle  of  Amboise,  have  created  and  established 
an  order  of  fraternity  or  good  fellowship,  under 
the  name  of  St.  Michael.” — This  order  is  now 
generally  bestowed  as  a  reward  upon  eminent 
artists,  physicians,  &c.  Yet,  to  preserve  the 
etiquette  of  its  being  the  first,  no  one  receives 
the  blue  ribhon  of  St.  Esprit,  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
till  they  are  previously  invested  with  the  black 
one,  and  other  insignia  of  St.  Michael,  for 
which  reason  they  are  called  Knights  of  the 
King’s  Orders. 


Contrast  of  Gormandizing  in  the  'present  and 
former  Times. 

In  the  registry  of  proceedings  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Ewens,  in  Bristol,  the  cost  for  a  break¬ 
fast,  &c.  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  a.d.  1460, 
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is  thus  entered  on  the  church,  or  parish  book 
of  record,  extracted  verbatim  et  literatim. 


s.  d. 

Item. — For  a  calve’s  head,  and  hinge .  0  3 

Item. — For  two  rounds  of  beef .  0  6 

Item. — For  bread  and  ale .  0  8 

Item. — For  master  parson,  for  his  dinner .  0  4 

Item. — For  his  clerk .  0  2 

Item. — For  bearing  the  cross . * . . .  0  2 


Sum  Total .  2  1 


In  the  year  1 7 94,  by  the  same  parish  books, 
appears  an  entry  to  the  following  effect : 

“  A  supper  for  the  parish  officers  to  settle 
their  accounts,  and  to  regulate  the  assessment 
of  their  poor-rate,  the  sum  of  501. 1 7s.  2d.” 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi! 


©^tracts  from  Bemarftatile  JEffifille 


In  the  will  of  John  G - e,  Esq.  who  died 

at  Lambeth  a  short  time  since,  is  the  following 
very  remarkable  clause : — “  Whereas  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  be  made  very  uneasy  by  Elizabeth 

G - e,  my  wife,  for  many  years,  from  our 

marriage,  by  her  turbulent  behaviour;  for  she 
was  not  content  with  despising  my  admonitions, 
but  she  contrived  every  method  to  make  me 
unhappy ;  she  was  so  perverse  in  her  nature, 
that  she  would  not  be  reclaimed,  but  seemed 
only  to  be  born  to  be  a  plague  to  me.  The 
strength  of  Sampson ,  the  knowledge  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  the  prudence  of  Augustus ,  the  cunning  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  patience  of  Job,  the  subtlety  of 
Hannibal,  and  the  watchfulness  of  Hermogenes, 
could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  subdue  her ; 
for  no  skill  or  force  in  the  world  could  make 
her  good;  and  as  we  have  lived  separate  and 
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apart  from  each  other  eight  years,  and  she 
having  perverted  her  son  to  leave  and  totally 
abandon  me,  therefore  I  give  her  one  shilling 
only.” 


JOHN  UNDERWOOD. 

May  the  4th,  1733,  died  Mr.  John  Under¬ 
wood,  of  Whittlesea,  in  Cambridgeshire.  At 
his  burial,  when  the  service  was  over,  an  arch 
was  turned  over  the  coffin,  in  which  was  placed 
a  small  piece  of  white  marble,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  Non  omnis  moria,  1733.  Then  the  six 
gentlemen,  who  followed  him  to  the  grave,  sung 
the  last  stanza  of  the  20th  Ode  of  the  second 
book  of  Horace.  No  bell  was  tolled,  no  one 
invited  but  the  six  gentlemen,  and  no  relation 
followed  his  corpse;  the  coffin  was  painted 
green,  and  he  laid  in  it  with  all  his  clothes  on. 
Under  his  head  was  placed  Sanadon’s  Horace, 
at  his  feet  Bentley’s  Milton ;  in  his  right  hand  a 
small  Greek  Testament,  with  this  inscription  in 
gold  letters:— EIMI  EN  TO  2TAYPO. — J.  U.; 
in  his  left-hand  a  little  edition  of  Horace,  with 
this  inscription,  —  MVSIS  AMICVS,  J.  U. — 
and  Bentley’s  Horace  sub  podice.  After  the 
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ceremony  was  over,  they  went  back  to  his 
house,  where  his  sister  had  provided  a  cold 
supper :  the  cloth  being  taken  away,  the 
gentlemen  sung  the  31st  Ode  of  the  first 
book  of  Horace,  drank  a  cheerful  glass,  and 
went  home  about  eight.  He  left  near  six 
thousand  pounds  to  his  sister,  on  condition  of 
her  observing  this  his  Will ;  ordered  her  to  give 
each  of  the  gentlemen  ten  guineas,  and  desired 
they  would  not  come  in  black  clothes.  The 
Will  ends  thus  : — “  Which  done,  I  would  have 
them  take  a  cheerful  glass,  and  think  no  more 
of  John  Underwood .” 


THE  RESURRECTION  FARMER. 

February  6th,  1751,  at  Stevenage,  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  were  interred  the  coffin  and  remains 
of  a  farmer  of  that  place,  who  died  February 
1st,  1721,  and  ordered  by  Will,  that  his  estate, 
which  was  four  hundred  a  year,  should  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  his  two  brothers,  who  were  clergymen; 
and  if  they  should  die,  by  his  nephew,  till  the 
expiration  of  thirty  years,  when  he  supposed 
he  should  return  to  life,  and  then  it  was  to 
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revert  to  him.  He  also  ordered  his  coffin  to 
be  affixed  on  a  beam  in  the  barn,  locked,  and 
the  key  to  be  inclosed,  that  he  might  let 
himself  out.  They  staid  four  days  more  than 
the  time  limited,  and  then  interred  him. 


HENRY  WALTON. 

Died,  July  9th,  1764,  Mr.  Henry  Walton,  a 
considerable  farmer  in  Devonshire.  Among  the 
many  legacies  which  he  bequeathed,  having  no 
relations,  is  the  following  remarkable  one  : — “  I 
give  and  bequeath  unto  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  late 
member  for  Aylesbury,  in  Bucks.,  the  sum  of 
£5 000,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  him,  who 
bravely  defended  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
his  country,  and  checked  the  dangerous  pro¬ 
gress  of  arbitrary  power.” 


COLONEL  GEORGE  MASON. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Will  of 
this  gentleman : 

“  I  recommend  it  to  my  sons,  from  my 
experience  in  life,  to  prefer  the  happiness 
and  independence  of  a  private  station,  to  the 
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troubles  and  vexation  of  public  business ;  but 
if  either  their  own  inclinations,  or  the  necessity 
of  the  times,  should  engage  them  in  public 
affairs,  I  charge  them,  on  a  father’s  blessing, 
never  to  let  the  motive  of  private  interest  or 
ambition  induce  them  to  betray,  nor  the  terrors 
of  poverty  and  disgrace,  or  the  fear  of  danger 
or  death,  deter  them  from  asserting,  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  and  endeavouring  to  transmit 
to  their  posterity  those  sacred  rights  to  which 
themselves  were  born.” 


JOAN  BARNETT,  THE  OATMEAL  WOMAN. 

On  Tuesday,  November  2d ,  1756,  being 
All  Saints’  Day,  the  anniversary  sermon  wras 
preached  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret’s,  West¬ 
minster,  by  order  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Joan 
Barnett,  an  oatmeal  woman,  deceased ;  who 
left  by  will  forty  shillings  each,  to  twenty 
widows  of  the  parish,  per  annum  :  a  guinea  for 
an  annual  sermon  on  that  day  :  twenty  shillings 
for  an  entertainment  to  the  trustees,  who  have 
an  oatmeal  pudding  at  dinner ;  and  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  to  the  clerk  and  sexton. 

i  2 
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MR.  JACKETT. 


Mr.  Jackett,  one  of  the  principal  clerks 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Co.,  died 
suddenly  at  the  Royal  Exchange, #  in  the  year 
1789,  and  left  the  following  Will,  which  was 
proved  in  Doctors’  Commons  : 

“  I  give  and  bequeath 
(When  I’m  laid  underneath) 

To  my  two  loving  sisters  most  dear,  * 

The  whole  of  my  store, 

(Were  it  twice  as  much  more,) 

Which  God’s  goodness  has  granted  me  here. 

And  that  none  may  prevent 
This  my  Will  and  intent, 

Or  occasion  the  least  of  law  racket; 

With  a  solemn  appeal, f 
I  confirm,  sign,  and  seal, 

This,  the  true  act  and  deed  of 

Will.  Jackett.” 


SAMUEL  TREVITHNAN. 

The  following  is  an  extract  taken  verbatim 
from  the  Will  of  Samuel  Trevithnan,  late  of 

*  Elizabeth  and  Anne.— t  In  the  name  of  God,  &c. 
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the  parish  of  Padstow,  in  the  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  carpenter,  dated  November  26,  1729; 
and  which  is  now  in  the  Registry  of  the  Consis- 
torial  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

“  Item. — I  do  give  unto  my  dear  wife,  or 
my  daughter,  or  to  whose  hands  soever  he 
may  come,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  weekly, 
for  the  well  treating  my  old  dog,  that  has  been 
my  companion  through  thick  and  thin  almost 
these  fifteen  years.  The  first  time  that  ever 
he  was  observed  to  bark,  was  when  that  great 
eclipse  was  seen,  April  22d,  1715. — I  say,  I 
do  give  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  week, 
during  his  life,  for  his  wrell  meating,  fire  in  the 
winter,  and  fresh  barley  straw  every  now  and 
then,  to  be  put  in  his  old  lodging,  in  the  middle 
cage  in  the  old  kitchen,  to  be  paid  out  of  my 
chattels  and  estate;  and  forty  shillings  a  year,  that 
I  reserved  to  make  me  a  freeman  of  the  county: 
desiring  and  requiring  all  people  and  persons 
whomsoever,  not  to  hurt  or  kill  him,  that  hath 
been  so  good  a  servant  of  a  dog,  for  sense  and 
tractableness  to  admiration.” 

N.  B.  This  Will  was  proved  by  the  daughter 
and  executrix,  August  10th,  1732. 


GENERAL  HAWLEY. 


The  following  curious  extracts  are  copied 
from  the  Will  of  Lieutenant  General  Hawley  : 

“  I  being  perfectly  well  both  in  body  and  mind 
now  that  I  am  writing  this  my  last  will,  by 
which  I  do  hereby  give,  order,  and  dispose  of 
what  is  mine,  both  real  and  personal,  that  there 
may  be  no  disputes  after  I  am  gone. — There¬ 
fore,  as  I  began  the  world  with  nothing,  and  as 
all  I  have  is  of  my  own  acquiring,  I  can  dispose 
of  it  as  I  please. — But,  first,  I  direct  and  order, 
that  as  there  is  now  a  peace,  and  I  may  die 
in  the  common  way,  my  carcase  may  be  put 
any  where,  it  is  equal  to  me :  but  I  will  have 
no  more  expense  or  ridiculous  show,  than  if 
a  poor  soldier  (who  is  as  good  a  man)  was  to 
be  buried  from  the  hospital.  The  priest,  I  con¬ 
clude,  will  have  his  fee :  let  the  puppy  have  it. 
Pay  the  carpenter  for  the  carcase  box.  Debts 
I  have  none  at  this  time :  some  very  small  trifles 
of  course  there  may  be  :  let  them  be  paid,  there 
is  wherewith  to  do  it.” 

After  a  number  of  legacies  to  an  adopted  son, 
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a  female  friend,  and  his  sister,  he  thus  concludes 
his  eccentric  will : 

“  I  have  no  other  will  but  this,  which  is  my 
last.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  seal,  having  writ  it  all  with  my  own 
hand,  and  signed  each  page.  And  this  I  did, 
because  I  hate  all  priests,  of  all  professions,  and 
have  the  worst  opinion  of  all  members  of  the 
law.  This  the  29th  of  March,  in  the  24th 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Second, 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1749. 

(L.S.)  He.  Hawley.” 

“  Signed,  Sealed,  &  delivered  by  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Henry  Hawley,  in  our  presence, 
who, likewise  in  his  presence,  have  sub¬ 
scribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

“  J.  Wilkinson. 

“  Samuel  Moss. 

“  Pat.  Maguire.” 

The  Will,  with  four  codicils  to  it,  was 
proved  in  London  the  24th  of  March,  1759, 
before  the  Worshipful  George  Harris,  Doctor 
of  Laws,  &c. 


x. 
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WILLIAM  HICKINGTON. 


The  following  singular  Will  was  proved  in 
the  Deanery  Court  of  York,  in  the  year,  1789. 

“  This  is  my  last  will, 

I  insist  on  it  still, 

So  sneer  on  and  welcome, 

And  e’en  laugh  your  fill. 

I,  William  Hickington, 

Barber  of  Pocksington, 

Do  give  and  bequeath, 

As  free  as  I  breathe, 

To  thee,  Mary  Jaram, 

The  Queen  of  my  haram, 

My  cash,  and  my  cattle, 

With  every  chattel. 

To  have  and  to  hold, 

Come  heat,  or  come  cold, 

Sans  hindrance  or  strife, 

(Though  thou’rt  not  my  wife) 

As  witness  my  hand, 

Just  here  as  I  stand, 

This  twelfth  of  July, 

In  the  year  seventeen  seventy. 

W.  Hickington. 
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MR.  TUKE. 


Some  years  since,  were  interred  at  Wath, 
near  Rotheram,  the  remains  of  Mr.  Tuke.  The 
deceased  had  bequeathed,  in  his  will,  to  every 
child  that  attended  his  funeral,  one  penny  each. 
(From  five  to  seven  hundred  attended.)  To 
every  poor  woman  in  Wath,  one  shilling  each. 
To  the  ringers  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  to 
ring  one  peal  of  grand  bobs,  to  strike  off  while 
putting  him  in  the  grave:  (which  was  done.) 
To  seven  of  the  oldest  navigators,  one  guinea 
for  putting  him  up  in  the  grave.  To  his  natural 
daughter,  four  pounds  four  shillings  per  annum. 
To  his  old  and  faithful  servant,  Joseph  Pitt, 
twenty-one  pounds  per  annum.  To  an  old 
woman,  who  had  for  eleven  years  tucked  him 
up  in  bed,  only  one  pound  one  shilling.  Forty 
dozen  of  penny  loaves  to  be  thrown  from  the 
church  leads  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Christmas-day 
for  ever.  Two  elegant  brass  chandeliers  for 
the  church,  and  twenty  pounds  towards  a  new 
set  of  chimes  for  the  church. 
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Extract  from  the  Will  of  John  Aylctt  Stone , 
late  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.  deceased.  The 
Willis  dated,  October  27  th,  1776,  and  was 
proved  in  Doctors’  Commons,  June  20th,  1781. 


“  I  do  hereby  direct  my  executors  to  lay  out 
five  guineas  in  the  purchase  of  a  picture  of  the 
Viper  biting  the  benevolent  hand  of  the  person 
who  saved  him  from  perishing  in  the  snow,  if 
the  same  can  be  bought  for  the  money;  and 
that  they  do,  in  memory  of  me,  present  it  to 
Edward  Bearcroft,  Esq.  a  king’s  counsel,  where¬ 
by  he  may  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
contemplating  it ;  and  by  a  comparison  between 
that  and  his  own  virtues,  be  able  to  form  a 
certain  judgment,  which  is  best  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable,  a  grateful  remembrance  of  past  friendship 
and  almost  parental  regard,  or  ingratitude  and 
insolence.  This  I  direct  to  be  presented  to 
him,  in  lieu  of  a  legacy  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  I  had  by  a  former  will,  now  revoked 
and  burnt,  left  him.” 
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NATHANIEL  LLOYD,  ESQ. 


The  following  lines  are  copied  from  the 
original  will  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Lloyd,  Esq. 
who  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  his  seat  at 
Twickenham,  Middlesex. 

“  What  I  am  going  to  bequeath, 

When  this  frail  part  submits  to  death; 

But  still  I  hope  the  spark  divine, 

With  its  congenial  stars  shall  shine : 

My  good  Executors,  fulfil, 

I  pray  ye,  fairly,  my  good  Will, 

With  first  and  second  codicil. 

And  first,  I  give  to  dear  Lord  Hinton, 

At  Twiford  school — now  not  at  Winton, 

One  hundred  guineas  for  a  ring, 

Or  some  such  memorandum  thing : 

And  truly  much  I  should  have  blunder’d, 

Had  I  not  given  another  hundred 
To  Vere,  Earl  Poulett’s  second  son, 

Who  dearly  loves  a  little  fun. 

“  Unto  my  nephew,  Robert  Longdon, 

Of  whom  none  says  he  e’er  has  wrong  done, 
Though  civil  law  he  loves  to  hash, 

I  give  two  hundred  pounds  in  cash. 
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One  hundred  pounds  to  my  niece  Tudor, 

(With  loving  eyes  one  Matthew  view’d  her,) 
And  to  her  children,  just  among  ’em, 

A  hundred  more, — and  not  to  wrong  ’em, 

In  equal  shares  I  freely  give  it, 

Not  doubting  but  they  will  receive  it. 

“  To  Sally  Crouch,  and  Mary  Lee, 

If  they  with  Lady  Poulett  be, 

Because  they  round  the  year  did  dwell 
In  Twickenham  House,  and  serv’d  full  well, 
When  Lord  and  Lady  both  did  stray 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away; 

The  first  ten  pounds,  the  other  twenty; 

And,  girls,  I  hope  that  will  content  ye. 

In  seventeen  hundred  sixty-nine, 

This  with  my  hand  I  write  and  sign, 

The  sixteenth  day  of  fair  October, 

In  merry  mood,  but  sound  and  sober : 

Past  my  threescore  and  fifteenth  year. 

With  spirits  gay  and  conscience  clear; 

Joyous  and  frolicsome,  though  old, 

And  like  this  day,  serene  but  cold. 

To  foes  well  wishing,  and  to  friends  most  kind, 
In  perfect  charity  with  all  mankind.” 

Nat.  Lloyd. 


(Rfyuvct)  <tturio0itt*0. 


ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN,  BERMONDSEY, 
SURREY. 

In  the  parish  register  of  this  church,  is  the 
following  very  singular  entry  : 

“  The  forme  of  a  solemn  vowe  made  betwixt 
a  man  and  his  wife,  having  been  long  absent, 
through  which  occasion  the  woman  being  mar¬ 
ried  to  another  man,  took  her  again  as  followeth : 

THE  man’s  SPEECH. 

“  Elizabeth,  my  beloved  wife,  I  am  right 
sorie  that  I  have  so  long  absented  myself  from 
thee,  whereby  thou  shouldst  be  occasioned  to 
take  another  man  to  be  thy  husband.  There¬ 
fore  I  do  now  vowe  and  promise,  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  this  company,  to  take  thee  again  as 
mine  owne;  and  will  not  onlie  forgive  thee,  but 
also  dwell  with  thee,  and  do  all  other  duties 
unto  thee,  as  I  promised  at  our  marriage.” 
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THE  WOMAN’S  SPEECH. 

“  Raphe,  my  beloved  husband,  I  am  tighte 
sorie  that  I  have  in  thy  absence,  taken  another 
man  to  be  my  husband ;  but  here,  before  God 
and  this  companie,  I  do  renounce  and  forsake 
him,  and  do  promise  to  keep  mysealfe  only  to 
thee  duringe  life,  and  to  performe  all  the  duties 
which  I  first  promised  to  thee  in  our  marriage.” 

Then  follows  a  short  occasional  prayer,  and 
the  entry  concludes  thus  : 

“  The  first  day  of  August,  1604,  Raphe 
Goodchilde,  of  the  parish  of  Barking,  in  Thames 
Street,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  were  agreed  to 
live  together,  and  thereupon  gave  their  hands 
one  to  another,  making  either  of  them  a  solemn 
vow  so  to  do  in  the  presence  of  us, 

“  William  Stere, — Parson. 

“  Edward  Coker;  and 

“Richard  Eyers, —  Clerk ” 


The  following  entry  is  also  singular : 

“  James  Herriot,  Esq.  and  Elizabeth  Josey, 
Gent,  were  married,  June  4th,  1624-5. — N.B. 
This  James  Herriott,  was  one  of  the  forty 
children  of  his  father,  a  Scotchman.” 
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BATTERSEA,  SURREY. 


In  this  Church,  is  a  very  singular  monument, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edward  Wynter,  an 
East  Indian  Captain,  who  died  at  York  House, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  It  is 
against  the  south  wall;  on  the  top  is  his  bust, 
of  a  large  size,  with  whiskers ;  underneath  the 
inscription  is  a  basso-relievo,  representing  him 
in  the  act  of  performing  the  two  exploits  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  epitaph.  It  is  reported  of  him, 
that  being  attacked  in  the  woods  by  a  tiger,  he 
placed  himself  by  the  side  of  a  pond,  and  when 
the  tiger  flew  at  him,  he  caught  him  in  his 
arms,  fell  back  with  him  into  the  water,  got  upon 
him,  and  kept  him  down  till  he  drowned  him. 
This  adventure,  as  well  as  another  wonderful 
exploit,  is  vouched  for,  in  the  following  lines, 
inscribed  upon  the  monument : 

“  Born  to  be  great,  in  fortune  as  in  mind, 

Too  great  to  be  within  an  isle  confin’d; 

Young,  helpless,  friendless,  seas  unknown  he  tried ; 
But  English  courage  all  those  wants  supplied. 

A  pregnant  wit,  a  painful  diligence, 

Care  to  provide,  and  bounty  to  dispense, 
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Join’d  to  a  soul  sincere,  plain,  open,  just, 

Procur’d  him  friends,  and  friends  procur’d  him  trust. 
These  were  his  fortune’s  rise;  and  thus  began 
This  hardy  youth,  rais’d  to  that  happy  man. 

A  rare  example,  and  unknown  to  most, 

Where  wealth  is  gain’d,  and  conscience  is  not  lost. 
Nor  less  in  martial  honour  was  his  name, 

Witness  his  actions  of  immortal  fame  : 

Alone,  unarm’d,  a  tiger  he  oppress’d. 

And  crush’d  to  death  the  monster  of  a  beast. 

Twice  twenty  mounted  Moors  he  overthrew, 

Singly  on  foot;  some  wounded,  some  he  slew, 
Dispers’d  the  rest — what  more  could  Sampson  do ! 
True  to  his  friends,  a  terror  to  his  foes, 

Now  here  in  peace,  his  honour’d  bones  repose. 

<£  Vita  peregrination 


CHELSEA,  MIDDLESEX. 

Underneath  the  north  wall  of  the  upper 
chancel,  within  this  church,  is  a  large  altar 
tomb  of  the  Brays,  several  of  whom  were 
buried  here.  This  tomb  is  in  a  very  mutilated 
condition,  and  the  inscription  and  arms  are 
entirely  defaced;  but  no  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  Brays,  as  will 
appear  from  the  joint  authorities  of  Weever  and 
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Dugdale.  According  to  Weever,  there  was  the 
following  mutilated  inscription  in  his  time  : 

Of  your  charitie  pray  for  the  soul  of  Edmund, 
Knight,  Lord  Bray,  cosin  and  heire  to  Sir 
Reginald  Bray,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

His  brother,  Reginald  Bray,  Esq.,  was  buried 
with  him,  but  their  monuments  are  so  defaced, 
that  no  further  remembrance  can  be  found 
either  of  their  lives  or  of  the  time  of  their 
death.* 

Sir  Edmund  Bray,  son  of  John  Bray,  brother 
of  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  enjoyed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  estate,  whereof  Reginald  his  uncle  died 
seised. 

This  Edmund,  by  his  testament,  bearing 
date  October  18th,  1539,  having  bequeathed 
his  body  to  be  buried  at  Chelsea,  near  the  grave 
of  John  his  father,  departed  this  life  within  a 
few  months  after.  John,  his  son  and  heir,  by 
his  testament,  bearing  date  November  17th, 
1537,  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried  in 
Christian  burial,  constituting  his  mother  sole 
executrix;  and  he,  dying  the  very  next  day 
following  without  issue,  was  buried  in  the 

*  Weever’s  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  523. 
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midst  of  the  chancel  of  Chelsea,  with  his  father 
and  grandfather  under  an  high  tomb.* 

The  following  curious  account  of  the  funeral 
of  John  Lord  Bray,  is  copied  from  the  original 
in  the  Herald’s  College,  f 

“  Thentyrement  and  buryall  of  the  Right 
honable  John  Lorde  Braye,  who  depted  this 
liefe  within  the  late  Blackefryers  in  London, 
on  Thursdaye  the  18th  of  November,  at  3  of 
the  clocke  in  the  aftrenone,  1557,  An.  4  and  5 
Phi.  and  Mar,  and  was  buryed  at  Chelseye  in 
the  myddest  of  the  hyghe  chauncell  there,  with 
his  father  and  grandfather  undre  one  highe 
tombe  there. 

“  Item,  he  lefte  behind  hym  his  wiefe  Anne, 
dauglitre  to  Frauncys  Erl  of  Shrewisburye,  then 
lyvinge,  by  whom  he  had  no  childe,  and  so  died 
without  issue,  and  made  no  will,  but  comytted 
thordre  of  all  things  to  hys  mother,  Dame 
Jane  Braye,  late  wyfe  to  Edmond  Lorde  Braye. 

“  Item,  after  the  bodye  was  colde,  hyt  was 
bowellid,  cered,  and  coffend,  and  browght  into 
the  greate  chambre,  where  it  was  leyd  undre  a 
table  coverd  with  a  large  pawle,  of  blacke 

*  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol.  ii.  p.  311. 
t  Ly son’s  Env.  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 
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unwatered  chamblett,  with  a  whyte  crosse  of 
the  lyke,  with  6  scocheons  of  his  armes  and  his 
wiefe,  wrought  on  buckeram;  set  thereon  a 
crosse,  2  tapres  and  4  other,  at  the  which  still 
burned  duringe  his  abode  there,  with  contyne- 
wall  watche,  which  wTas  till  Tuesdaye  the  23d  of 
Novembre,  about  8  of  the  clocke  in  the  morn- 
ynge,  that  al  things  was  in  a  readyness,  at 
which  tyme  he  was  conveyed  to  Chelsey  as 
followeth: — Fyrst,  the  crosse,  and  on  eyther 
side  the  2  whyte  branches  borne  by  2  clerks — 
the  24  clerks  and  8  prysts;  —  then  Edward 
Merlyon,  his  hoode  on  his  heade  bearing  the 
standerde; — after  hym  Sir  Richard  Wheytley, 
and  Sir  Richard  Harrys.  Chapleyns,  in  tlieyre 
gownes  and  typpetts; — then  Thomas  Udall 
with  the  banner  of  armes; — after  hym  Rudge 
Dragon,  with  the  helme  and  creste;  —  then 
Rychemond,  with  the  cote  of  armes;  —  and 
after  hym  Garter;  —  then  the  corpse  as  afore 
borne  by  6  of  his  men,  viz.  Christopher  Banks, 
George  Vaux,  George  Stadley,  Alexander 
Morley,  Davye  Morgan,  and  John  Lackey: 
and  on  thone  syde  went  Frauncys  Sawnders, 
with  the  banner  of  the  trynyteye,  and  on 
thother  syde  Tryamor  Smyth,  with  St.  George, 
m  2 
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bothe  of  them  havinge  theyre  hoodes  on  tlieyre 
heads; — and  along  on  both  sydes  were  18  staffe 
torcliys,  carryed  by  18  poore  men  in  black 
gownes.  Then  next  aftre  the  corpse,  as  chiefe 
morner,  went  Sir  George  Broke,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  Lorde  Cobham;  —  aftre  hym  his  son 
Mr.  Thomas  Broke,  and  Mr.  Edmond  Verney; 
— then  Mr.  John  Broke,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Lyefylde,  and  laste  Mr.  Edmonde  Braye,  and 
Mr.  Halshe; — and  aftre  them  all  other  comers; 
in  which  ordre  they  proceded  to  the  Bridge  at 
the  Black-freers,  where  was  2  greate  barges 
coverd  with  black,  garnyshed  with  schoocheons, 
thone  for  the  morners  and  gentlemen,  thother 
for  the  bodye,  quere,  hatchments,  and  other. 
Where  all  things  placed  they  rowyd  uppe  tyll 
they  cam  to  Chelsey  (alwaies  that  with  the 
bodye  afore  thother)  where  they  landed,  and 
proceaded  as  afore  tyll  they  cam  to  the 
Churche,  where  at  the  dore  the  bodye  was 
recefyd,  and  then  conveeied  into  the  quere, 
where  in  the  myddel  it  was  sett  upon  tressles, 
with  dowble  and  barryers,  stoles  and  quys- 
sheons,  for  the  morners  coverd  with  blacke, 
garnyshed  with  schocheons,  and  in  lyke  manner 
was  the  chauncel  and  quere  hangyd  and  gar- 
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nishyd,  and  at  every  corner  of  the  inner  bar- 
ryers  stode  a  highe  standing  candlestycke  gylte, 
with  a  greate  mayne  tapre  thereon,  and  on  eche 
two  schoocheons  of  hys  armes. 

“  Then  the  bodye  placed  with  the  hatchements 
sett  thereon,  and  all  other  things  in  ordre, 
Rychemond  herald  bade  the  prayer  as  followeth : 
— “  For  the  soule  of  the  Right  Honable  Sir 
John  Braye,  knight,  late  Lord  Braye,  of  your 
charytie  say  a  pr.  nr.”  which  he  bade  at  other 
tymes  accustomyd,  and  then  dy ridge  began, 
which  ended,  masse  of  requiem  began,  durynge 
which  tyme  at  the  syde  awltre  were  dyverse 
masses  seid,  and  at  Magnificat;  Benedictus; 
oftre  the  gospell,  and  at  Libera  me,  the  person 
censyd  the  corps. 

“  Then  at  the  offerynge,  Mr.  Garter,  Ryche¬ 
mond,  and  Roudge  Dragon  proceaded  uppe 
before  the  chiefe  morner,  thother  6  morners 
following  hym,  where  all  onely  he  offeryd  the 
massepennye,  a  peece  of  golde,  returnyd  to  hys 
place.  Then  Mr.  Garter  at  thend  of  these, 
delyvered  the  cote  of  armes  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Cobham  and  Mr.  Verney,  who,  with  Rychemond 
before  them,  offeryd  the  same,  which  Roudge 
Dragon  at  the  pryst’s  hands  received,  and 
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placed  on  the  awltre,  and  so  they  returnyd, 
goinge  uppe  the  north  ile,  and  returnynge  down 
the  south  ile.  Then  Mr.  Garter  d- 'd  the  tar¬ 
get  to  Mr.  John  Cobham  and  Mr.  Lyefylde, 
who  with  Roudge  Dragon  before  them  in  lyke 
ordre,  offeryd  the  same,  which  Rychemond 
placed  on  the  awltre,  and  returnyd; — then  Mr. 
Garter  d*“d  the  svrerde  to  Mr.  Braye,  and 
Mr.  Halshe,  who  with  Rychemond  before  them 
likewise  offeryd  the  same,  the  hylte  forwarde, 
which  Roudge  Dragon  placed  on  the  awltre. — 
Then  the  2  fyrste  morners  agayne  proceaded 
uppe  with  Roudge  Dragon  before  them,  in  all 
poynts  as  afore,  and  offerd  thelme  and 
creste,  which  Rychemond  placed  on  the  awltre, 
and  so  they  returnyd  to  tlieyre  places — and 
then  the  Lord  Chief  Morner  alone,  with 
Rychemond  afore  hym,  proceaded  uppe  and 
offery’d  for  hymselfe,  and  aftre  returnyd,  and 
took  hys  place. — Then  Mr.  Thomas  Cobham 
and  Mr.  Verney  offeryd  for  themselfs  and 
returnyd  to  theyre  places.  —  And  aftre  them 
thother  4  morners  offeryd  likewise  for  them¬ 
selfs  2  after  2 — and  then  all  gentlemen  and 
other  that  wolde;  which  offeryng  fynyshed, 
the  sermon  began  by  Father  Peryn,  a  black 
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freer,  whose  anthem  was  “  Scio  quia  resurget 
in  resurrectione  in  novissimo  die,”  where  uppon 
he  declaryd  how  Chryste  raised  Lazarus  from 
deathe,  saying  howe  he  was  a  gentleman 
given  to  Chyvalrie  for  the  welthe  of  hys  country; 
and  so  he  said  that  noble  man  which  there  laye 
deade  was,  in  whose  commendacion,  amonge 
manye  other  things,  he  fynyshed  his  sermonde, 
which  don,  masse  proceaded  till  St.  John’s 
Gospell,  that  the  bann1;  and  standarde  were 
offeryd,  and  oftre  the  body  buryed,  in  which 
meane  tyme  at  libera  me,  the  morners  departed 
to  theyre  botts,  and  so  to  London  to  hys  seid 
howse  to  dyhnr,  where  they  and  other  dynyd, 
which  endyd,  everye  man  depted  at  theyre 
pleasure.  And  the  morrowe  the  hatchments 
and  banners  were  sett  uppe  in  the  chauncell  at 
Chelsey  accordinglie.” 

The  Paynters  chardgc  at  the  seid  Buriall  of  the  Lord 
Braye. 

Itm — for  his  standarde  whys  crest  of  the 
lyon  between  two  wyngs,  powderd  with 
the  dunne  croppe  earyd  connye  and  the 
brake,  and  his  worde — <(  Sera  Comme  a  sh.  d. 


Dieu  plarira,”  pryce .  33  4 

A  banner  and  armes,  pryce .  26  8 

Two  banners  of  Seynts .  40  0 
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A  coote  of  armes .  33  4 

A  creste  carved  and  kylte .  10  0 

The  mantells  of  black  velvet,  with  the  gylte 

knopps  and  sylke  tassels  .  13  4 

A  target .  10  0 

Six  scoocheons  in  buckeram .  10  0 

Two  doz.  in  mettall  at  15d.  the  pece .  30  0 

Four  doz.  in  cooler,  at  lOd.  the  pece .  40  0 

For  5  iron  brasses .  10  0 

Four  black  staves .  4  0 

Sum . £13  Os.  8 d. 


DALKEITH,  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Dalkeith  is  a  small 
tomb-stone,  to  the  memory  of  one  Margaret 
Scot,  who  died  there  in  the  year  1738:  upon 
which  is  the  following  inscription: — 

“  Stop,  passenger,  until  my  life  you’ve  read : 

The  living  may  get  knowledge  by  the  dead. 

Five  times  five  years  I  liv’d  a  virgin’s  life ; 

Ten  times  five  years  I  was  a  virtuous  wife ; 

Ten  times  five  years  I  liv’d  a  widow  chaste ; 

Now,  wearied  of  this  mortal  life,  I  rest. 

Between  my  cradle  and  my  grave  have  been 
Eight  mighty  kings  of  Scotland,  and  a  Queen . 

Four  times  five  years  the  commonwealth  I  saw; 

Ten  times  the  subjects  rose  against  the  law. 
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Twice  did  I  see  old  prelacy  pull’d  down ; 

And  twice  the  cloak  was  humbled  by  the  gown. 
An  end  of  Stuart’s  race  I  saw ;  nay,  more ! 

My  native  country  sold  for  English  ore. 

Such  desolations  in  my  life  have  been, 

I  have  an  end  of  all  perfection  seen.” 


PUTNEY,  SURREY. 

Under  the  north  window  of  the  chancel  in 
Putney  church,  is  the  following  singular  in¬ 
scription  : — 

u  Verba  Maria  moriua. 

"  See  me  buried  by  my  former  husband, 
and  remember  the  poor.” 

This  is  explained  by  the  following  lines,  on  a 
flat  marble  slab  in  the  chancel,  covering  the 
remains  of  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Scott,  Esq. 
and  wife  first  of  Richard  Lusher,  and  afterwards 
of  Thomas  Knyvett,  Esq. 

iC  That  you  have  layd  my  body  here, 

By  that  first  side  I  lov’d  so  dear, 

I  thank  you,  husband ; — that  the  poore 
Are  still  your  care,  I  thank  you  more. 

'Ihese  last  I  charg’d  you  with  alive, 

Being  dead  I  rest  while  you  survive : 
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But  yet  I  have  another  boone, 

When  fate  shall  come,  as  come  full  soone, 
It  will — and  will  not  be  deny’d, 

That  you  would  close  my  other  side. 
You’ve  thought  it  worthy  to  be  read, 

You  once  were  second  to  my  bed ; 

Why  may  you  not  like  title  have, 

To  this  my  second  bed,  the  grave? 

This  stone  will  cover  us  all  three, 

And  under  it  we  shall  be  free 
From  love  or  hate,  or  least  distrust 
Of  jealousy,  to  vex  our  dust; 

For  here  our  bodies  do  but  wait 
For  summons  to  their  glorious  state.'’ 


Mary  Knyvett  died  in  1623;  there  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  black  marble  to  her  memory,  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  an  elegant  latin 
inscription  of  considerable  length. 


KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

In  the  church  of  the  parish  and  town  of 
Kendal,  is  the  following  Epitaph,  engraved  on 
brass : 

“  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Ralph  Tyrer,  late 
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vicar  of  Kendal,  B.D.  who  died  June  4th,  a.d. 
1627. 

London  bred  mee,  Westminster  fed  mee, 
Cambridge  sped  mee,  my  Sister  wed  mee, 

Study  taught  mee,  Living  sought  mee, 

Learning  bought  mee,  Kendal  caught  mee, 

Labour  pressed  me,  Sickness  distressed  mee, 
Death  oppressed  mee,  the  Grave  possessed  mee, 
God  first  gave  mee,  Christ  did  save  mee, 

Earth  did  crave  me,  and  Heaven  would  have  me.” 


CROSTHWAITH,  WESTMORELAND. 

The  chancel  and  steeple  of  this  chapel  were 
built  by  one  William  Gilpin,  who  also  contri¬ 
buted  largely  towards  the  three  bells  in  1626. 
On  which  bells  are  the  following  inscriptions : 
On  the  first  bell,  Jesus  be  our  speed.  On  the 
second  bell,  Soli  Deo  gloria.  On  the  third 
bell, 

A  young  man  grave  in  godliness, 

William  Gilpin  by  name, 

Gave  fifty  pounds  to  make  these  sounds, 

To  God’s  eternal  fame. 
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UNDERMILBECK,  WINDERMERE. 


Part  of  Undermilbeck  is  called  Bowness, 
anciently  Bulness ,  •  in  which  stands  the  church, 
which  is  a  handsome  large  building,  with  two 
rows  of  pillars,  a  square  tower  with  three  bells, 
and  a  saint’s  bell.  Anciently  there  was  an  organ, 
but  it  was  demolished  in  the  civil  wars  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  First.  There  is  a 
large  quire  window,  with  excellent  coloured 
glass  therein,  which  glass,  it  is  said,  belonged 
to  Furness  Abbey,  and  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  said  Abbey,  was  purchased  by  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  of  Windermere,  and  placed  here  in 
their  church.  The  window  consists  of  seven 
compartments  or  partitions.  In  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  are  depicted  in  full  proportion, 
the  crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the 
right,  and  the  beloved  disciple  on  the  left  side 
of  the  cross:  angels  are  expressed  receiving 
the  sacred  blood  from  the  five  precious  wounds : 
below  the  cross,  are  a  group  of  monks  in  their 
proper  habits,  with  the  abbot  in  a  vestment : 
their  names  are  written  on  labels  issuing  from 
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their  mouths ;  the  abbot’s  is  defaced,  which 
would  have  given  a  date  to  the  whole.  In  the 
second  partition,  are  the  figures  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon.  In  the  sixth,  is  represented 
St.  Catharine,  with  the  emblems  of  her  martyr¬ 
dom,  the  sword  and  wheel;  In  the  seventh, 
are  two  figures  of  mitred  abbots,  and  under¬ 
neath  them  two  monks  dressed  in  vestments. 
In  the  middle  compartment  above,  are  finely 
painted,  quarterly,  the  arms  of  England  and 
France,  bound  with  the  garter  and  its  motto, 
probably  done  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Third.  The  rest  of  the  window  is  filled  up 
by  pieces  of  tracery,  with  some  figures  in  coats 
armorial,  and  the  arms  of  several  benefactors  ; 
amongst  whom  are  Lancaster,  Urswick,  Har¬ 
rington,  Kirkby,  Preston,  Middleton,  and  Mil¬ 
ium.  The  Fleming’s  paternal  coat  {viz.  gules, 
a  frett  of  six  pieces  argent)  is  in  divers  parts  of 
this  window,  some  of  them  with  a  file  of  five 
points  or  lambeaux ;  which  began  to  be  used 
about  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,  as 
a  difference  for  the  eldest  son,  the  father  being 
living. 
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KIRKBY  STEPHEN,  WESTMORELAND. 


On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  in  the 
church  at  this  place,  is  an  aisle  belonging  to 
Wharton  Hall,  in  which  is  a  large  monument 
of  alabaster.  On  the  table,  which  is  six  feet 
square,  raised  about  three  feet  and  a  half  from 
the  ground,  are  three  figures  at  full  length; 
namely,  of  Thomas,  the  first  Lord  Wharton,  in 
the  middle ;  on  the  right  side  Eleanor  his  first 
wife ;  and  on  the  left,  his  second  wife  Anne. 
About  the  table,  on  the  edges,  beginning  at 
the  west-end,  is  the  following  legend. 

“  Thomas  Whartonus  jaceo,  hie  utraque  conjux  ; 

Elionora  suum  hinc,  hinc  habet  Anna  locum. 

En  tibi,  terra,  tuum,  carnes  ac  ossse  resume ; 

In  ccelos  animos,  tu  Deus  alme,  tuum.” 

Under  this  head,  is  the  crest  of  the  Wharton 
Arms ;  viz.  a  bull’s  head,  (for  in  the  days  of 
coat  armour  something  terrible  was  generally 
erected  upon  the  helmet),  which  is  supposed  by 
the  common  people  to  represent  the  devil  in  a 
vanquished  posture.  Under  which  notion  a 
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waggish  schoolmaster,  once  of  that  place,  thus 
paraphrased  the  above  legend  : 

“  Here  I,  Thomas  Wharton,  do  lie, 

With  Lucifer  under  my  head, 

And  Nelly,  my  wife,  hard  by, 

And  Nancy  as  cold  as  lead  : 

Oh,  how  can  I  speak  without  dread ! 

Who  could  my  sad  fortune  abide, 

With  one  devil  under  my  head, 

And  another  laid  close  on  each  side !” 


PARISH  OF  BROUGH,  WESTMORELAND. 

The  church  at  Brough,  is  a  pretty  large 
handsome  building.  The  steeple  is  not  so 
old;  having  been  built  about  the  year  1513, 
under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Blenkinsop,  of 
Helbeck,  Esq.  There  are  in  it  four  excel¬ 
lent  bells,  by  much  the  largest  in  the  county, 
except  the  great  bell  at  Kirkby  Thore.  Con¬ 
cerning  these  bells  at  Brough,  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  they  were  given  by  one  Brunskill, 
who  lived  upon  Stanemore,  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  parish,  and  had  a  great  many  cattle. 
One  time  it  happened  that  his  bull  fell  a  bel¬ 
lowing,  which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  country 
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is  called  criming,  (this  being  the  Saxon  word 
to  denote  that  vociferation.)  Whereupon  he 
said  to  one  of  his  neighbours,  “  Hearest  thou 
how  loud  this  bull  crunes  ?  If  these  cattle 
should  all  crune  together,  might  they  not  be 
heard  from  Brough  hither?”  He  answered, 
“  Yea.”  “  Well,  then,”  says  Brunskill ,  “  I’ll 
make  them  all  crune  together.”  And  he  sold 
them  all ;  and  with  the  price  thereof  he  bought 
the  said  bells,  (or  perhaps  he  might  get  the 
old  bells  new  cast  and  made  larger.) — There 
is  a  monument  in  the  church,  in  the  south  wall, 
between  the  highest  and  second  windows;  under 
which,  it  is  said,  the  said  Brunskill  was  the 
last  that  was  interred. 

The  pulpit  is  of  stone.  There  was  hereto¬ 
fore  a  handsome  reading  desk,  given  by  Sir 
Cuihbert  Buckle ,  Knight,  Vintner  in  London, 
who  was  born  upon  Stanemore  in  this  parish, 
and  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  year 
1593.  His  name  was  upon  the  desk  thus: 
“  By  Cuthbert  Buckle,  Anno  Domini  1576.” — 
He  built  also  a  bridge  upon  Stanemore,  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Buckle's  Bridge;  and 
gave  eight  pounds  a  year  to  a  school  upon 
Stanemore. 
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PARISH  OF  ISEL,  BELOW  DERWENT, 
CUMBERLAND, 


In  the  quire  of  Isel  church,  is  the  following 
monumental  inscription  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
Knt.  who  died  without  issue,  and  was  buried 
there. 

Hie  jacet  ille  cinis ,  qui  modo  Lawson  erat. 

E’en  such  is  time,  which  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  and  joys,  and  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust, 

Within  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

When  we  have  wander’d  all  our  ways, 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days ; 

And  from  which  earth,  and  grave,  and  dust, 
The  Lord  will  raise  me  up,  I  trust. 

Wilfridus  Lawson  miles  obiit  16  die  Apr.  Anno 
aetatis  suae  87.  Annoque  salutis  1632. 
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ARMATHWAITE,  LEETH  WARD,  CUMBER¬ 
LAND. 


Richard  Skelton,  Esq.,  by  his  will,  dated  in 
1668,  gave  ,£100  for  the  endowment  of  a  chapel 
at  Armath waite ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  ancient  chapel  long  before  his  time,  and  that 
he  only  rebuilt  it.  One  Christopher  Rickerby, 
who  was  curate  at  this  chapel,  soon  after  the 
said  endowment,  in  a  kind  of  poem,  entitled, 
“  An  Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  that  virtuous  old 
Gentleman,  Richard  Skelton  Esq.,  of  the  Castle 
of  Armathwaite,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,’ 
says, 

“  He  did  rebuild  a  chapel,  which  will  be 
A  monument  of  his  fidelity. 

I  heard  this  worthy  person  often  say, 

He  walk'd  into  his  chapel  on  a  day, 

And  beasts  were  lying  in’t  (ere  he  begun) 

To  shade  them  from  the  scorching  sun. 

This  prick’d  his  tender  heart,  that  when,  oh !  when 
He  saw  the  temple  of  the  Lord  a  den ; 

Then  he  in  haste  consider’d  where  to  find 
Workmen  to  build,  according  to  his  mind. 
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His  purse  cried  plenty,  when  he  thought  upon 
The  building  up  again  of  Mount  Zion,”  &c. 

It  is  a  very  neat  fabrick,  the  quire  part 
especially,  being  handsomely  wainscotted  about. 


The  following  very  remarkable  Epitaph  was 
taken  from  the  burying  ground  in  Spring  Path , 
over  against  Port  Royal ,  Jamaica. 

“  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Lewis  Galdy,  Esq., 
who  died  the  22d  of  September,  1739,  aged  80. 
He  was  born  at  Montpellier,  in  France,  which 
place  he  left  for  his  religion,  (being  a  Protes¬ 
tant,)  and  settled  in  this  Island ;  where,  in  the 
great  earthquake,  in  1692,  he  was  swallowed 
up,  and  by  the  great  providence  of  God,  by  a 
second  shock,  was  thrown  out  into  the  sea,  where 
he  continued  swimming,  till  he  was  taken  up 
by  a  boat,  and  miraculously  preserved.  He 
afterwards  lived  in  great  reputation,  and  died 
universally  lamented.” 
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SINGULAR  INSCRIPTION. 


The  lion  carved  in  wood,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  the  head  of  Commodore  Anson’s  ship, 
called  the  Centurion,  was  set  up  against  an  inn, 
near  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s,  at  Goodwood,  in 
Sussex,  on  a  stone  pedestal,  with  the  following 
inscription  : 

“  Stay,  traveller,  awhile,  and  view 
One,  who  has  travell’d  more  than  you, 

Quite  round  the  globe,  through  each  degree, 
Anson  and  I  have  plow’d  the  sea ; 

Torrid  and  frigid  zones  have  past, 

And  safe  ashore,  arriv’d  at  last, 

In  ease  and  dignity  appear : 

He — in  the  House  of  Lords, — I,  here .” 


LYMINGTON,  HANTS. 

The  following  curious  entry  is  inserted  in 
the  Register  of  Lymington  Church,  under  the 
year  1736. — “  Samuel  Baldwin,  Esq.  sojourner 
in  this  parish,  was  immersed  without  the  Needles, 
in  Scratchen’s  Bay,  sans  ceremonie ,  May  20th.” 
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This  was  performed  in  consequence  of  an 
earnest  wish  he  had  expressed  to  that  effect, 
a  little  before  his  dissolution. — And  what  reason, 
dost  thou  think,  Reader,  could  induce  him  to 
have  his  body  cast  into  the  ocean  rather  than 
quietly  committed  to  the  earth?  No  motive  of 
erring  superstition — no  whim  of  bewildered 
reason — but  a  determination  to  disappoint  the 
intentions  of  an  affectionate  wife,  who  had 
repeatedly  assured  him  in  their  domestic  squab¬ 
bles,  which  were  very  frequent,  that  if  Provi¬ 
dence  permitted  her  to  survive  him,  she  would 
revenge  her  conjugal  sufferings,  by  occasionally 
dancing  on  the  turf  that  covered  his  remains. 

Tantcene  nimis  ccelestibus  irce  ? 
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DOCTOR  SHERLOCK. 

The  following  singular  circumstance,  memo¬ 
rable  for  the  humane  and  noble  spirit  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sherlock,  formerly  Rector  of  St. 
Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  may  be  depended  upon 
as  fact. 

A  poor  woman,  in  very  great  distress, 
brought  her  child  to  be  christened,  which 
ceremony  having  been  performed,  the  clerk 
demanded  of  her  the  parson’s  due,  which  was 
a  shilling ;  but  she,  pleading  poverty,  declared 
herself  unable  to  pay  it.  The  clerk,  however, 
insisted  upon  it ;  for  the  parson,  he  said,  would 
have  his  due ;  upon  which  the  poor  woman  sold 
some  of  her  things,  and  paid  it.  But  Dr.  Sher¬ 
lock,  who  intended  to  make  her  amends,  sent 
her  word  by  his  footman,  that  he  would  come 
and  drink  tea  with  her.  At  this  the  woman 
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was  enraged,  and  said,  “  What  should  he  came 
to  drink  tea  with  me  for  ?  he  has  already 
distressed  me  enough  by  taking  the  shilling 
from  me ;  and  would  he  now  distress  me  more  ?” 
The  servant  however  pacified  her,  and  gave 
her  a  shilling  to  buy  the  tea.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Doctor  came,  and,  being  seated  on  a  chair, 
which  had  been  borrowed  on  his  account,  told 
her,  she  did  very  well  in  paying  the  shilling,  as 
he  could  not  mitigate  the  legal  dues  of  the 
church,  for  such  a  custom  might  injure  his 
successor;  but  having  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  she  bore  a  very  good  character,  and  that 
her  husband  was  very  honest  and  industrious, 
though  very  poor,  he  gave  her  ten  guineas  to 
relieve  her  family  from  the  miseries  in  which 
he  saw  them,  and  to  purchase  some  household 
necessaries,  of  which  they  were  quite  destitute, 
having  sold  all  for  their  support. 


On  the  Sunday  after  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  rebels  at  Preston,  in  1715,  Doctor  Sher¬ 
lock,  then  Master  of  the  Temple,  preached  a 
most  loyal  revolutionary  sermon.  Those  which 
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he  had  preached  some  preceding  Sundays,  were 
such  as  would  not  have  offended  the  Pretender, 
if  he  had  succeeded.  The  Benchers,  as  they 
came  out  of  church,  commended  the  sermon 
highly,  but  wished  it  had  been  preached  at 
least  the  Sunday  before :  and  it  was  then 
commonly  said,  that  the  battle  of  Preston  had 
convinced  the  son,  as  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
convinced  the  father;  who,  it  is  well  known, 
after  having  dissuaded  many  of  the  clergy,  in 
1688,  who  had  a  confidence  in  his  judgment, 
from  taking  the  oaths,  took  them  himself  on 
the  last  day  limited  by  act  of  Parliament,  and 
left  his  friends  in  the  lurch.  Soon  after,  hand¬ 
ing  his  wife  along  St.  Paul’s  church-yard, — * 
“  There,”  says  an  arch  bookseller,  “  goes  Dean 
Sherlock,  with  his  reasons  for  taking  the  oaths 
at  his  fingers’  ends.” 


DOCTOR  JEGON. 

John  Jegon,  D.D.  Master  of  Bene’t  College, 
Cambridge,  after  made  Bishop  of  Norwich  by 
King  James,  was  a  most  serious  man,  and  grave 
governor,  yet  withal  of  facetious  disposition. 
While  master  of  the  College,  he  chanced  to 
b  2 
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punish  all  the  undergraduates  therein,  for  some 
general  offence,  and  the  penalty  was  put 
upon  their  heads,  in  the  buttery ;  and  because 
he  disdained  to  convert  the  money  to  any 
private  use,  it  was  expended  in  new  whitening 
the  hall  of  the  college;  whereupon  a  scholar 
hung  up  these  verses,  on  the  screen : — 

Doctor  Jegon,  Bene’t  College,  master, 

Brake  the  scholars’  heads,  and  gave  the  walls  a  plaister. 

But  the  Doctor  had  not  the  readiness  of  his 
parts  any  whit  impaired  by  his  age :  for  peru¬ 
sing  the  paper,  extempore ,  he  subscribed, 

Knew  I  but  the  wag  that  writ  these  verses  in  bravery, 
I  would  commend  him  for  his  wit,  but  whip  him  for 
his  knavery. 


DOCTOR  SOUTH. 

When  Doctor  South  resided  at  Caven- 
ham  in  Oxfordshire,  one  very  cold  winter’s 
morning,  he  was  called  out  of  his  bed,  to 
marry  a  couple  who  were  then  waiting  at 
church.  He  hurried  on  his  habiliments,  and 
went  shivering  to  the  church ;  but  seeing  only 
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an  old  man  of  seventy,  and  a  woman  about 
the  same  age,  he  asked  his  clerk  in  a  pet,  where 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  were,  and  what  these 
old  people  wanted?  The  old  man  replied,  that 
they  came  there  to  be  married.  The  Doctor 
looked  sternly  at  them,  and  exclaimed  — 
“  Married /”  “  Yes,  married,”  said  the  old  man 
hastily ;  “  better  marry  than  do  worse .” — “  Get 
you  gone,  you  silly  old  fools,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“  get  home  and  do  your  worst;”  and  hobbled 
out  of  the  church,  abusing  his  clerk  for  disturb¬ 
ing  him  on  so  silly  an  occasion. 


Some  time  before  his  death,  Dr.  South, 
coming  to  London  upon  particular  business, 
took  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  morning  visit 
to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Waterland,  who  being 
overjoyed  to  see  him,  pressed  him  to  stay  to 
dinner,  which  he  at  length  consented  to  do: 
but  the  Doctor’s  lady,  who  was  a  noted  eco¬ 
nomist,  was  greatly  troubled  at  it,  and  calling 
her  husband  into  the  adjoining  room,  began  to 
expostulate  the  matter  sharply  with  him,  how  he 
could  be  so  provoking  as  to  ask  the  gentleman 
to  dine,  when  he  knew  she  was  utterly  unpro- 
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vided.  The  good  man  endeavoured  to  pacify 
her,  by  saying  he  was  a  fellow-collegian,  and  he 
could  do  no  less  than  ask  him  to  dine,  and 
therefore  prayed  her  to  compose  her  passion, 
and  hasten  to  provide  something  elegant,  for 
that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world  he  re¬ 
spected  more  than  the  friend  that  was  now 
come  to  see  him.  This,  instead  of  mending 
the  matter,  made  it  worse;  the  lady  said  she 
had  already  got  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  if  he 
would  be  so  silly  to  invite  his  friends  upon 
such  occasions,  they  should  take  what  she 
had  to  give  them,  for  she  would  not  be  put 
out  of  the  way  for  any  of  them.  The  Doctor 
was  now  provoked  beyond  all  patience,  and 
protested,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  stranger 
then  in  the  house,  he  would  beat  her.  Doctor 
South,  who  had  heard  the  whole  dialogue,  and 
was  not  a  little  diverted,  instantly  took  up  the 
discourse,  and  said,  with  his  usual  humour,  in 
a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  “  Dear  Doctor, 
as  we  have  been  friends  so  long,  I  beseech  you 
not  to  make  a  stranger  of  me  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion/’ — The  Lady,  ashamed  of  the  discovery, 
retired,  and  appeared  no  more  that  day,  but 
ordered  a  handsome  dinner  to  be  sent  up,  and 
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left  the  two  Doctors  to  enjoy  themselves  peace¬ 
ably,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 


BISHOP  WILKINS. 

Doctor  John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  shew  the  possibility  of  a  voyage  to 
the  moon.  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who 
had  written  thirteen  volumes  upon  speculative 
subjects,  meeting  him  one  evening  at  a  concert, 
accosted  him  thus  :  —  “  Doctor,  suppose  you 
were  able  to  carry  me  to  the  moon ;  where  am 
I  to  bait  in  my  way  thither?” — “  Madam,”  said 
he,  “  of  all  people  in  the  world,  I  did  not  expect 
that  objection  from  you,  who  have  built  so 
many  castles  in  the  air,  that  you  might  sleep 
every  night  in  one  of  your  own.” 


ARCHBISHOP  MOUNTAIN. 

Archbishop  Mountain  was  buried  at  Ca- 
wood,  having  an  inscription  on  his  tomb, 
telling  all  his  preferments,  yet  giving  no  light 
to  what  had  been  reported  of  him ;  for  it 
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is  said,  that  his  mother  was  a  beggar  woman, 
who  travelled  with  her  son  George  to  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  seemed  to  follow  her  occupation  in 
that  city,  and  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages ; 
but  the  lad  carrying  the  bag,  and  one  time 
eating  more  than  his  mother  was  willing  to 
allow,  he  ran  away  from  her,  fearing  a  severe 
correction ;  when  coming  to  a  gentleman’s  house, 
he  took  compassion  on  him,  and  ordered  him 
to  attend  in  the  kitchen,  and  perceiving  his 
bright  parts,  gave  him  an  equal  education  with 
his  own  son,  which  put  him  in  the  road  for 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  In  process  of  time, 
he  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  made  inquiry 
for  his  mother,  who  happened  to  open  a  gate 
through  which  his  Lordship  was  to  pass  to  that 
city;  and  having  found  her,  he  tenderly  em¬ 
braced  her,  and  ordered  that  care  should  be 
taken  of  her  during  life ;  after  which  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  London,  and  then  of  Durham. 

The  Archbishopric  of  York  being  vacant, 
many  were  the  candidates  that  put  up  for  it. 
The  King,  being  undetermined  who  to  give  it 
to,  sent  for  Mountain  to  clear  up  the  difficulty. 
The  Bishop  modestly  answered,  “  If  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  he 
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might  say  to  this  Mountain ,  Be  thou  removed 
into  the  See,  and  it  would  obey.”  The  King 
replied,  “  Miracles  have  ceased,  and  what  has 
faith  to  do  in  this  point?” — “  To  convince  your 
Majesty  to  the  contrary,  (said  the  Bishop,)  be 
only  pleased  to  say  to  this  Mountain  (pointing 
to  himself,)  ‘  Be  you  removed  into  yonder  See,' 
I  am  sure  your  Majesty  will  be  forthwith 
obeyed.” — The  King  smiling,  and  taking  the 
hint,  said,  “  Why  then,  Mountain,  I  will  remove 
thee;”  and  accordingly  sent  him  down  Lord 
Archbishop. 


BISHOP  BURNET. 

Bishop  Burnet,  every  body  has  heard  of, 
but  few  are  acquainted  with  his  real  character ; 
his  enemies  have  made  him  a  worse  man  than  he 
was ;  his  friends  perhaps  a  better.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  in  his  charges  to  the  clergy,  he  shewed  a 
great  deal  of  disinterested  integrity  by  vehe¬ 
mently  exclaiming  against  pluralities,  as  a  most 
sacrilegious  robbery  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church.  A  remarkable  effect  of  his  zeal  upon  this 
subject,  happened  as  follows  : — In  the  visitation 
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at  Salisbury,  he  urged  the  authority  of  St.  Bar¬ 
nard,  who  being  consulted  by  one  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  whether  he  might  not  accept  of  two 
benefices,  replied,  “  And  how  will  you  be  able 
to  serve  them  both  ?”  “  I  intend,”  answered 

the  priest,  “  to  officiate  in  one  of  them  by 
deputy.” — “  Will  your  deputy  be  damned  for 
you  too  ?”  cried  the  Saint.  “  Believe  me,  you 
may  serve  your  cure  by  proxy,  but  you  must 
be  damned  in  person.”  This  expression  so 
affected  Mr.  Kelsey,  a  pious  and  worthy  clergy¬ 
man  then  present,  that  he  immediately  resigned 
the  rectory  of  Bemerton  in  Berkshire,  worth 
^200  a  year,  which  he  then  held,  with  one 
of  great  value.  This  Christian  act  of  self- 
denial  was  not,  however,  without  its  reward; 
for  though  principles  in  church  matters  were 
then  very  opposite,  yet  the  bishop  conceived 
such  an  esteem  for  him,  for  this  action,  that  he 
not  only  prevailed  with  the  chapter  to  elect 
him  a  canon,  but  likewise  made  him  one  of  the 
best  prebends  of  the  church. 


Bishop  Burnet  was  famous  for  that  absence 
of  thought  which  constitutes  the  character  which 
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the  French  call  Vetourdie.  All  the  world 
knows  that  in  Paris,  about  the  year  1680, 
several  ladies  of  quality  were  imprisoned,  on 
suspicion  of  practising  a  concealed  method  of 
poisoning;  and  among  the  rest,  the  Countess 
of  Soissons,  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and 
mother  of  the  famous  warrior  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy.  In  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  when  that  Prince  came  over  to  England, 
Bishop  Burnet,  whose  curiosity  was  as  great  as 
that  of  any  woman  in  the  kingdom,  begged  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  he  might  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  in  company  with  a 
person  whose  fame  resounded  through  all 
Europe.  The  Duke  complied  w  ith  his  request, 
on  condition  that  he  would  be  upon  his  guard 
against  saying  any  thing  that  might  give  dis¬ 
gust;  and  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Prince,  and  other  company  at  Marlborough 
House.  The  Bishop,  mindful  of  the  caution, 
resolved  to  sit  silent  and  incognito  during  the 
whole  entertainment :  and  might  have  kept  his 
resolution,  had  not  Prince  Eugene,  seeing  him 
a  dignified  clergyman,  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
ask  who  he  was.  He  was  no  sooner  informed 
that  it  was  Dr.  Burnet,  -of  whom  he  had  often 
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heard,  than  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Bishop, 
and,  among  other  questions,  asked  him  how 
long  it  was  since  he  left  Paris  ?  Burnet,  flut¬ 
tered  by  this  unexpected  address,  and  still 
more  perplexed  by  a  desire  to  give  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  required,  answered  with  precipitation,  that 
he  could  not  recollect  the  year,  but  it  was  at 
the  time  when  the  Countess  of  Soissons  was 
imprisoned.  He  had  scarce  pronounced  these 
words,  when  his  eye  meeting  those  of  the 
Duke’s,  he  instantly  recognized  his  blunder, 
and  was  deprived  of  all  discretion  he  had  left. 
He  redoubled  his  error,  by  asking  pardon  of 
his  Highness ;  he  stared  wildly  around,  and, 
seeing  the  whole  company  embarrassed,  and 
out  of  countenance,  retired  in  the  utmost  con¬ 
fusion. 


DOCTOR  SECKER. 

Doctor  Secker,  being  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  a  living  in  Kent,  in  the  metropolitan’s 
gift,  fell  vacant ;  the  curate  of  which,  who  had 
been  employed  near  twenty  years  under  the 
late  incumbent,  came  up  to  Lambeth  with 
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testimonials  from  some  of  the  principal  inha¬ 
bitants,  setting  forth  the  time  of  his  servi¬ 
tude  ;  that  he  had  a  wife  and  five  children,  who 
were  decently  maintained  on  his  stipend  of 
forty  pounds  a-year ;  that  his  character  and 
behaviour  had  endeared  him  to  the  parishioners, 
and  craving  his  Lordship’s  interposition  that 
he  might  be  continued  in  the  curacy.  The 
Archbishop  received  the  poor  parson  with  great 
affability,  and  appointed  him  to  call  again  in  a 
fortnight;  during  which  time  his  Grace  made 
every  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  testimonial, 
and  found  everything  far  from  being  exagge¬ 
rated,  and  much  to  his  satisfaction.  In  the 
mean  while,  a  person  who  had  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Doctor  Seeker,  while  pastor  of 
a  dissenting  congregation,  came  with  a  request 
that  the  living  might  be  conferred  upon  him.  The 
Archbishop  told  him  he  had  not  yet  disposed  of 
it,  but  that  he  had  one  thing  to  observe,  which 
was,  that  the  curate,  who  had  been  there  a  series 
of  years,  might  be  continued  with  the  next  in¬ 
cumbent.  The  applicant  told  his  Grace,  that 
for  his  own  part  he  was  sorry  he  could  not 
agree  with  his  Grace’s  proposition,  because  he 
had  that  very  morning  engaged  with  a  clergyman 
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to  fill  the  cure,  having  no  doubt  of  his  Grace’s 
appointment  to  the  living. — “  How  !  Sir,”  said 
Dr.  Seeker,  “  have  you  then  disposed  of  the 
curacy  before  you  were  inducted  to  the  living  ? 
Well,  I  assure  you,  for  your  word’s  sake,  you 
shall  not  be  disappointed  in  that  point.”  He 
then  appointed  him  to  meet  on  the  very  day 
that  he  had  ordered  the  poor  curate  to  attend. 
The  parties  being  now  together,  the  Archbishop 
applied  first  to  the  curate,  telling  him  that  he 
found  he  had  not  interest  enough  to  procure  his 
request ;  “  but,  Sir,”  said  he,  “  I  have  made 
full  inquiries  into  your  character,  and  though  I 
could  not  get  the  curacy,  the  living  is  at  your 
service.”  To  the  other  he  said,  “  And  now, 
Sir,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  have  interest 
enough  with  this  incumbent  to  accept  a  curate 
of  your  appointing.”  The  poor  curate  was 
inducted,  while  the  other  retired  in  the  greatest 
disgust. 


DOCTOR  WHISTON. 


The  famous  Doctor  Whiston,  being  a  pen¬ 
sioner  to  Queen  Caroline,  was  sometimes 
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admitted  to  the  honour  of  her  conversation, 
and  received  the  pension  from  the  Queen’s 
own  hands.  One  day  she  said  to  him,  “  Mr. 
Whiston,  I  understand  you  are  a  free  speaker, 
and  honestly  tell  people  of  their  faults ;  no  one 
is  without  faults,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
of  mine  and  she  pressed  him  so  to  do.  He 
was  still  upon  the  reserve,  and  she  pressed 
him  the  more.  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  since  your 
Majesty  insists  upon  it,  I  must  obey  you. — 
There  are  abundance  of  people  who  come  out 
of  the  country  every  spring,  to  London,  upon 
business,  and  they  all  naturally  desire  to  see 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  have  not  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  your  Majesty  so  conveniently 
as  at  the  cliapel-royal ;  but  these  country  folks, 
who  are  not  used  to  such  things,  where  they  see 
your  Majesty  talking  with  the  King  almost  all 
the  time  of  divine  service,  are  perfectly  asto¬ 
nished,  and  depart  with  strange  impressions  into 
their  respective  counties,  and  make  their  reports 
there  (let  me  tell  you)  not  at  all  to  your 
Majesty’s  honour.” — “  lam  sorry  for  it,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Queen ;  “  I  believe  there  may  be 
too  much  truth  in  what  you  say :  but  pray  Mr. 
Whiston,  tell  me  of  another  fault.” — “  No, 
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Madam,  (said  he,)  let  me  see  you  mend  this 
before  I  tell  you  of  another.” 


Dr.  Whiston  dining  one  day  with  Lady 
Jekyll,  sister  to  Lord  Somers,  she  asked  him 
why  God  Almighty  made  woman  out  of  the 
rib?  Whiston,  after  reflecting  a  moment,  re¬ 
plied,  “  Indeed,  my  lady,  I  don’t  know  ;  except 
it  was  because  the  rib  is  the  crookedest  part 
of  the  body.” 


While  Doctor  Whiston  enjoyed  the  living 
of  Lowestoffe,  the  parish-officers  came  to  him 
one  day  to  set  his  hand  to  a  licence  for  setting 
up  a  new  ale-house ;  the  justices  having  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  not  granting  the  licence 
without  the  consent  of  their  minister.  Mr. 
Whiston  was  of  such  temperance  and  sobriety, 
that  he  looked  upon  such  houses  as  nurseries 
of  vice,  and  therefore  dismissed  them  with  this 
short  answer,  that  “  if  they  would  bring  him 
a  paper  to  sign  to  pull  down  an  ale-house,  he 
would  certainly  sign  it ;  but  would  never  sign 
one  to  set  up  a  chapel  for  the  devil.” 
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DR.  ANDREWS,  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 

Mr.  Waller,  the  celebrated  poet,  going  to 
see  King  James  the  First  at  dinner,  overheard 
a  very  extraordinary  conversation  between  the 
King,  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Dr.  Neale,  Bishop  of  Durham.  These  two 
prelates,  standing  behind  the  King’s  chair,  his 
Majesty  asked  them,  “  My  Lords,”  said  he, 
“  cannot  I  take  my  subjects’  money  when  I 
want  it,  without  all  this  formality  in  parlia¬ 
ment?”  The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  an¬ 
swered,  “  God  forbid,  Sir,  but  you  should  ; 
you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils  whereupon 
the  King  turned,  and  said  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  “  Well,  my  Lord,  what  say  you?” 
“  Sir,”  replied  Bishop  Andrews,  “  I  have  no 
skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary  cases.”  The 
King  answered,  “No  put  offs,  my  Lord,  answer 
me  presently.”  —  “  Then,  Sir,”  said  he,  “  I 
think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother 
Neale’s  money,  for  he  offers  it.”  King  James 
is  said  to  have  been  much  struck  with  this 
answer. 


VOL.  II. 
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DR.  SQUIRE,  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID’S. 

Some  time  about  the  year  1761,  a  living  in 
Carmarthenshire,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop,  being 
vacant,  his  Lordship  received  a  letter  from  the 

Earl  of  B - ,  recommending  one  Mr.  L - 

in  the  strongest  terms  to  his  Lordship,  and 
intimating,  that  if  his  Lordship  had  not  fixed 

on  a  person  to  supply  the  living  of - ,  he 

should  be  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would 

present  his  friend,  Mr.  L - to  it,  and  that 

his  Lordship  might  command  his  (the  Earl’s) 
interest  for  himself,  or  friends,  at  any  time,  &c. 

Whether  or  not  the  Bishop  was  determined 
to  give  the  living  to  the  object  of  this  appli¬ 
cation,  we  know  not ;  but  it  happened,  before 
he  returned  an  answer  to  the  Earl,  that  a  poor 
curate,  miserably  dressed,  came  to  the  Bishop’s 
house,  he  being  then  at  Aberguilly,  and  sent  in 
a  letter  to  his  Lordship. 

This  letter  was  written  by  himself  to  the 
Bishop ;  in  which  he  set  forth,  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  five  children ;  that  his  income  was  but  forty 
pounds  a  year  ;  and  that  therefore  they  wanted 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  that  he  had 
no  friend  to  recommend  him  ;  but  hearing  of 
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the  goodness  of  his  Lordship’s  heart,  and  his 
liberal  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  he  was  come 

to  petition  his  Lordship  for  the  living  of - ; 

he  hoped,  at  least,  his  Lordship  would  pardon 
his  presumption,  for  though  the  method  of 
application  was  uncommon,  yet  so  was  his 
Lordship’s  generosity  ;  and  notwithstanding  he 
had  no  particular  claim  to  his  favour  by  interest 
or  dependence,  he  had,  however,  a  general  claim 
to  it,  as  being  an  honest  man,  which  to  his 
Lordship  was  no  small  recommendation. 

The  Bishop  ordered  him  in,  gave  him  a  din¬ 
ner,  (for  he  had  walked  upwards  of  twenty 
Welch  miles,)  required  a  testimonium  of  his 
good  behaviour,  which  he  produced,  found  him 
well  acquainted  both  with  polite  literature  and 
the  mathematics,  and,  in  short,  not  only  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  the  living,  but  gave  him  money 
to  discharge  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 


DOCTOR  PERNE. 

Among  the  many  brilliant  flashes  of  wit  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  gentleman,  the  following,  per¬ 
haps,  is  one  of  his  happiest  strokes.  The 
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Doctor  happening  to  call  a  clergyman  a  fool, 
who  was  not  totally  undeserving  of  the  title, 
but  who  resented  the  dignity  so  highly,  that  he 
threatened  to  complain  to  his  diocesan,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely, — “  Do  so,”  says  the  Doctor, 
“  and  he  will  confirm  you.” 


BISHOP  STILLINGFLEET. 

About  the  latter  end  of  King  Charles  the 
Second’s  reign,  this  prelate  observing  that  high 
church  principles  were  becoming  more  and  more 
fashionable  at  court,  had  his  reasons  for  preach¬ 
ing  up  heartily  the  religious  obligation  he  pre¬ 
tended  all  good  Christians  were  under  to  abstain 
from  flesh,  and  confine  themselves  to  eating  of 
fish,  on  the  days  appointed  by  the  calendar  for 
fasts.  On  the  Friday  following,  Colonel  Churchill 
(not  without  design)  took  occasion  to  pay  the 
Bishop  a  visit  about  dinner  time,  and  found  him 
with  a  capon  and  a  fine  dish  of  partridges  before 
him.  The  Colonel  appeared  astonished,  and 
the  Bishop  demanding  the  reason  of  his  sur¬ 
prise,  he  replied,  “  My  amazement  is  to  see 
flesh  at  your  Lordship’s  table  on  a  Friday,  after 
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so  excellent  a  discourse  as  was  last  Sunday 
preached  before  the  King  against  it.”  The 
Bishop,  after  a  little  recollection,  returned, — 
“  Let  not  this  surprise  you,  Colonel,  for  fasting 
and  abstinence  are  only  self-denials,  you  know ; 
and,  therefore,  as  there  is  nothing  in  reality  I 
love  like  fish,  to  check  the  lust  of  my  appetite 
I  ordered  these  few  birds.” 


ARCHBISHOP  POTTER. 

Archbishop  Potter  gave  his  son,  Dr.  John 
Potter,  the  two  livings  of  Wrotham  and  Lydd, 
in  Kent,  both  good  ones,  but  above  forty  miles 
distant ;  whereas  the  canons  require  they  should 
be  within  thirty  miles  to  make  them  tenable.  A 
clergyman  applying  to  the  Archbishop  for  a  dis¬ 
pensation  to  hold  two  livings  in  the  same  county, 
was  told  by  him  they  were  out  of  distance.  He 
replied,  “  If  your  Grace  will  look  into  the  map 
of  Kent,  you  will  find  they  are  nearer  than  Lydd 
and  Wrotham.”  He  got  the  dispensation,  for 
this  was  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
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DOCTOR  WARBURTON. 

When  Garrick  was  a  boy,  on  his  dining  at 
Doctor  Warburton’s  table,  with  his  father,  he 
was  asked  to  take  a  glass  of  wine ;  which,  as 
he  was  not  used  to  it  at  his  own  house,  he  de¬ 
clined,  and  said  he  would  rather  have  a  glass  of 
beer. — “  No,  no,  young  gentleman,”  cried  the 
Doctor,  “  take  your  wine ;  people  who  drink 
beer,  generally  think  beer.” 


ARCHBISHOP  USHER. 

When  the  massacre  broke  out  in  Ireland 
during  the  civil  war  in  England,  the  Archbishop 
was  in  so  great  danger,  that  his  friends  advised 
him  to  make  his  escape  to  England.  This  he 
did  in  a  very  mean  habit ;  and,  as  having  money 
might  betray  him,  his  pockets  were  of  a  piece 
with  his  garments.  In  this  forlorn  state,  on  his 
safe  arrival,  he  applied  to  a  respectable  clergy¬ 
man  for  relief  in  his  distress.  It  is  said,  that 
in  his  person  he  made  so  mean  an  appearance, 
that  the  clergyman,  suspecting  him  as  a  cheat, 
and  as  ignorant  as  he  was  mean,  asked  him 
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how  many  commandments  there  were  ?  The 
answer  was,  “  Eleven.”  The  clergyman,  be¬ 
lieving  the  answer  to  be  owing  to  ignorance, 
asked  what  the  eleventh  commandment  was. — 
“  A  new  commandment  I  give  you,”  said  the 
Bishop,  “  that  ye  love  one  another.”  The 
clergyman  felt  the  rebuke,  and  asked  him  kindly 
to  enter.  On  the  Sunday  morning,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  said,  that  if  his  host  approved  of  it,  he 
would  preach  after  the  evening  prayer.  The 
clergyman,  who  still  considered  him  no  less 
mean  in  understanding  than  in  person,  inform¬ 
ed  him  that  there  were  several  very  intelli¬ 
gent  parishioners  who  attended  the  service. — 
The  Archbishop  promised  not  to  disgrace  the 
office.  When  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  cler¬ 
gyman  thanked  the  preacher  for  one  of  the 
best  discourses  he  had  ever  heard ;  and  said, 
that,  by  the  accounts  he  had  heard,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Armagh  was  the  only  person  in 
Ireland  from  whom  he  could  have  expected 
such  a  sermon.  The  Archbishop  thanked  him 
for  the  honour  he  did  him,  and,  holding  forth 
his  hand,  told  him  he  had  the  Archbishop 
before  him.  As  the  clergyman  was  said  to  be 
a  man  of  some  fortune,  we  may  presume  that 
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his  Grace  departed  in  better  apparel  than  when 
he  arrived. 


DOCTOR  BARTON. 

Dr.  Barton,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  being  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  just  printed  two  heavy  folios,  humorously 
observed  that  the  publication  was  deficient  in  se¬ 
veral  respects.  The  author,  as  was  but  natural, 
endeavoured  to  defend  his  volumes  in  the  best 
manner  he  was  able.  “  Pray,  Doctor,  ar’nt 
you  a  justice  o’peace  ?”• — “  I  am,”  replied  the 
Doctor.  “  Then,”  said  Barton,  “  I  advise  you 
to  send  your  work  to  the  House  of  Correction.” 


ARCHBISHOP  DAWES. 

The  learned  Sir  William  Dawes,  Archbishop 
of  York,  was  very  fond  of  a  pun.  His  clergy 
dining  with  him  for  the  first  time  after  he  had 
lost  his  lady,  he  told  them  he  feared  they  did 
not  find  things  in  so  good  order  as  they  used  to 
be  in  the  time  of  poor  Mary ;  and,  looking 
extremely  sorrowful,  added,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
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she  was  indeed  mare  pacijicum.  A  curate,  who 
pretty  well  knew  what  she  had  been,  called  out, 
“  Aye,  my  Lord,  but  she  was  mare  mortuum 
first.”  Sir  William  gave  him  a  living  of  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  within  two  months. 


DOCTOR  BALGUY. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Balguy,  after  having 
delivered  an  exceeding  good  discourse  at  Win¬ 
chester  Cathedral,  the  text  of  which  was,  “  All 
wisdom  is  sorrow,”  received  the  following  ex¬ 
tempore,  but  elegant  compliment,  from  Doctor 
Watson,  then  at  Winchester  School: 

“  If  what  you  advance,  dear  Doctor,  be  true, 

“  That 6  wisdom  is  sorrow,’  how  wretched  are  you!’’ 


DEAN  SWIFT. 

Dean  Swift  being  once  upon  a  journey, 
attended  by  a  servant,  they  put  up  at  an  inn, 
where  they  lodged  all  night.  In  the  morning 
the  Dean  called  for  his  boots;  the  servant 
immediately  took  them  to  him :  when  the  Dean 
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saw  them — “  How  is  this,  Tom,”  says  he,  “  my 
boots  are  not  cleaned?”  “  No,  sir,”  replied 
Tom — “  as  you  are  going  to  ride,  I  thought 
they  would  soon  be  dirty  again.” — “  Very  well; 
go  and  get  the  horses  ready.”  The  servant 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
Dean  desired  the  landlord  to  let  him  have  no 
breakfast.  When  Tom  returned,  the  Dean 
asked  if  the  horses  were  ready? — “  Yes,  sir.” 
“  Go  and  bring  them  out  then.” — “  I  have  not 
had  my  breakfast  yet,  sir.” — “  Oh !  no  matter 
for  that;  if  you  had  it,  you  would  soon  be 
hungry  again.” — They  then  mounted  and  rode 
off :  as  they  rode,  the  Dean  pulled  a  book  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  fell  to  reading.  A  gentleman 
met  them,  and  seeing  the  Dean  reading,  was 
not  willing  to  disturb  him,  but  passed  by  till  he 
met  the  servant.  “  Who  is  that  gentleman?” 
said  he. — “  Tis  my  master,  sir.” — “  I  know 
that,  you  blockhead — but  where  are  you  going?” 
“  To  heaven,  sir.” — “  How  do  you  know  that?” 
“  Because  I  am  fasting,  and  my  master  is  pray¬ 
ing  ;  so  I  think  we  are  in  the  right  road  to  that 
place.” 
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A  shoemaker  of  Dublin,  had  a  longing 
desire  to  work  for  Dean  Swift :  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  James  Swift,  the  banker,  and 
Mr.  Sican,  a  merchant.  The  Dean  gave  him 
an  order  for  a  pair  of  boots,  adding,  “  When 
shall  I  have  them?”  “  On  Saturday  next,” 
said  the  shoemaker.  “  I  hate  disappointments,” 
said  the  Dean,  “  nor  would  have  you  disappoint 
others ;  set  your  own  time  and  keep  it.” — “  I 
thank  your  reverence,”  said  Bamerick,  (for  that 
was  his  name,)  “  I  desire  no  longer  time  than 
Saturday  se’nnight,  when  you  will  be  sure  to 
have  them,  without  fail.”  They  parted,  and 
the  boots  were  finished  to  the  time ;  but  through 
the  hurry  of  business,  Mr.  Bamerick  forgot  to 
carry  them  home  till  Monday  evening.  When 
the  Dean  drew  the  boots  on,  and  found  them 
to  his  mind,  he  said,  “  Mr.  Bamerick,  you 
have  answered  the  commendations  of  your 
friends,  but  you  have  disappointed  me,  for  I 
was  to  have  been  at  Sir  Arthur  Acheson’s  in 
the  county  of  Armagh,  on  this  day.”  “  Indeed 
sir,”  said  Bamerick,  “  the  boots  were  finished 
to  the  time,  but  I  forgot  to  bring  them 
home.” 

The  Dean  gave  him  one  of  his  stern  looks ; 
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and  after  a  pause,  asked  him,  whether  he 
understood  gardening,  as  well  as  bootmaking? 
Bamerick  answered,  “  No,  sir;  but  I  have  seen 
some  very  fine  gardens  in  England.” — “  Come,” 
said  the  Dean,  in  a  good-humoured  tone,  “  I 
will  shew  you  what  improvements  I  have  made 
in  the  deanery  garden.” 

They  walked  through  the  garden  to  the 
further  end,  when  the  Dean  started,  as  if 
recollecting  something : — “  I  must  step  in,”  said 
he,  “  stay  here  till  I  come  back.”  Then  he 
ran  out  of  the  garden,  locked  the  door,  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Bamerick  walked 
about  till  it  grew  dark,  and  not  seeing  the  Dean, 
he  at  last  ventured  to  follow  him,  but  found 
the  door  locked ;  he  knocked,  and  called  several 
times  to  no  purpose ;  he  perceived  himself 
confined  between  high  walls,  the  night  dark  and 
cold,  in  the  month  of  March.  However,  he 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  his  being  inten¬ 
tionally  confined. 

The  deanery  servants  went  to  bed  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  the  Dean  remained  in  his  study 
till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  then  went 
into  the  hall,  and  drew  the  charge  out  of  a 
blunderbuss  and  other  fire-arms,  then  returned 
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and  rang  his  bell.  He  was  immediately  at¬ 
tended  by  one  of  his  servants.  “  Robert,” 
said  he,  “  I  have  been  much  disturbed  with 
noise  on  the  garden  side ;  I  fear  some  robbers 
have  broke  in  ;  give  me  a  lantern,  and  call  up 
Saunders.”  Then  the  Dean  took  the  lantern, 
and  staid  by  the  arms  until  the  men  came. 
“  Arm  yourselves”  said  he,  “  and  follow  me.” 
He  then  led  them  into  the  garden,  where  the 
light  soon  attracted  poor  Bamerick,  who  came 
running  up  to  them.  Upon  his  approach,  the 
Dean  roared  out, — “  There’s  the  robber;  shoot 
him,  shoot  him.”  Saunders  presented,  and 
Mr.  Bamerick,  terrified  to  death,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  begged  his  life.  The  Dean  held 
the  lantern  up  to  the  man’s  face,  and  gravely 
said,  “  Mercy  on  us !  Mr.  Bamerick,  how  came 
you  here?”  “Lord,  sir,”  said  Bamerick,  “  don’t 
you  remember  you  left  me  here  in  the  evening?” 
“  Ah  friend!”  said  the  Dean,  “  I  forgot  it,  as 
you  did  the  boots.”  Then  turning  round  to 
Robert,  who  was  his  butler,  he  said,  “  Give 
the  man  some  warm  wine,  and  see  him  safe 
home.” 
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There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  better  rebuke 
to  the  folly  and  vanity  displayed  by  certain 
descriptions  of  tradespeople,  lodging-house 
keepers,  and  the  lower  orders  in  general,  for 
the  expensive  and  elegant  mode  of  clothing, 
which  they  have,  within  a  few  years,  thought 
proper  to  assume,  than  the  following  instance 
related  of  the  Dean. 

Having  once  honoured  a  Mr.  Reilly,  a 
tradesman,  with  his  company  to  dinner,  and 
observing  that  person’s  wife  dressed  in  a  very 
expensive  manner  for  the  occasion,  he  pretended 
not  to  know  her ;  and,  after  having  conversed 
for  some  time  with  Reilly,  he  enquired,  with 
great  gravity,  when  he  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  wife?  Being  informed  that  she 
was  in  the  room,  and  sitting  opposite  to  him, 
he  said,  “  That  Mrs.  Reilly! — impossible! — 
I  have  heard  that  she  is  a  prudent  women,  and, 
as  such,  would  never  dress  herself  in  silks  and 
other  ornaments,  fit  only  for  gentlewomen. 
No!  Mrs.  Reilly,  the  tradesman’s  wife,  would 
never  wear  any  thing  better  than  plain  stuff, 
with  other  things  suitable  to  it.” — Mrs.  Reilly 
happening  to  be  a  woman  of  good  sense,  and 
taking  the  hint,  immediately  withdrew,  changed 
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her  dress  as  speedily  as  possible;  and  in  a 
short  time,  returned  to  the  parlour  in  her 
common  apparel.  The  Dean  then  saluted  her 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  and  saying,  “  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you,  Mrs.  Reilly.  This  husband  of  yours, 
would  fain  have  palmed  a  lady  upon  me  dressed 
in  silks  &c.  for  his  wife ;  but  I  was  not  to  be 
taken  in  so.” 


A  poor  tailor,  of  the  name  of  Muggleton, 
formerly  of  some  notoriety  in  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland,  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  of  the  order  of 
Methodists,  and  founder  of  a  new  sect,  called, 
after  him,  the  Muggletonians,  fancying  himself 
endued  with  wisdom  from  heaven,  from  whence, 
he  publicly  declared,  he  had  a  divine  call,  formed 
a  desire  of  holding  an  argument  on  religion, 
with  the  above  celebrated  character.  Having 
waited  on  him  accordingly,  and  being  ushered 
into  his  presence,  on  the  pretence  of  urgent 
business,  he,  sans  ctrtmonie ,  announced  the 
object  of  his  visit.  The  Dean,  (who  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  former  occupation  of  his  visitor, 
nor  of  his  ill-founded  pretensions  to  learning) 
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determined  to  embrace  the  present  opportunity 
of  repressing  his  presumption  and  ignorance, 
and,  if  possible,  give  him  a  different  way  of 
thinking,  but  with  other  arguments  than  those 
drawn  from  the  schools;  he  therefore  thus 
addressed  the  mender  of  souls  and  of  habits  : 

“  You  have,  no  doubt,  often  read,  Mr. 
Muggleton,  and,  I  dare  say,  can  quote  the 
chapter  and  verse  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
(for  it  is  but  a  minor  part  of  our  duty,  as 
preachers,  to  be  able  to  put  our  finger  in  one 
moment  upon  each  particular  passage  in  scrip¬ 
ture)  which  speaks  of  a  great  angel,  who  had  one 
foot  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  upon  land  ?”*  Mr. 
Muggleton  remained  silent.  “  Pray  can  you 
inform  me,”  continued  the  satirical  Dean,  “  how 
many  yards  of  cloth  it  would  take  to  make  that 
great  angel  a  pair  of  breeches  ?” 

The  inspired  knight  of  the  thimble,  after  much 
hesitation,  occasioned  by  the  oddity  of  such  an 
unexpected  question,  replied,  “  Why  truly 
Doctor,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.” 

“  Then  Mr.  Muggleton,”  said  the  Dean,  con¬ 
tracting  his  brows,  “  since  you  cannot  answer 


*  Rev.  x.  2. 
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me  a  question  so  closely  connected  with  your 
trade  of  a  tailor,  for  which  alone,  it  should  seem, 
nature  intended  you,  I  request  that  you  will  not 
again  trouble  me  on  a  subject,  which,  from  your 
rank,  education,  and  habits  of  life,  seems  to  be 
quite  foreign  to  you ;  nor  continue  to  obtrude 
yourself  on  the  public,  in  a  character  which 
you  are  equally  disqualified  to  sustain.”  So 
saying,  he  rang  a  bell,  and  ordered  the  servant 
to  shew  the  discomfited  Mr.  Muggleton  to  the 
street  door. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  WARMIA. 

The  Bishop  of  Warmia,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
prelates  in  Poland,  wrho  had  just  lost  full  two 
thirds  of  his  revenues  by  the  arrangements 
which  the  late  King  of  Prussia  had  made,  in 
seizing  on  the  temporalities  at  the  time  the 
famous  partition  treaty  took  place,  being  one 
day  at  the  King’s  levee,  the  Monarch  jocosely 
addressed  him  in  these  words :  —  “I  don’t 
imagine  you  love  me  much,  my  Lord.”  The 
latter  obsequiously  answered,  “  it  was  his  duty 
to  obey  the  commands  of  Kings,  especially  of 
VOL.  II.  d 
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a  Conqueror.”  —  “Nevertheless,  (continued  his 
Majesty,)  I  hope  I  shall  effect  my  salvation  in 
my  religion,  as  you,  in  your’s :  yet,  if  St. 
Peter  should  refuse  to  open  the  gate  of  heaven 
for  me,  I  would  knock  gently,  and  ask  for  your 
Lordship,  when,  I  trust,  you  would  conceal 
me  under  your  mantle,  and  convey  me  in  un¬ 
perceived.” — “  This,  Sire,”  retorted  the  prelate, 
“  could  not  be  done ;  for  your  Majesty  has  cut 
that  very  cloak  so  very  short ,  that  it  can  no 
longer  serve  me  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling. 


DOCTOR  BARNES. 

Some  years  ago,  the  late  Dr.  Barnes,  of 
Manchester,  was  called  to  administer  spiritual 
comfort  to  an  old  man  that  was  sick :  as  the 
man  recovered,  the  Doctor  discovered  that 
he  was  poor  in  the  extreme,  without  the  power 
of  working  to  maintain  himself.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  he  said,  if  he  had  five  shil¬ 
lings  per  week,  he  should  be  comfortable;  for 
eighteen-pence  he  could  have  lodging  and  fire, 
and  on  the  remainder  he  could  live.  The 
Sunday  following  he  received  six  shillings  from 
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a  woman,  who  refused  to  say  who  sent  the 
money ;  and  every  Sunday  morning,  while  he 
lived,  (which  was  about  four  years)  he  received 
the  Same  sum.  On  his  death,  the  good  feelings 
of  the  messenger  betrayed  Dr.  Barnes’s  secret, 
for  he  was  the  benefactor. 


DOCTOR  JORTIN. 

Dr.  Jortin  was  sometime  assistant  preacher 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn  chapel  for  Bishop  Warburton. 
He  had  no  recommendation  to  Archbishop 
Herring,  but  his  merit.  His  Grace  told  him 
most  unexpectedly,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy,  that  the  living  of  St.  Dunstan’s  was 
at  his  service;  which  so  surprised  him,  that 
he  ran  instantly  out  of  the  hall,  and  left  his 
hat  behind  him. 


BISHOP  ATTERBURY. 

Bishop  Atterbury,  conversing  with  Dr. 
Bentley,  on  his  contest  with  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  with  regard  to  his  visitatorial  power  over 
d  2 
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Trinity  College,  seemed  to  think  that  the 
Doctor  would  probably  lose  his  cause,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  old  writing  that  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  bearing  date  in  James  the  First’s 
time.  “  I  know  very  well  what  your  Lordship 
means,”  replied  the  Doctor  :  “  It  bears  date, 
I  think,  Anno  Tertio  Jacobi  Primi:  it  would 
have  more  weight  with  your  Lordship,  if  it 
were  dated  Anno  Primo  Jacobi  Tertii 

The  same  prelate,  who  bore  the  Doctor  no 
good  will  for  his  attack  on  Mr.  Boyle,  and  all 
the  wits  of  Christchurch,  having  Bentley  and 
Pope  both  at  dinner  with  him,  insisted  on 
knowing  what  opinion  the  Doctor  entertained 
of  the  English  Homer.  He  for  some  time 
eluded  the  question ;  but,  at  last,  being  urged 
to  speak  out,  he  said,  “  the  verses  are  good 
verses,  but  the  work  is  not  Homer,  it  is 
Spondanus.” — To  this  provocation,  the  modern 
Aristarchus  owed  his  place  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Dunciad ;  at  which  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas 
Bentley,  was  so  incensed,  that  he  sent  the 
poet  a  challenge.  Pope,  communicating  this  to 
some  of  his  friends,  officers  in  the  army,  two 
or  three  of  them  went  to  the  hero’s  lodgings, 
and  after  expostulating  on  the  absurdity  of 
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sending  a  challenge  to  a  man  who,  on  account 
of  his  figure,  ought  not  to  accept  it,  gave  the 
Doctor  his  choice  of  any  one  of  them  for  an 
antagonist  as  the  poet’s  proxy.  On  his  de¬ 
clining  this,  they  insisted  on  his  asking  Mr. 
Pope’s  pardon,  to  which  he  submitted. 


DR.  JOHN  THOMAS. 

Dr.  John  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1753 
— 1761,  being  at  Copenhagen,  and  consulting 
an  eminent  physician  there,  near  ninety  years 
of  age,  concerning  the  best  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  health,  had  this  rule  given  him  (amongst 
seven  other  rules)  viz.  “  Last  of  all,”  said  the 
old  physician : 

“  Fuge  omnes  medicos ,  atque  omnia  moda  medi- 
camenta.” 

“  This,”  says  Mr.  Jones,  “  I  had  from  the 
Bishop’s  own  mouth.  The  other  rules  related 
to  temperance,  exercise,  &c.” 

Query.  Might  it  not  have  been  somewhat 
apropos ,  to  have  told  his  Lordship  the  follow¬ 
ing  little  story  presently  after  his  own,  viz. 
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“  A  very  old  man,  nearly  ninety  years  of  age, 
being  asked  what  he  had  done  to  live  so  long, 
answered,  “  When  I  could  sit,  I  never  stood ; 
I  married  late,  was  a  widower  soon ,  and  never 
married  again!” — The  above  Dr.  John  Thomas 
married  four  times.  The  motto,  or  posy,  on 
the  wedding  ring  at  his  fourth  marriage,  was, 

“  If  I  survive 
Fll  make  them  five’7 


Soon  after  James  Duke  of  Athol  had  made 
Mr.  Hildesley,  who  was  then  Vicar  of  Hitchin, 
in  Hertfordshire,  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
the  Doctor,  being  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  met 
the  Duke  at  court,  and  accosting  him,  told  him 
that  his  Grace  had  done  him  a  very  great  in¬ 
jury. — “Done  you  an  injury,  my  Lord!”  says  the 
Duke,  “  in  what  respect  ?  I  am  sure  it  is 
unknowingly,  if  I  have.” — “  Yes,”  says  he, 
“  your  Grace  has  done  me  a  very  great  injury, 
I  feel  it  very  sensibly ;  you  have  deprived  me 
of  the  best  vicar  in  my  diocese.” 
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Mr.  MATTINSON. 


Died  on  the  31st  of  December,  a.  d.  1765, 
The  Rev,  Mr.  Mattinson,  curate  of  Patterdale, 
in  Westmoreland,  upwards  of  sixty  years.  The 
first  infant  he  christened  after  he  entered  holy 
orders,  when  she  was  nineteen  years  old,  agreed 
to  marry  him,  and  he  asked  her  and  himself 
in  the  church.  By  his  wife,  he  had  one  son 
and  three  daughters  ;  and  married  them  all  in 
his  own  church.  His  stipend,  till  within  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  was  only  <€12  per 
annum,  and  never  reached  to  €20  ;  yet  out  of 
this,  by  the  help  of  a  good  wife,  he  brought  up 
his  four  children  very  well,  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty  three;  grandfather  to  seventeen  children, 
and  worth  €1000  sterling. 


MR.  LAWRENCE  STERNE. 

The  late  Mr.  Hall,  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  Crazy  Tales,  and  other  original  perfor¬ 
mances,  was,  with  all  his  wit  and  humour, 
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oppressed  at  times  with  very  unpleasing  hypo¬ 
chondriac  affections.  In  one  of  these  fits  at 
Skelton  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  he  kept  his  room, 
talked  of  death  and  the  east  wind  as  synoni- 
mous  terms,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  mount  his  horse,  and  dissipate  his 
gloomy  thoughts  by  air  and  exercise. 

Mr.  Sterne,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  his 
visitants,  finding  that  no  reason  could  prevail 
against  the  fancies  of  his  friend,  bribed  an  active 
boy -to  scale  the  turret  of  the  castle,  turn  the 
weathercock  due  West,  and  fasten  it  with  a 
cord  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Hall  rose  from  his  bed  as  usual,  op¬ 
pressed  and  unhappy ;  when  casting  his  eye 
through  a  bow  window  in  the  turret,  and  seeing 
the  wind  due  West,  he  immediately  joined  his 
company  at  breakfast,  ordered  his  horse  to 
be  saddled,  and  enlivened  the  morning’s  ride 
with  his  facetious  humour,  execrating  easterly 
winds,  and  launching  forth  in  praise  of  western 
breezes.  —  This  continued  for  three  or  four 
days,  till  unfortunately  the  cord  breaking, 
which  fastened  the  weathercock,  it  returned  at 
once  to  its  easterly  position,  and  Mr.  Hall  re¬ 
turned  to  his  chamber,  without  having  the  least 
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suspicion  of  the  trick  which  his  cousin  Shandy 
had  played  upon  him. 


DOCTOR  BARTON  HOLYDAY. 

Dr.  Barton  Holyday,  chaplain  to  King 
Charles  I.,  was  the  author  of  a  great  variety 
of  classical  and  theological  pieces :  he  also 
left  one  dramatic  piece  behind  him,  in  relation 
to  which,  Wood  gives  the  following  anecdote. 
“  He  tells  us  that  this  piece  had  been  publicly 
acted  in  Christchurch  Hall,  Oxford,  a.  d.  1617; 
but  with  no  very  great  applause.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  wits  of  those  times  being  willing  to 
distinguish  themselves  before  the  King,  were 
resolved,  with  leave,  to  act  the  same  comedy 
at  Woodstock.  Permission  being  obtained,  it 
was  accordingly  acted  on  Sunday  evening, 
August  26th,  1621  :  but  whether  it  was  too 
grave  for  his  Majesty,  and  too  scholastic  for 
the  audience ;  or  whether,  as  some  said,  the 
actors  had  taken  too  much  wine  before  they 
began,  in  order  to  remove  their  timidity,  his 
Majesty  grew  so  tired  with  the  performance, 
that  after  the  two  first  acts  were  over,  he 
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several  times  made  efforts  to  be  gone.  At 
length,  however,  being  persuaded  by  those  who 
were  about  him  to  have  patience  till  it  was 
over,  lest  the  young  men  should  be  discouraged 
by  so  apparent  a  slight  shewn  to  them,  he  did 
sit  it  out,  though  much  against  his  will:  on 
which  the  following  smart  and  ingenious  epi¬ 
gram  was  made  by  a  certain  scholar : 

At  Christchurch  “  Marriage*,”  done  before  the  King, 
Lest  that  their  mates  should  want  an  offering, 

The  King  himself  did  offer — What,  I  pray  ? 

He  offer’d  twice  or  thrice — to  go  away. 


DOCTOR  WHARTON. 

Dr.  Wharton  is  said  to  have  lost  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  headship  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
in  a  very  singular  way.  As  one  of  the  Fellows 
of  that  Society,  (by  no  means  remarkable  for 
an  uncommon  share  of  wisdom)  was  reading 
prayers,  he  came  to  that  verse  in  the  Psalms, 
“  Lord,  thou  knowest  my  simpleness.” — “  Why, 
said  Wharton,  “  that  is  known  to  everybody.” 
When  the  headship  was  vacant,  Wharton  asked 
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his  friend  for  his  vote — “  No,  no,”  replied  he, 
“  I  am  not  so  simple  as  that.” — And  Wharton 
lost  his  election. 


DR.  MARKHAM,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

It  is  a  circumstance,  which  seems,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  to  embalm  the  memory 
of  this  venerable  prelate,  that  the  highest  respect 
accompanied  him  through  life,  and  that  he  is 

Even  in  his  ashes  honour’d, 

by  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  who  were 
educated  under  his  auspices,  and  who  have, 
by  their  various  professional  talents,  and  their 
private  virtues,  immortalized  their  preceptor. 

In  the  important  and  awful  situation  of 
head-master  of  Westminster  school,  he  pecu¬ 
liarly  distinguished  himself  for  his  mode  of 
instruction,  by  obtaining  the  respect,  and  calling 
forth  the  energy  of  his  pupils,  rather  by  mildly 
exciting  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  love  and 
gratitude ,  than  by  stimulating  reluctant  efforts, 
in  consequence  of  fear  and  terror.  Although 
possessed  of  all  the  learning,  insight  into  the 
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juvenile  mind,  and  ready  discrimination,  that 
distinguished  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Busby,  yet 
he  exercised  these  talents  unaccompanied  by  his 
sternness ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  word  was  a 
Jiat,  and  he  never  receded  from  his  purpose,  or 
shewed  the  least  wavering  in  his  judgment ,  still 
his  judgment  was  always  placidly  delivered, 
and  frequently  accompanied  by  impressive  ad¬ 
monitions.  With  respect  to  impartiality ,  his  con¬ 
duct  was  perfectly  Lacedcemonium.  Lycurgus 
himself,  never  made  less  distinction  betwixt 
the  different  classes  of  subjects  under  his 
domination,  than  did  Dr.  Markham.  Of  this, 
we  have  heard  from  a  gentleman,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  scholars ,  the  following  instance. 

The  son  of  a  Nobleman ,  on  his  first  pntrance 
into  the  school,  approached  the  Doctor,  and, 
perhaps,  with  a  little  conscious  dignity,  inquired 
of  him,  if  there  was  not  a  proper  place  for  the 
students  of  noble  families;  and,  if  there  was,  in 
what  part  of  it  he  was  to  be  seated. 

The  Doctor,  who,  although  he  possessed 
that  professional  dignity  arising  from  rectitude 
of  principle,  had  not  a  single  spark  of  pride , 
turned  his  eyes  upon  his  youthful  tyro ,  and  in 
a  moment  took  the  measure  of  his  mind,  in 
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which  he  discerned  something  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  eradicate.  He  therefore  said  to  him, 
— “  You,  Sir,  with  more  confidence,  and  conse¬ 
quently  less  respect  for  me,  than  you  ought  on 
this  important  occasion  to  feel,  inquire  for 
your  proper  place  in  this  school :  it  is  therefore 
my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  here,  the  only 
distinctions  that  are  made  are  those  which 
arise  from  superior  talents  and  superior  appli¬ 
cation  ;  the  youth  that  wishes  to  obtain  eminence 
must  endeavour  by  assiduity  to  deserve  it : 
therefore  your  place  at  present  is  on  the 
lowest  seat  of  the  lowest  form :  you  will  rise  in 
academical  rank,  according  to  your  scholastic 
merit;  and  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  see 
your  genius  and  application  carry  you,  in  a 
very  short  time,  to  the  head  of  your  form ,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  head  of  the  school.  May  each  of 
your  transitions  be  therefore  distinguished  by 
literary  exertions ,  the  only  means  by  which 
you  can  here  arrive  at  literary  honours” 
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BISHOP  LATIMER. 


This  excellent  prelate  having  preached  a 
sermon  before  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  in 
which  he  touched  on  some  topics  displeasing  to 
His  Majesty,  was  commanded  to  preach  again 
on  the  following  Sunday,  and  to  introduce  an 
apology  for  the  offence  he  had  given  in  his 
discourse.  After  naming  his  text,  the  Bishop 
thus  commenced  his  sermon:—  “  Hugh  Latimer, 
dost  thou  know  to  whom  thou  art  this  day  to 
speak? — To  the  High  and  Mighty  Monarch,  the 
King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  who  can  take 
away  thy  life  if  thou  offendest;  therefore  take 
heed  that  thou  speakest  not  that  which  may  dis¬ 
please.  But  then,  consider  well,  Hugh  Latimer, 
dost  thou  not  know  from  whence  thou  comest — 
upon  whose  message  thou  art  sent? — Even  by 
the  Great  and  Mighty  God,  who  is  all-present, 
and  beholdest  all  thy  ways — who  is  omnipotent, 
and  able  to  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  Hell 
together ;  therefore  take  heed  and  deliver  thy 
message  faithfully.”  He  then  proceeded  with 
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the  same  sermon  he  had  preached  the  preced¬ 
ing  Sunday,  and  confirmed  it  with  redoubled 
energy.  The  sermon  being  ended,  the  Court 
was  full  of  expectation,  to  know  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  this  honest  and  plain-dealing  Bishop. 
After  dinner,  the  King  called  for  Latimer ;  and 
with  a  stern  countenance,  asked  him,  “  How 
he  durst  be  so  bold  as  to  preach  in  this 
manner?” — Falling  on  his  knees,  Latimer  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  his  duty  to  his  God,  and  to  his 
Prince,  had  enforced  him  thereunto,  and  that 
he  had  merely  discharged  his  office  and  con¬ 
science,  in  what  he  had  spoken,  though  his 
life  was  in  his  Majesty’s  hands.”  Upon  this, 
the  King,  raising  the  worthy  prelate  from  his 
knees,  embraced  him,  and  exclaimed,  “  Blessed 
be  God  that  I  have  so  honest  a  servant.” 


Utofrsstonal  attccftotes. 


JUSTICE  HOLT. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  who  was  very 
wild  in  his  youth,  was  once  out  with  some  of 
his  raking  companions  on  a  journey  into  the 
country.  They  had  spent  all  their  money, 
and  after  many  consultations  what  to  do,  it  was 
resolved  that  they  should  part  company,  and 
try  their  fortunes  separately.  Holt  got  to  an 
inn  at  the  end  of  a  straggling  village,  and 
putting  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  ordered  his 
horse  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  called  for  a  room, 
bespoke  a  supper,  and  looked  at  his  bed.  He 
then  strolled  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  saw 
a  lass  about  thirteen  years  old,  shivering  with 
an  ague:  he  enquired  of  his  landlady,  who 
the  girl  was,  and  how  long  she  had  been 
ill.  The  good  woman  told  him  that  she  was 
her  daughter,  and  only  child,  and  that  she  had 
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been  ill  near  a  year,  notwithstanding  all  the  as¬ 
sistance  she  could  procure  from  physic,  at  an 
expense  which  had  almost  ruined  her.  He 
shook  his  head  at  her  mentioning  doctors,  and 
bade  her  be  under  no  farther  concern,  for  that 
her  daughter  should  never  have  another  fit. 
He  then  wrote  a  few  unintelligible  words  in 
court-hand,  on  a  scrap  of  parchment,  which  had 
been  the  direction  to  a  hamper,  and  rolling  it 
up,  ordered  that  it  should  be  bound  upon  the 
girl’s  wrist,  and  remain  there  till  she  was  well. 
As  it  happened,  the  ague  returned  no  more; 
and  Holt,  having  continued  there  a  week,  now 
called  for  his  bill,  with  as  much  courage  as  if 
his  pockets  had  been  filled  with  gold.  “  Ah ! 
God  bless  you,”  says  the  old  woman,  “  you’re 
nothing  in  my  debt,  I’m  sure ;  I  wish  I  was 
able  to  pay  you  for  the  cure  you  have  performed 
upon  my  daughter,  and  if  I  had  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  to  see  you  ten  months  ago,  it  would  have 
saved  me  forty  pounds  in  my  pocket.”  Holt,' 
after  some  altercation,  accepted  of  his  week’s 
accommodation  as  a  gratuity,  and  rode  away. 

It  happened  many  years  afterwards,  when  he 
was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  King’s  Bench,  he 
went  a  circuit  into  the  same  county ;  and  among 
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other  criminals  whom  he  was  appointed  to  try, 
there  was  an  old  woman  charged  with  witch¬ 
craft.  To  support  this  charge,  several  witnesses 
swore  that  she  had  a  spell,  with  which  she 
could  either  cure  such  cattle  as  were  sick,  or 
destroy  those  that  were  well:  in  the  use  of 
this  spell,  they  said  she  had  been  lately  detected, 
and,  it  having  been  seized  upon  her,  was  ready 
to  be  produced  in  court.  The  Judge  then 
desired  it  might  be  handed  up  to  him.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  dirty  ball,  covered  with  rags, 
and  bound  many  times  round  with  packthread. 
These  coverings  he  removed  with  great  delibe¬ 
ration  one  after  another,  and  at  last  found  a 
piece  of  parchment,  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
same  that  he  had  used  as  an  expedient  to 
supply  his  want  of  money.  At  the  recollection 
of  this  incident,  he  changed  colour,  and  sat 
silent.  At  length,  recollecting  himself,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  jury,  to  this  effect: — “  Gentlemen, 
I  must  now  relate  a  particular  of  my  life,  which 
very  ill  suits  my  present  character,  and  the 
station  in  which  I  sit ;  but  to  conceal  it  would 
be  to  aggravate  the  folly  for  which  I  ought  to 
atone,  to  endanger  innocence,  and  countenance 
superstition :  this  bauble,  which  you  suppose  to 
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have  the  power  of  life  and  death,  is  a  senseless 
scrawl  which  I  wrote  with  my  own  hand,  and 
gave  to  this  woman,  whom,  for  no  other  cause, 
you  accuse  as  a  witch.”  He  then  related  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  transaction; 
and  it  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people,  who  now  blushed  at  the  folly  and 
cruelty  of  their  zeal,  that  Judge  Holt's  Landlady 
was  the  last  person  ever  tried  for  witchcraft 
in  that  county. 


JUDGE  JEFFERYS. 

At  a  contested  election  for  a  member  to 
serve  in  Parliament,  for  the  town  of  Arundel, 
in  Sussex,  government  strenuously  interfered, 
and  that  so  openly,  as  to  send  Jefferys,  then 
Lord  Chancellor,  with  instructions  to  use  every 
method  to  procure  the  return  of  the  Court 
candidate.  On  the  day  of  election,  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  electors,  he  placed  himself  on  the 
hustings,  close  by  the  returning  officer,  the 
Mayor,  who  had  been  an  attorney,  but  was 
retired  from  business,  with  an  ample  fortune, 
and  fair  character.  This  officer  well  knew  the 
e  2 
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Chancellor,  but  for  prudential  reasons  acted  as 
if  he  was  a  stranger  both  to  his  person  and 
rank. 

In  the  course  of  the  poll,  that  magistrate, 
who  scrutinized  every  man  before  he  admitted 
him  to  vote,  rejected  one  of  the  court  party ; 
at  which  Jefferys  rising  in  a  heat,  after  several 
indecent  reflections,  declared  the  man  should 
poll,  adding,  “I  am  Lord  Chancellor  of  this 
realm.”  The  Mayor,  regarding  him  with  a  look 
of  the  highest  contempt,  replied,  “  Your  un¬ 
gentlemanlike  behaviour  convinces  me  it  is 
impossible  you  should  be  the  person  you 
pretend:  were  you  the  Chancellor,  you  would 
know  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  here,  where 
I  alone  preside.”  Then  turning  to  the  crier, 
“  Officer,”  said  he,  “  turn  that  fellow  out  of 
court.”  His  commands  were  obeyed  without 
hesitation:  the  Chancellor  retired  to  his  inn, 
in  great  confusion  ;  and  the  election  terminated 
in  favour  of  the  popular  candidate. 

In  the  evening,  the  Mayor,  to  his  great 
surprise,  received  a  message  from  Jefferys, 
desiring  the  favour  of  his  company  at  the  inn : 
which  he  declining,  the  Chancellor  came  to 
his  hoilse ;  and  being  introduced  to  him,  made 
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the  following  compliment:  —  “  Sir,  notwith¬ 
standing  we  are  in  different  interests,  I  cannot 
help  revering  one  who  so  well  knows,  and 
dares  so  nobly  execute  the  law;  and  though 
I  was  somewhat  degraded  thereby,  you  did  but 
your  duty.  You,  as  I  have  heard,  are  indepen¬ 
dent,  but  you  may  have  some  relation  who  is 
not  so  well  provided  for ;  if  you  have,  let  me 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  him  with  a 
considerable  place  in  my  gift,  just  now  vacant.” 
An  offer,  so  generously  and  so  handsomely 
made,  could  not  fail  of  drawing  the  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  the  Mayor,  who  having  a  nephew 
in  no  very  affluent  circumstances,  named  him 
to  the  Chancellor,  and  immediately  received 
the  necessary  instrument  for  his  appointment 
to  a  very  lucrative  and  honourable  employment. 


SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  a.  d. 
1609;  and  by  the  care  of  a  wise  and  religious 
father,  had  great  attention  paid  to  his  edu¬ 
cation. 
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In  his  youth,  he  was  fond  of  company,  and 
fell  into  many  levities  and  extravagances. 
But  this  propensity  and  conduct  were  corrected 
by  a  circumstance,  which  made  a  considerable 
impression  on  his  mind  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Being  one  day  in  company  with  other 
young  men,  one  of  the  party,  through  excess 
of  wine,  fell  down,  apparently  dead,  at  their 
feet.  Young  Hale  was  so  affected  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  immediately  retired  to  another 
room,  and  shutting  the  door,  fell  on  his  knees 
and  prayed  earnestly  to  God  that  his  friend 
might  be  restored  to  life,  and  that  he  himself 
might  be  pardoned  for  having  given  counte¬ 
nance  to  so  much  excess.  At  the  same  time 
he  made  a  solemn  vow,  that  he  would  never 
again  keep  company  in  that  manner,  nor  “  drink 
a  health”  while  he  lived.  His  friend  recovered, 
and  Hale  religiously  observed  his  vow. 

After  this  event,  there  was  an  entire  change 
in  his  disposition;  he  forsook  all  dissipated 
company,  and  was  careful  to  divide  his  time 
between  the  duties  of  religion  and  the  studies 
of  his  profession. 
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LORD  THURLOW. 


One  day,  when  Lord  Thurlow  was  very  busy 
at  his  house  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  a  poor 
Curate  applied  to  him  for  a  living  then  vacant. 
“  Don’t  trouble  me,”  said  the  Chancellor,  turn¬ 
ing  from  him  with  a  frowning  brow ;  “  Don’t 
you  see  I  am  busy,  and  can’t  listen  to  you? 
what  Duke  or  Lord  recommended  you  ? — The 
poor  curate  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  with  dejec¬ 
tion  said,  “  he  had  no  Lord  to  recommend 
him,  but  the  Lord  of  Hosts!” — “  The  Lord  of 
Hosts,”  replied  the  Chancellor,  “  the  Lord  of 
Hosts !  I  believe  I  have  had  recommendations 
from  most  Lords,  but  do  not  recollect  one  from 
him  before ;  and  so,  do  you  hear,  young  man, 
you  shall  have  the  living and  accordingly 
presented  him  with  the  same. 


His  Lordship,  on  being  asked  by  a  flatterer, 
while  Lord  High  Chancellor,  “  if  he  was  not 
descended  from  the  great  Secretary  Thurloe  ?” 
— he  is  said  to  have  replied  as  follows.  “  There 
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were  two  of  that  name  in  my  county,  Sir  ;  the 
one  Thurloe  the  statesman,  the  other  Thurlow 
the  carrier. — I  have  descended  from  the  latter.” 


While  at  College,  Lord  Thurlow  was  often 
too  licentious  with  his  tongue;  and  entering 
once  into  a  dispute  with  an  elective  and  tem¬ 
porary  officer,  he  was  asked,  “  whether  he 
knew  that  he  was  talking  to  the  DeanV ’ — 
“  Yes,  Mr.  Dean  /”  replied  Mr.  Thurlow  ;  and 
never  afterwards  saw  him  without  reiterating, 
“  Mr.  Dean  !  Mr.  Dean  !”  which  set  them  at 
variance.  When  he  became  Attorney  General, 
they  met  by  accident,  and  he  addressed  his  old 
friend  unwittingly  “How  do  you  do,  Mr. Dean  ?” 
which  so  hurt  the  old  Cantab ,  that  he  left  the 
room  without  making  him  any  reply.  On  his 
obtaining  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  once  more  with  his 
quondam  acquaintance,  and  again  addressed 
him  with  “  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Dean?”  “  My 
Lord,”  replied  the  other  sullenly,  “  I  am  not 
now  a  Dean,  and  therefore  do  not  deserve  the 
title.” — “  But  you  are  a  Dean,”  said  his  Lord- 
ship;  “  and  to  satisfy  you  that  it  is  so,  read 
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this  paper,  by  which  you  will  find  that  you  are 

the  Dean  of - :  and  I  am  so  convinced  that 

you  will  do  honour  to  the  appointment,  that  I 
am  sorry  any  part  of  my  conduct  should  have 
given  offence  to  so  good  a  man.” 


SIR  THOMAS  MOORE. 

When  this  gentleman  was  first  made  a 
Privy-Counsellor,  he  opposed  a  motion  at  the 
Board,  made  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  council  assented  to ;  whereupon  the 
Cardinal,  in  great  passion,  said,  “  Are  you  not 
ashamed,  being  the  meanest  person  here,  to 
dissent  from  the  opinion  of  so  many  wise  and 
honourable  persons  ?  Certainly  you  prove  your¬ 
self  a  great  fool  for  your  pains !”  To  which 
Sir  Thomas  replied,  “  Thanks  be  to  God,  I 
rejoice  to  hear  it,  that  the  King  has  but  one 
fool  in  his  Right  Honourable  Privy-Council.” 
May  Sir  Thomas’s  expression  be  verified  in 
each  succeeding  reign. 
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LORD  ASHBURTON. 


At  a  time  when  Mr.  Dunning  went  the 
Western  Circuit,  he  was  engaged  in  a  cause  at 
Bodmin,  in  which  all  his  eloquence  and  sophistry 
were  baffled  by  the  steady  evidence  of  a  witness 
whose  name  was  Morris. 

This  gentleman  was  a  retired  officer  on  half¬ 
pay,  who  having  served  his  country  with  fidelity 
as  a  soldier,  was  determined  not  to  disgrace  it 
as  a  man.  He,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  his  regiment  was  broke,  had  retired  to  a 
small  town  in  the  West  of  England,  where  he 
lived  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  the 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

His  steady  honesty  was  superior  to  all  the 
arts  of  chicane:  and  Mr.  Dunning’s  cross- 
examination  of  him  once,  when  engaged  on  a 
trial,  though  conducted  with  the  utmost  subtlety, 
could  not  break  in  upon  the  line  of  Mr.  Morris’s 
testimony. 

Nettled  at  the  circumstance,  and  perceiving 
that  his  cause  was  gone,  the  celebrated  barrister 
concluded  the  business,  by  asking  the  witness, 
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whether  he  got  most  by  his  half-pay,  or  by 
false  swearing? 

Captain  Morris  made  no  reply :  but  retiring 
to  his  inn,  immediately  wrote  a  challenge  to 
Mr.  Dunning,  for  the  public  insult  he  had  just 
received  from  him. 

Mr.  Dunning  received  this  unwelcome  paper 
in  court,  and  handed  it  immediately  to  the 
Judge,  who,  not  being  able  to  consider  it  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  contempt  of  court, 
ordered  his  tipstaff  to  bring  Mr.  Morris  imme¬ 
diately  before  him.  The  town  of  Bodmin  soon 
rang  with  the  event,  and  the  whole  body  of 
country  gentlemen  offered  to  give  security  for 
Mr.  Morris  to  any  amount. 

Mr.  Dunning  found  himself  in  an  unpleasant 
scrape,  but  by  the  interposition  of  the  Judge, 
the  breach  was  made  up,  and  the  affair  passed 
off. 

At  the  following  Assizes,  Mr.  Dunning  was 
again  engaged  in  the  business  of  brow-beating, 
when  an  arch  country  fellow,  under  examina¬ 
tion,  told  him,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  that  if  he 
continued  his  out-of-the-way  questions,  he  would 
most  certainly  Captain  Morris  him. 

The  Court  burst  into  a  loud  laugh;  and 
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Mr.  Dunning,  being  deprived  of  all  faculty  of 
reply,  sat  down  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 


LORD  HARDWICKE. 

When  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  was  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  authenticity  of  a  will,  left  by 
one  of  his  deceased  friends,  was  litigated  before 
him.  As  his  Lordship  expected  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  principal  legatee  in  his  will,  and 
found  his  expectations  balked,  he  took  no 
small  pains  to  destroy  its  validity,  by  brow¬ 
beating  the  witnesses,  and  succeeded  in  this 
laudable  purpose  beyond  his  hopes,  every  one 
of  them  being  disconcerted,  except  one,  who 
was  a  country  farmer.  This  honest  yeoman 
persisted  in  his  evidence,  through  all  the  subtle 
windings  of  cross-examination;  he  stedfastly 
asserted  that  the  will  was  authentic,  and  that  he 
had  put  his  hand  to  it  as  a  witness.  “  Pray,” 
said  his  Lordship,  “  in  what  year,  and  on  what 
day,  did  you  witness  this  will?” — “  I  cannot  be 
positive  as  to  the  particular  day,”  replied  the 
farmer;  “  but  this  T  well  remember,  that  when 
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I  came  out  of  the  house  from  doing  it,  I  was 

told  that  old  Y - e*  the  attorney  had  hanged 

himself”  This  blunt  declaration  struck  his 
Lordship  dumb ;  and  the  will  was  acknowledged 
legal  and  just 


LORD  JUSTICE  CLERK. 

The  following  lines,  and  instance  of  sweet 
revenge ,  deserve  to  be  universally  known : — 

“  ‘  Revenge  is  sweet.’ — Do  you  believe 
It  is  no  pleasure  to  forgive? 

He  carries  his  resentment  high, 

Who  overlooks  an  injury. 

A  sweet  revenge! — but  sweeter  still, 

If  good  should  recompense  the  ill. 

Revenge  and  Charity  thus  meet : 

Sure  this  must  be  supremely  sweet !” 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  of  Scotland,  was  a 
man  of  the  most  distinguished  talents  for  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  not  less  amiable  in  his 
private  character.  He  had  a  fine  avenue  of 
tall  trees,  old  full-grown  beeches,  leading  to  his 
house  in  the  country,  which  is  very  rare  in 


*  His  Lordship’s  father. 
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Scotland,  and  he,  of  course,  was  very  fond  of 
them. 

His  near  neighbour,  the  Laird,  had  a  pique 
against  him ;  and  in  the  rage  of  revenge,  and 
insolence  of  power,  took  the  opportunity  of  his 
absence  to  cut  them  all  down.  This  was  a  da¬ 
mage  that  was  altogether  irreparable.  The  Lord 
Justice,  on  being  informed  of  so  atrocious  an 
insult,  which  the  laws  were  open  for  him  to 
punish,  only  said,  “  I  will  find  a  time  to  make 
him  repent  it.” 

Two  or  three  years  after  this,  it  happened 
that  this  Laird’s  whole  estate,  which  had  put  it 
in  his  power  to  be  so  grievous  a  neighbour, 
was  put  in  compromise,  by  the  next  heir  at  law 
producing  a  prior  will ;  which,  though  it  had 
lain  long  dormant,  appeared  so  plain  and  genu¬ 
ine,  that  he,  in  a  manner,  himself  gave  up  his 
own  right.  It  of  course  came  before  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  to  try  the  cause ;  another  reason 
for  the  Laird  to  think  he  had  little  chance. 
But  this  great  lawyer,  so  thoroughly  sifted  the 
matter  in  the  hearing,  that  he  discovered,  by 
mere  dint  of  his  usual  sagacity  and  indefati¬ 
gable  industry  and  zeal  for  public  justice,  that 
it  was  a  forgery ;  and  so,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
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tation,  the  possessor  gained  his  cause,  and  the 
pretender  was  non-suited.  The  Laird  now 
waited  on  the  Judge,  with  shame  and  confusion, 
to  thank  him ;  for  although  the  right  appeared 
now  to  be  his,  it  would  not  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  to  be  so  without  the  talents  of  the  Lord 
Justice;  for  his  own  counsel  had  given  it  up. 
His  Judge  made  this  noble  reply  to  him: — 
“  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,  but  my 
having  taken  due  pains  to  do  you  justice:”  and 
laughing,  added,  “  Did  not  I  threaten  you,  that 
I  would  find  out  a  time  to  make  you  repent 
having  injured  me?” — This  was,  indeed,  the 
revenge  of  a  Christian. 


DOCTOR  MEAD. 

Dr.  Mead  was  so  justly  celebrated  for  his 
many  social  virtues  and  extensive  benevolence, 
that  the  compliment  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  Editor  of  Lord  Bacon’s  works,  (“  that  he 
had  conquered  envy  itself,”)  was  universally 
admitted  to  be  true.  Yet  this  great  and  good 
man  had  a  failing,  which  neither  his  philanthropy 
nor  his  philosophy  could  entirely  subdue; — 
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a  sovereign  contempt  for  others,  which  would 
break  out  on  certain  occasions.  The  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  will  best  acquaint  the  reader  with 
the  truth  of  this  observation. 

It  was  a  constant  rule  with  Dr.  Mead  to 
take  no  fee  from  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Robert 
Leake,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
a  valetudinarian,  who,  from  reading  Cheyne’s 
works,  had  followed  his  prescriptions  too 
closely,  and  by  this  imprudent  practice,  be¬ 
came  much  emaciated,  was  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  apply  to  Dr.  Mead.  Mr.  Leake 
followed  their  advice;  but  incautiously  told 
the  Doctor  he  had  hitherto  observed  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Cheyne,  as  laid  down  in  his 
writings.  Mead’s  dignity  was  alarmed ;  he 
heartily  cursed  Cheyne  and  his  regimen  too; 
but  added,  “  Follow  my  prescriptions,  and  I 
will  set  you  up  again.”  Leake  submitted,  but 
every  now  and  then  persisted  in  asking  the 
Doctor  about  the  efficacy  of  Cheyne’s  rules, 
which  Mead  highly  resented. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  was  pretty  well  re¬ 
covered,  he  asked  his  physician  what  fees  he 
expected.  “  Sir,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  I  never, 
in  the  course  of  my  practice,  have  taken  or 
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demanded  any  fee  from  a  clergyman ;  but  since 
you  have  been  pleased  to  prescribe  to  me  rather 
than  to  follow  my  prescriptions,  when  you  had 
committed  the  care  of  your  health  to  my  trust 
and  skill,  you  must  not  take  it  amiss  if  I 
demand  of  you  ten  guineas.” 

Mr.  Leake  paid  the  money,  it  is  supposed, 
with  some  reluctance.  “  You  may  come  to  me 
again,”  said  the  physician,  before  you  leave 
London.”  He  did  so,  and  Mead  returned  six 
of  the  ten  guineas. 


NATURE  HER  OWN  SURGEON. 

A  curious  Case  of  a  compound  Fracture ,  related  by  Dr. 

Hunter  at  his  Lectures. 

Speaking  of  the  nature  and  cure  of  simple 
and  compound  fractures,  Dr.  Hunter  observed, 
in  his  Lectures,  that  in  treating  the  compound, 
many  Surgeons  did  mischief  and  irritated  the 
wound  by  their  officious  and  artificial  manner 
of  dressing  it.  Instead  of  that  practice,  he 
recommended  treating  the  compound,  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  same  way  as  the  simple 
fracture ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  that  practice, 
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used  to  relate  the  following  singular  case,  which 
was  always  heard  with  great  attention,  because 
the  instruction  was  conveyed  in  the  way  of 
pleasantry. 

A  whimsical  patient,  who  was  confined  in  the 
infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  seeming  to  have  reco¬ 
vered  a  calm  and  rational  state  of  mind,  was 
allowed  to  take  an  airing  in  the  garden  by 
himself.  Here  he  took  the  resolution  of  making 
his  escape ;  and  actually  got  over  the  garden 
wall.  In  dropping  himself  from  the  wall,  which 
was  very  high,  he  pulled  a  large  cap  stone  along 
with  him,  and  suffered  a  very  large  compound 
fracture  in  his  leg.  He  was  carried  round, 
and  lodged  again  in  the  infirmary,  in  this 
unhappy  condition ;  and  the  surgeon,  who  was 
instantly  brought  to  him,  set  the  leg,  dressed 
the  wound,  applied  the  eighteen-tailed  bandage, 
&c.  in  the  usual  way.  After  all  this,  the  patient 
appearing  to  be  very  calm,  the  surgeon  gave 
some  proper  directions,  went  away,  and  the 
patient  was  left  alone  to  get  some  rest,  which 
was  thought  proper,  and  seemed  to  be  his  own 
desire.  His  madness  now  took  a  singularly 
whimsical  turn:  he  knew  very  well  he  had  got 
a  miserable  broken  leg ;  but  his  crazy  imagina- 
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tion  made  him  believe  that  the  surgeon  had 
mistaken  his  leg,  had  bestowed  all  his  cunning 
upon  the  sound  leg,  which  required  no  atten¬ 
tion,  and  had  left  the  shattered  limb  to  shift 
for  itself.  Under  this  firm  persuasion,  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  surgeon  was  too  ignorant  to 
perceive  his  blunder,  too  conceited  to  be  set 
right,  and  too  proud  to  suffer  such  humiliation, 
he  thought  it  would  be  most  prudent,  in  his 
present  state  of  subjection,  for  the  cure  of  his 
broken  leg,  to  make  the  best  use  he  could  of 
the  judgment  and  dexterity  which  God  had 
given  him.  He  removed  all  the  apparatus 
from  the  broken  leg  with  great  attention,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  other  leg  so 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  surgeon 
should  not  be  able  to  discover  the  alteration; 
and  lest  any  suspicion  should  arise  and  lead  to 
an  enquiry  and  discovery,  he  thought  he  should 
be  still  more  secure  by  secreting  or  hiding  the 
other  leg,  that  it  might  not  be  found,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  evidence  against  him.  He,  therefore, 
tore  a  large  hole  in  the  sheet  and  feather  bed, 
and  buried  the  wounded  leg  among  the  feathers. 

Next  day  when  the  surgeon  visited  him,  he 
said;  that  for  a  while  he  had  been  in  pain,  but 
f  2 
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that  by  a  fortunate  and  accidental  motion  of 
the  foot,  the  pain  went  off  as  by  a  charm ;  that 
he  had  continued  perfectly  easy  ever  since,  and 
therefore  was  resolved  to  keep  it  as  steady  as 
possible  in  the  same  situation.  The  surgeon 
finding  him  easy,  the  pulse  quiet,  and  no  symp¬ 
tom  whatever  of  fever,  went  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and,  lifting  up  the  clothes,  said,  “  Let  us  just 
see  how  the  foot  and  leg  look.”  The  patient 
seemed  much  alarmed  with  the  proposal,  and 
intreated  him  for  mercy’s  sake  to  desist ;  be¬ 
cause,  he  said,  the  least  motion  in  the  world 
would  disturb  it  and  bring  all  his  pains  back 
again.  The  surgeon  assured  him  that  the  bed¬ 
clothes  touched  nothing  but  the  cradle,  and  that 
the  lifting  them  up  could  not  in  the  least  move 
either  the  leg  or  foot;  and  then  observing  to 
his  students  that  the  appearance  of  the  foot  was 
as  favourable  as  he  could  wish,  he  expressed 
his  satisfaction  and  went  away.  Every  day’s 
visit  after  this,  turned  out  equally  satisfactory 
both  to  the  surgeon  and  patient,  till  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day,  when  the  surgeon  grew  very  anxious 
to  see  the  wound,  lest  any  lurking  mischief 
should  be  concealed,  and  was  determined  to 
remove  the  dressing.  This  the  patient  resisted, 
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first  with  prayers,  and  then  with  imprecations, 
&c. — but  at  last  was  obliged  to  submit.  The 
surgeon,  with  a  cautious  and  tender  hand,  re¬ 
moved  the  bandages ;  and  as  he  went  on,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  on  seeing 
the  skin,  both  above  and  below  the  wound,  in 
so  natural  a  condition.  At  length  he  lifted  up 
the  dressings,  which  he  found  quite  loose ;  and 
seeing  a  leg  now  perfectly  sound,  which  a  few 
days  before  he  had  seen  in  such  a  lamentable 
state,  you  can  better  conceive,  than  I  can  tell, 
how  he  looked.  After  a  short  pause,  he  passed 
his  fingers  along  the  tibia,  and  then  said,  “  I 
only  know  that  a  fracture  and  wound  there 
certainly  were,  and  now  there  is  certainly  nei¬ 
ther.  Presently  he  recovered  himself  enough 
to  recollect  that  it  was  the  other  leg  which  he 
had  set  and  dressed;  and  said,  “  Where  is  the 
other  leg?”  turning  off  the  bed-clothes  at  the 
same  time.  Lunatics  are  quick  in  resources, 
and  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance,  and 
imagine  that  nobody  can  doubt  what  they  as¬ 
sert.  Sensible  now  that  the  leg  would  be  dis¬ 
covered,  the  patient  drew  it  out  from  among 
the  feathers,  saying  with  great  resentment  and 
rage,  that  he  would  now  expose  the  surgeon’s 
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ignorance  to  the  world ;  that  he  always  knew 
surgeons  to  be  a  set  of  ignorant  fellows,  though 
they  wore  large  wigs,  and  now  he  would  prove 
it  by  a  shocking  instance,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  present. 

“  This  leg,”  said  he,  holding  out  the  broken 
leg,  with  a  cake  of  blood  and  feathers  crusted 
over  and  round  the  wound,  “  this  leg,  thank 
God,  is  as  sound  as  any  man’s “  there,” 
pointing  to  the  other,  “  is  the  broken  leg :  you 
see  what  a  desperate  condition  it  is  in ;  and  that 
fellow  being  called,  did  nothing  for  it ;  he  was 
called  to  set  a  broken  leg,  and  bound  up  this.” 

After  venting  more  of  his  indignation  and 
rage,  in  sarcastic  and  coarse  language,  he 
begged'  some  of  the  young  surgeons  would 
bind  up  his  broken  leg  again,  (meaning  the 
sound  one)  for  that  it  was  in  great  pain,  was 
much  disturbed  with  this  impertinent  exami¬ 
nation,  and  if  not  taken  care  of,  would  make  a 
miserable  object ;  at  best  a  cripple  for  life. 

The  surgeon  seeing  his  patient’s  imagination 
so  strongly  inflamed,  and  being  convinced  by 
the  agitation  which  that  misapprehension  had 
raised,  that  it  would  be,  upon  the  whole,  safer 
to  indulge  him  in  this  wild  conceit,  with  hu- 
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manity,  as  well  as  good  sense,  desired  the 
young  men  to  humour  him  by  putting  the  appa¬ 
ratus  on  the  sound  leg.  From  that  time  he  was 
calm,  and  in  all  other  things  reasonable.  The 
cure  went  on  with  perfect  success,  the  scab  at 
last  dropped  off,  the  wound  was  then  found  to  be 
healed,  and  the  callus  completed.  A  remark¬ 
able  lesson  for  surgeons,  and  a  striking  instance 
of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  of  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  our  boasted  art,  and  of  the  power 
of  nature. 


Remarkable  Instance  of  the  Effects  of  long 
Abstinence. 

A  young  man  of  a  studious  and  melancholy 
turn  of  mind,  troubled  with  some  symptoms  of 
indigestion  and  internal  complaints,  and  aided, 
perhaps,  by  the  strength  of  imagination,  and 
by  some  mistaken  notions  about  religion,  re¬ 
solved  to  cure  himself  by  abstinence. 

He  withdrew  himself  suddenly  from  his 
business  and  friends,  and  took  lodgings  in  an 
obscure  street,  and  resolved  to  abstain  from 
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all  solid  food,  and  only  to  moisten  his  mouth 
from  time  to  time  with  water,  slightly  flavoured 
with  the  juice  of  oranges.  After  three  days 
abstinence,  the  craving  for  food  subsided,  and 
he  pursued  his  studies  without  further  incon¬ 
venience.  He  used  no  exercise,  slept  but  little, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  read¬ 
ing.  The  quantity  of  water  used  each  day  was 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  and  the  juice  only  of 
two  oranges,  to  flavour  the  water,  served  him  a 
week. 

He  persisted  in  his  regimen  for  sixty  days, 
without  variation.  During  the  last  ten  days 
of  it,  his  strength  failed  rapidly ;  and,  finding 
himself  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  he  began 
to  be  alarmed.  He  had  hitherto  flattered  him¬ 
self  that  his  support  was  preternatural,  and 
had  indulged  his  imagination  with  the  prospect 
of  some  great  event,  which  he  expected  would 
follow  this  remarkable  abstinence.  But  his 
delusion  vanished,  and  he  gradually  found  him¬ 
self  wasting  and  sinking  to  the  grave. 

About  this  time,  his  friends  found  out  his 
retreat,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  admit  the 
visit  of  a  respectable  clergyman,  who  convinced 
him  of  the  fallacy  of  his  visionary  ideas  ;  and 
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succeeded  finally  in  obtaining  his  consent  to 
any  plan  that  might  be  conducive  to  his  re¬ 
covery. 

Dr.  Willan,  a  respectable  physician,  was  then 
called  in  for  advice;  and  visited  him  on  the 
23d  of  March,  1786,  and  on  the  sixty-Jlrst  of 
his  fast. 

The  Doctor  found  him  reduced  to  the  last 
stage  of  existence,  and  he  states,  “  that  his 
whole  appearance  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
skeleton,  prepared  by  drying  the  muscles  upon 
it  in  their  natural  situation.  His  eyes  were 
not  deficient  of  lustre ;  his  voice  was  sound 
and  clear,  notwithstanding  his  general  weak¬ 
ness,  but  attended  with  great  imbecility  of  mind.” 

He  had  undertaken  in  his  retirement  to 
copy  the  Bible  in  short  hand,  which  he  showed 
the  Doctor,  executed  nearly  as  far  as  the 
second  book  of  Kings :  he  had  also  made 
some  improvements  in  short  -  hand  writing. 
From  the  23d  to  the  28th  of  March,  he  was 
so  much  recovered  under  a  proper  regimen, 
that  he  could  easily  walk  across  the  room ; 
but  on  the  29th,  he  lost  his  recollection,  and 
ultimately  died  on  the  9th  of  April,  nature 
being  quite  exhausted. 
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Dr.  Willan  believes  that  this  young  gentle¬ 
man’s  case  of  fasting,  is  longer  than  any  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  physic ;  and  that  he 
could  scarcely  have  supported  himself  through 
it,  except  from  an  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind, 
nearly  bordering  upon  insanity,  the  effect  of 
which,  in  fortifying  the  body  against  cold  and 
hunger,  is  so  well  known. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  of  JANE  CRABLEY, 

As  related  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Stancot,  Aug.  6,  1803. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Perhaps  the  following  singular  narrative 
will  be  particularly  acceptable  to  your  medical 
friends;  but  the  case  is  so  remarkable,  that  I 
am  persuaded  it  must  be  interesting  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  your  numerous  readers. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  late  Mrs.  Jane 
Crabley,  relict  of  Stephen  Crabley,  who  offi¬ 
ciated  as  parish  clerk  of  Sindermeer,  from 
August,  1752,  till  the  10th  of  the  same  month, 
1798.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Jane,  then 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  removed  to  Stancot,  her 
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native  place;  where  she  had  no  sooner  settled 
herself,  than  she  began  to  complain  of  a  most 
torturing  pain,  and  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  patella  (or  knee-pan),  which  she  described 
as  (and  which  her  neighbours  believed  to  be) 
a  smart  paroxysm  of  gout.  Early  in  February, 
1799,  the  inflammation  and  pain  entirely  ceased; 
but  the  swelling  continued,  and  rather  increased ; 
the  joint  of  the  knee,  from  disuse,  became  per¬ 
fectly  stiff;  and,  owing  to  the  very  particular 
size  and  form  of  her  breast,  no  relief  could  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  crutches.  Free,  how¬ 
ever,  from  pain,  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  her 
disposition  returned,  with  its  concomitant  cir¬ 
cumstance — a  wish  for  constant  society;  and 
as  her  house  stood  in  a  particularly  retired  lane, 
she  was  the  more  impatient  of  a  confinement, 
that  amounted  to  the  most  helpless  state  of 
lameness.  When  the  weather  became  tolera¬ 
bly  mild,  she  was  every  morning,  at  her  own 
earnest  desire,  carried  in  her  chair  to  the  gra¬ 
vel-pit,  by  the  side  of  the  great  road,  leading 
to  Birmingham,  where  she  could  converse  with 
the  villagers,  as  she  sat  knitting,  and  be  amused 
by  the  comparative  cheerfulness  of  the  scene. 
And  here  it  was,  that  the  remarkable  circum- 
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stance  I  am  about  to  relate  took  place.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  hot  weather,  towards 
the  end  of  May,  the  ants  became  so  strangely 
troublesome  to  her,  that  she  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  avail  herself  of  the  help  of  travellers, 
to  assist  in  changing  her  station.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  they  followed  her,  and  seemed  entirely 
attracted  by  her  now  useless  knee.  She  was 
at  first  considerably  annoyed  by  these  trouble¬ 
some  insects ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  she  became 
not  only  reconciled  to  their  intrusion,  but  was 
desirous  of  having  her  chair  placed  where  she 
imagined  them  most  to  abound,  even  giving 
them  freer  access  to  her  knee,  by  turning  down 
her  stocking;  for  she  told  me,  that  the  cold 
numbness  she  suffered  just  round  the  patella, 
was  eased  and  relieved  by  their  bite ;  that  it 
was  even  pleasurable ;  and,  strange  to  say,  they 
bit  her  nowhere  else.  The  skin,  which  she 
described  as  having  been  deadly  pale,  now 
assumed  a  lively  red  colour ;  a  clear  and  subtile 
liquid  oozed  from  every  puncture  the  ants  had 
left;  the  swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  joint  gra¬ 
dually  abated ;  and  soon  she  walked  home  with 
the  help  of  a  stick,  and  before  winter,  perfectly 
recovered  the  use  of  her  limb. 
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DOCTOR  JEBB. 


The  late  Sir  Richard  Jebb  attended  a  young 
man  in  a  complaint  where  abstinence  from  ani¬ 
mal  food  was  judged  necessary.  It  was  for 
many  weeks  complied  with ;  but,  whether  from 
the  disease  or  diet,  the  patient  grew  very  weak 
and  low.  For  several  weeks,  the  physician  had 
not  called ;  and  the  young  man,  at  the  desire  of 
his  friends,  ventured  on  a  morsel  of  boiled 
chicken.  At  this  unlucky  moment,  Sir  Richard, 
who  had  been  sent  for  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  announced.  On  seeing  his  patient,  and  his 
forbidden  food,  the  Baronet  almost  instantly 
quitted  the  room,  pronouncing,  in  a  very  loud 
tone  of  voice,  “  Well,  Sir,  if  you  will  follow 
your  own  inclinations,  you  may  die!”  At  this 
well-judged  and  elegant  invective,  the  scarcely- 
tasted  morsel  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  valetudi¬ 
narian,  and  he  sunk  into  the  arms  of  the  friend 
who  related  this  circumstance;  who  farther 
adds,  “  had  not  my  friend  claimed  the  utmost 
of  my  attention,  I  should  have  hurried  this 
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despiser  of  flattery  out  of  the  house  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  what  he  expected. 

“  There  is  one  circumstance,”  observes  the 
writer,  “  which  embitters  this  horrid  treatment, 
and  adds  insult  to  injury:  the  patient  was  a 
journeyman  apothecary,  in  indigent  circum¬ 
stances;  of  course,  no  fee  had  been  promised, 
given,  or  indeed  could  be  expected. 


DOCTOR  BOERHAAVE. 

The  celebrated  Boerhaave  having  directed, 
by  will,  that  all  his  manuscripts  and  books 
should  be  burnt,  except  one,  with  gilt  leaves, 
and  silver  clasps  ;  it  was  purchased  for  ten 
thousand  guilders,  under  an  impression  that  it 
contained  all  his  valuable  receipts ;  but  on  ex¬ 
amination,  it  was  found  to  contain  only  blank 
paper,  except  the  first  page,  on  which  was  writ¬ 
ten,  “  Keep  the  head  cool,  the  feet  warm,  and  the 
body  open,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  physician.” 
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DOCTOR  CULLEN. 


Dr.  Cullen  was  subject  to  gout,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  thereby  the  predisposition  to  nervous 
affection,  and  often  suffered  from  dimissio 
animi.  He  had  a  severe  attack  of  low  spirits, 
perhaps  brought  on  by  narrow  circumstances, 
and  great  application  to  business  and  study: 
when  he  was  surprised  in  his  lackadasical 
mood,  by  a  friend  coming  in — “  I  am  very  ill 
indeed,”  said  the  doctor.  The  gentleman  en¬ 
deavoured  to  divert  him  from  his  glooms : 
“  Do  you  never  build  castles  in  the  air  by  way 
of  amusement,  doctor  ?” — “  Oh,  no ;  I  have  not 
even  strength  for  that.”  —  “Did  you  never 
imagine  yourself  a  great  general,  leading  victo¬ 
rious  armies  to  battle,  and  enjoying  a  triumph  ?” 
— “  No,  not  even  in  imagination  did  I  ever 
fancy  myself  a  soldier.” 
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DOCTOR  CASE. 


Dr.  Case,  who  was  born  at  Lyme,  in  Dor¬ 
setshire,  was  many  years  a  noted  practitioner  in 
physic  and  astrology,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
James  II. 

The  doctor  is  said  to  have  gained  more  by 
this  distich,  than  Dryden  did  by  all  his  works : 

Within  this  place, 

Lives  Doctor  Case. 

And  he  was  doubtless  very  well  paid  for  com¬ 
posing  the  following  doggrel,  which  he  affixed 
to  his  pill  boxes : 

Here’s  fourteen  pills  for  thirteen  pence ; 

Enough  in  any  man’s  own  con-sci-ence. 

This  physician  was  living  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  as  the  late  Mr. - of  Canter¬ 

bury,  mentions  an  anecdote  that  occurred  when 
Dr.  Maunday,  Dr.  Case,  and  Dr.  Radcliffe, 
were  at  supper  together.  Radcliffe  drank  to 
Case — “  Here,  Brother  Case,  to  all  the  fools, 
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your  patients.” — “  Thank  you,  good  brother,” 
replied  Case ;  “  let  me  have  all  the  fools,  and 
you  are  heartily  welcome  to  the  rest  of  the 
practice.”  The  doctor  acquired  a  handsome 
fortune  by  his  profession;  and  setting  up  his 
carriage,  affixed  under  his  arms  this  quaint 
motto — 

“  The  Case  is  altered” 


DOCTOR  WILLIS. 

The  following  extraordinary  event  happened 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  Autumn  of  1804,  and 
may  be  relied  on  as  an  absolute  fact. 

The  violence  of  a  fall  deprived  Sir  Henry 

F - of  his  faculties,  and  he  lay  entranced 

several  hours ;  at  length  his  recollection  re¬ 
turned  ;  he  faintly  exclaimed,  “  Where  am  I V* 
and  looking  up,  found  himself  in  the  arms  of 
a  venerable  old  man,  to  whose  kind  offices  Sir 
Henry  was  probably  indebted  for  his  life. — 
“You  revive,”  said  the  old  man;  “  fear  not; 
yonder  house  is  mine,  I  will  support  you  to 
it,  there  you  will  be  comforted.” 

VOL.  II.  G 
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Sir  Henry  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  they 
walked  gently  to  his  house.  The  friendly 
assistance  of  the  venerable  old  man  and  his 
servants,  restored  Sir  Henry  to  his  reason; 
his  bewildered  faculties  were  re-organized; 
and  at  length  he  suffered  no  inconvenience, 
except  that  occasioned  by  the  bruise  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  fall.  Dinner  was  announced, 
and  the  good  man  intreated  Sir  Henry  to 
join  the  party  ;  he  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  was  shewn  into  a  large  hall,  where  he 
found  sixteen  covers ;  the  party  consisted  of 
as  many  persons: — no  ladies  were  present. 
The  old  man  took  the  head  of  the  table : — 
an  excellent  dinner  was  served,  and  rational 
conversation  gave  a  zest  to  the  repast. 

The  gentleman  on  the  left  of  Sir  Henry, 
asked  him  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine ;  when 
the  old  man,  in  a  dignified  and  authoritative 
tone,  at  the  same  time  extending  his  hand, 
said,  “  No !” — Sir  Henry  was  astonished  at 
the  singularity  of  the  check;  yet,  unwilling 
to  offend,  remained  silent.  The  instant  din¬ 
ner  was  over,  the  old  man  left  the  room, 
when  one  of  the  company  addressed  him  in 
the  following  words : — “  By  what  misfortune, 
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sir,  have  you  been  unhappily  trepanned  by 
that  unfeeling  man  who  has  just  quitted  the 
room? — O  sir!  you  will  have  ample  cause  to 
curse  the  fatal  hour  that  put  you  in  his  power ; 
for  you  have  no  prospect  in  this  world  but 
misery  and  oppression :  perpetually  subject  to 
the  capricious  humour  of  that  old  man,  you 
will  remain  in  this  mansion  for  the  rest  of 
your  days ;  your  life,  as  mine  is,  will  become 
burdensome,  and,  driven  to  despair,  your  days 
will  glide  on  with  regret  and  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tion,  in  one  cold  and  miserable  sameness.  This, 
alas!  has  been  my  lot  for  fifteen  years;  and 
not  mine  only,  but  the  lot  of  every  one  you 
see  here,  since  their  arrival  at  this  cursed 
abode!”  The  pathetic  manner  which  accom¬ 
panied  this  cheerless  narrative,  and  the  sin¬ 
gular  behaviour  of  the  old  man  at  dinner, 

*D  7 

awoke  in  Sir  Henry’s  breast  sentiments  of 
horror,  and  he  was  lost  in  stupor  for  some  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  when  recovering,  he  said,  “  By  what 
authority  can  any  man  detain  me  against  my 
will? — I  will  not  submit! — I  will  oppose  him 
force  to  force,  if  necessary!”  —  “Ah,  sir!” 
exclaimed  a  second  gentleman,  “  your  argu¬ 
ment  is  just,  but  your  threats  are  vain :  the 
*  g  2 


old  man,  sir,  is  a  magician;  we  know  it  by 
fatal  experience :  do  not  be  rash,  sir ;  your 
attempt  would  prove  futile,  and  your  punish¬ 
ment  would  be  dreadful.” — “  I  will  endeavour 
to  escape,”  said  Sir  Henry. —  “  Your  hopes 
are  groundless,”  rejoined  a  third  gentleman, 
“  for  it  was  but  three  months  ago,  when  in 
an  attempt  to  escape,  I  broke  my  leg.”  Ano¬ 
ther  said  he  had  broken  his  arm,  and  that 
many  had  been  killed  by  falls  in  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  escape :  others  had  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared,  and  never  been  heard  of.  Sir  Henry 
was  about  to  reply,  when  a  servant  entered 
the  room,  and  said  his  master  wished  to  see 
him. — “  Do  not  go,”  said  one. —  “  Take  my 
advice,”  said  another,  “  for  God’s  sake  do  not 
go.” — The  servant  told  Sir  Henry,  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  begged  he  would  follow 
him  to  his  master :  he  did,  and  found  the  old 
man  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  a  dessert 
and  wine;  he  arose  when  Sir  Henry  entered 
the  room,  and  asked  pardon  for  the  apparent 
rudeness  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
mitting  at  dinner.  “  For,”  said  he,  “  I  am 
Doctor  Willis ;  you  must  have  heard  of  me.  I 
confine  my  practice  entirely  to  cases  of  insanity; 
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and  as  I  board  and  lodge  insane  patients, 
mine  is  vulgarly  called  a  mad -house.  The 
persons  you  dined  with  are  mad-men ;  I  was 
unwilling  to  tell  you  this  before  dinner,  fear¬ 
ing  it  would  make  you  uneasy;  for  although  I 
know  them  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  you  very 
naturally  might  have  had  apprehensions.”  The 
surprise  of  Sir  Henry,  on  hearing  this,  was 
great ;  but  his  fears  subsiding,  the  Doctor  and 
Sir  Henry  passed  the  evening  rationally  and 
agreeably. 


DOCTOR  BARROWBY. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  contested  election 
for  representatives  of  the  city  and  liberty  of 
Westminster,  a.  d.  1749,  when  Lord  Trentham 
and  Sir  George  Vandeput  were  candidates, 
Dr.  Barrowby  greatly  interested  himself  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  latter,  who  was  put  up  to  oppose 
the  court  party. 

At  this  period,  he  had  for  some  weeks 
attended  the  noted  Joe  Weatherby,  master  of 
the  Ben  Jonson’s  Head,  in  Russel  Street, 
who  had  been  greatly  emaciated  by  a  nervous 
fever.  During  the  Doctor’s  visits,  the  patient’s 
wife,  not  knowing  that  gentleman’s  attachment, 
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had  frequently  expressed  her  uneasiness  that 
her  dear  Joey  could  not  get  up  and  vote  for 
her  good  friend  Lord  Trentham. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  election,  when  very 
uncommon  means  were  used  on  both  sides  to 
obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  the  Doctor, 
calling  one  morning  on  his  patient,  to  his  great 
astonishment  found  him  up,  and  almost  dressed 
by  the  nurse  and  her  assistants.  “  Hey  day! 
— what’s  the  cause  of  this?”  exclaims  Barrowby; 
“  why  would  you  get  out  of  bed  without  my 
direction?” — “  Dear  Doctor,”  says  poor  Joe,  in 
broken  accents,  “  I  am  going  to  poll.” — “  To 
poll!”  replies  the  Doctor,  with  great  warmth, 
(supposing  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  his 
fair  rib),  “  going  to  the  devil,  you  mean ;  why, 
do  you  know  that  the  cold  air  may  destroy  you  ? 
Get  you  to  bed,  man,  get  to  bed,  as  fast  as  you 
can,  or  immediate  death  may  ensue.” — “  Oh! 
if  that  is  the  case,  sir,”  returns  the  patient  in  a 
feeble  voice,  “  I  must  act  as  you  advise  me; 
but  I  love  my  country,  sir,  and  thought,  while 
my  wife  was  out,  to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
go  to  Covent  Garden  church,  and  vote  for  Sir 
George  Vandeput.” — “  How,  Joe,  for  Sir 
George?” — “  Yes,  sir,  I  wish  him  heartily 
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well.” — “  Do  you?”  says  the  medical  politician. 
“  Hold,  nurse!  don’t  pull  off  his  stockings 
again.  Let  me  feel  his  pulse :  hey !  very  well — 
a  good  firm  stroke.  Egad  !  this  will  do.  You 
took  the  pills  I  ordered  last  night?”  “Yes, 
doctor,  but  they  made  me  very  sick.”  “  Aye, 
so  much  the  better.  How  did  your  master 
sleep,  nurse  ?”  “  O,  charmingly,  sir.”  “  Did 

he?  Well,  if  his  mind  be  uneasy  about  this 
election,  he  must  be  indulged.  Diseases  of  the 
mind  greatly  affect  those  of  the  body.  Come, 
come,  throw  a  great  coat  or  a  blanket  about 
him.  It  is  a  fine  day  ;  but  the  sooner  he  goes 
the  better,  the  sun  will  be  down  very  early. 
Here,  here,  lift  him  up.  A  dad !  a  ride  will  do 
him  good ;  he  shall  go  with  me  to  the  hustings 
in  my  chariot.” 

The  doctor  was  directly  obeyed,  and  poor 
Joe  Weatherby  was  carried  in  the  chariot  to  the 
place  of  poll,  where  he  gave  his  voice  according 
to  his  conscience,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  ;  and  two  hours  after  his  physical  friend 
had  left  him  at  his  own  house,  he  absolutely 
departed  this  life,  loaded  with  the  reproaches  of 
his  beloved  wife,  and  her  friends  of  the  court 
party. 


DOCTOR  DARWIN. 


Doctor  Darwin,  being  one  day  at  Notting¬ 
ham,  assembled  a  large  crowd  of  people  around 
him,  and  thus  addressed  himself  to  them  : — 

“  Ye  men  of  Nottingham!  listen  to  me. 
You  are  ingenious  and  industrious  mechanics. 
By  your  industry,  life’s  comforts  are  procured 
for  yourselves  and  families.  If  you  lose  your 
health,  the  power  of  being  industrious  will 
forsake  you.  That  you  know  ;  but  you  do  not 
know,  that  to  breathe  the  fresh  and  changed  air 
constantly  is  not  less  necessary  to  preserve 
health  than  sobriety  itself.  Air  becomes  un¬ 
wholesome  in  a  few  hours  if  the  windows  are 
shut.  Open  those  of  your  sleeping  rooms  when¬ 
ever  you  quit  them  to  go  to  your  workshops. 
Keep  the  windows  of  your  workshops  open 
whenever  the  weather  is  not  unsupportably  cold. 
I  have  no  interest  in  giving  you  this  advice. 
Remember  what  I,  your  countryman,  and  a 
physician,  tell  you.  If  you  would  not  bring 
infection  and  disease  upon  yourselves,  and  to 
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your  wives  and  little  ones,  change  the  air  you 
breathe ;  change  it  many  times  a  day,  by  open¬ 
ing  your  windows.” 


DOCTOR  MONSEY. 

Doctor  Messenger  Monsey,  who  was  a 
leading  man  for  wit  and  humour  during  more 
than  half  a  century,  was  patronized  by  the  late 
Lord  Godolphin,  the  son  of  Queen  Anne’s  trea¬ 
surer  ;  and  by  him  presented,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Smart,  to  the  place  of  physician  to  Chelsea 
College. 

He  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  wits  and 
literati  of  his  day ;  and  of  course  with  Foote 
and  Garrick,  at  whose  tables  he  often  circulated 
the  laugh ;  whether  at  or  with  the  parties,  it 
was  indifferent  to  him ;  mirth  and  pleasure 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  they  were  to  be 
provided  at  whatever  expense. 

Of  his  origin,  the  doctor  used  to  give  the 
following  humorous  account;  which  he  did, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  merely  stating  a 
whimsical  fact,  as  to  humble  the  arrogant  folly 
of  those,  who  would  claim  a  peculiar  degree  of 
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merit  from  the  adventitious  circumstance  of 
family  connexions. 

“  The  first  of  my  ancestors,”  said  he,  “  of 
any  note,  was  a  baker  and  dealer  in  hops ;  which 
two  trades  just  enabled  him,  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  support  a  large  family. 

“  Having  a  pressing  occasion  for  a  temporary 
sum,  he  robbed  his  feather-beds  of  their  contents, 
and  supplied  the  deficiency  with  unsaleable 
hops.  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  severe  blight 
universally  prevailing,  hops  became  very  scarce, 
and  enormously  dear.  This  hoarded  treasure 
was  applied  to ;  the  contents  were  ripped  out, 
and  a  good  round  sum  was  procured  for  them, 
though  in  a  plentiful  season  they  would  not 
have  been  marketable ;  thus,”  added  the  doctor, 
“  our  family  hopped  into  the  world  from  ob¬ 
scurity.” 


SIR  EDWARD  HULSE. 

A  few  years  since,  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  who 
was  physician  to  the  then  reigning  monarch, 
driving  one  day  down  the  Strand,  was  stopped 
by  a  mob,  listening  to  the  oratory  of  Doctor 
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Rock,  famous  for  curing  the  venereal  disease, 
who  was  haranguing  the  populace,  in  his  gaudy 
equipage.  Observing  Sir  Edward  look  out  at 
the  chariot  window,  he  instantly  took  a  quantity 
of  boxes,  and  phials,  and  gave  them  to  one  of 
his  finely-belaced  lacqueys,  saying,  “  Give  my 
compliments  to  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  tell  him 
these  are  all  I  have  with  me,  but  I  will  send  him 
ten  dozen  more  to-morrow.”  Sir  Edward,  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  message,  and  effrontery  of  the 
man,  actually  took  them  into  the  chariot ;  on 
which  the  mob,  with  one  voice,  all  cried  out, 
“  See,  see,  all  the  doctors,  even  the  king’s,  buy 
their  medicines  of  him.” 

In  their  youth,  these  gentlemen  had  been 
fellow-students,  and  Rock,  not  succeeding  in  a 
regular  way,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a 
quack. — In  the  afternoon  he  waited  on  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward,  to  beg  his  pardon  for  having  played  him 
such  a  trick;  to  which  Sir  Edward  replied, 
“  My  old  friend,  how  can  a  man  of  your  under¬ 
standing  condescend  to  harangue  the  populace 
with  such  nonsense  as  you  talked  to-day  ?  why 
none  but  fools  listen  to  you.” — “  Ah,  my  good 
sir,”  said  Rock,  “  that  is  the  very  thing.  Do 
you  but  give  me  the  fools  for  my  patients,  and 
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you  shall  have  my  free  leave  to  keep  the  people 
of  sense  for  your  own.” 

This  anecdote  was  related  by  a  medical  gen¬ 
tleman  of  great  eminence,  who  had  often  heard 
Sir  Edward  relate  it  to  divert  his  friends; 
adding,  “  I  never  felt  so  like  a  fool  in  my  life, 
as  when  I  received  the  bottles  and  boxes  from 
Rock.” 


DOCTOR  WOODWARD. 

The  following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the 
great  humanity  and  patience  of  Dr.  Woodward, 
was  always  related  by  Dr.  Campbell  whenever 
his  friend  Dr.  W.’s  eccentricities  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  conversation : 

“  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
an  actor,  celebrated  for  mimicry,  was  to  have 
been  employed  by  a  comic  author  to  take  off 
the  person,  the  manner,  and  the  singularly 
awkward  delivery  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  who  was  intended  to  be  introduced  on 
the  stage  in  a  laughable  character,  (viz.  that  of 
Dr.  Fossile,  in  Three  Hours  after  Marriage.) 
The  mimic  dressed  himself  as  a  countryman, 
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and  waited  on  the  Doctor  with  a  long  catalogue 
of  ailments,  which  he  said  attended  on  his  wife. 
The  physician  heard  with  amazement,  diseases 
and  pains  of  the  most  opposite  nature  repeated 
and  redoubled  on  the  wretched  patient :  for, 
since  the  actor’s  greatest  wish  was  to  keep  Dr. 
Woodward  in  his  company  as  long  as  possible, 
that  he  might  make  the  more  observations  on 
his  gestures,  he  loaded  his  poor  imaginary 
spouse  with  every  infirmity  which  had  any 
probable  chance  of  prolonging  the  interview. 
At  length,  being  become  completely  master  of 
his  errand,  he  drew  from  his  purse  a  guinea, 
and,  with  a  scrape,  made  an  uncouth  offer  of  it. 
— “  Put  up  thy  money,  poor  fellow,”  cried  the 
Doctor,  “  thou  hast  need  of  all  thy  cash,  and 
all  thy  patience  too,  with  such  a  bundle  of 
diseases  tied  to  thy  back.”  The  actor  returned 
to  his  employer,  and  recounted  the  whole  con¬ 
versation  with  such  true  feeling  of  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  character,  that  the  author  screamed  with 
approbation.  His  raptures,  however,  were  soon 
checked ;  for  the  mimic  told  him,  with  the 
emphasis  of  sensibility,  that  he  would  sooner 
die  than  prostitute  his  talents  to  the  rendering 
such  genuine  humanity  a  public  laughing-stock. 
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DOCTOR  RADCLIFFE. 


Dr.  Radcliffe,  of  whimsical  memory,  was 
so  truly  sensible  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  cold,  that 
when  he  once  met  with  an  old  friend  who  he 
thought  looked  very  ill,  he  eagerly  asked  him 
what  was  his  complaint ;  “  nothing  of  any 
consequence,”  replied  the  gentleman ;  “  I  yes¬ 
terday  was  overtaken  by  a  soaking  shower,  but 
I  have  only  taken  cold.” — “  Only  taken  cold!” 
said  the  Doctor,  “  only  taken  cold ! — why  what 
would  the  man  take  ?  an  ague,  a  fever,  or  the 
plague? — A  cold,  my  good  sir,  in  this  variable 
clime,  is  the  parent  of  almost  every  complaint 
that  man  is  heir  to ;  and  had  the  mass  of  soci¬ 
ety  sense  enough  to  guard  against  it,  they 
would  have  so  little  occasion  for  medical  advice, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  doctors  must  sell  their 
carriages,  and  ride  two  upon  one  horse. 


Dr.  Radcliffe,  when  residing  in  Bloomsbury, 
had  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  pavier  to 
mend  the  way  before  his  house,  or  his  back 
premises.  When  the  job  was  completed,  the 
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man  called  for  his  money.  The  Doctor  was 
from  home.  He  returned  early  in  the  morning ; 
at  noon ;  in  the  evening ;  still  the  answer  was 
to  the  same  effect :  his  employer  was  either 
abroad  visiting  his  patients,  engaged  in  com¬ 
pany,  or  so  immersed  in  business  that  he  could 
not  be  spoken  with. — What  was  to  be  done  ? — 
The  pavier  took  the  resolution  one  morning, 
when  he  had  called  and  received  the  old  answer 
that  the  Doctor  was  not  at  home,  to  wait  in  the 
square  until  he  returned.  He  did  so ;  and 
fortunately  caught  him  just  as  he  stepped  out 
of  his  chariot.  He  presented  his  bill.  The 
Doctor,  as  the  saying  is,  “  made  wry  faces,”  and 
seemed  to  take  the  prescription  with  great  re¬ 
luctance.  At  length,  when  he  had  thoroughly 
examined  it,  he  said,  “  What  an  enormous 
charge  is  here !  You  expect  to  be  paid,  do  you? 
You  have  a  pretty  knack  at  making  bills,  Mr. 
Pavier,  and  for  what  ?  Never  was  a  worse  job 
done  :  you  have  spoilt  my  pavement,  and  then 
covered  it  with  earth  merely  to  hide  your  bung¬ 
ling  work.”— “  Ah !  Doctor,  Doctor !”  said  the 
man,  “  there  have  been  many  wrorse  jobs  than 
this  :  but  if  it  were  as  bad  as  you  say,  you  well 
know  that  mine  is  not  the  only  bungling  work 
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that  is  covered  with  earth.” — “  Oh,  you  dog!” 
returned  Radcliffe,  “  you  are  a  wit  I  see,  and 
consequently  poor ;  come  into  the  house,  and 
I’ll  pay  you  the  money.” 


Dr.  Radcliffe  had  a  perfect  contempt  for  all 
mean  and  low  artifices  to  wriggle  himself  into 
business ;  and  made  it  his  constant  rule  to  dis¬ 
countenance  and  explode  all  quacks  and  inter¬ 
lopers  in  the  art.  Particularly  he  rooted  out 
the  pernicious  tribe  of  Urinal  Casters,  with 
which  the  nation  swarmed  at  his  time.  Crowds 
of  men  and  women  went  daily  to  these  men 
with  phials,  bottles,  &c.  for  a  definitive  sentence 
in  all  cases.  One  day,  one  of  these  credulous 
women  came  with  an  urinal  in  her  hand  to  Dr. 
Radcliffe.  She  told  him  she  had  brought  him 
a  fee,  by  which  she  hoped  his  worship  would 
be  prevailed  with  to  tell  her  the  distemper  her 
husband  lay  sick  of,  and  to  prescribe  proper 
remedies  for  his  relief.  “  Where  is  he  ?”  cries 
the  doctor.  “  Sick  in  bed,  four  miles  off,” 
replied  she.  Being  asked  what  was  his  trade, 
she  answered  “  a  shoemaker.” — “Very  well, 
mistress,”  said  the  doctor ;  and  taking  the  urinal, 
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emptied  it  into  his  chamber-pot,  and  then  filling 
it  with  his  own  water,  dismissed  her  in  these 
terms: — “Take  this  with  you  home  to  your 
husband ;  and  if  he  will  undertake  to  fit  me  with 
a  pair  of  boots  by  the  sight  of  my  water,  I  will 
make  no  question  of  prescribing  for  his  dis¬ 
temper  by  the  sight  of  his.” 


Dr.  Radcliffe  was  a  diverting  companion 
to  the  last  degree ;  insomuch  that  he  was  very 
often  sent  for,  and  presented  with  fees  for  pre¬ 
tended  ailments,  only  for  the  gratification  of 
hearing  him  talk.  However,  that  was  too  delicate 
a  point  always  to  hit,  nor  was  he  constantly  in 
the  humour  to  see  this  kind  of  address  to  him 
in  the  most  agreeable  light;  and  wherever  he 
conceived  himself  made  use  of  only  as  a  buffoon, 
he  neither  wanted  sense  nor  courage  to  resent 
it.  A  person  of  quality,  who  had  very  much 
befriended  him,  took  it  into  his  head  to  fancy 
himself  extremely  out  of  order,  when  nothing 
ailed  him  ;  whereupon,  message  after  message 
was  sent  to  the  physician,  but  no  other  answer 
was  returned  than  that  his  lordship  did  not 
VOL.  II.  h 
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know  when  he  was  well,  for  he  was  in  perfect 
health,  if  he  could  but  think  himself  so :  at  last, 
for  fear  of  carrying  the  joke  too  far,  and  of 
entirely  disobliging  him,  he  came,  and  asked 
the  nobleman  where  his  pain  lay  ?  Who,  after 
much  hesitation,  and  various  pointings  to  this 
and  that  part  of  his  body,  said,  he  had  a  strange 
singing  in  his  head.  “  If  it  be  so,”  cried  the 
doctor,  “I  can  prescribe  to  your  lordship  no 

other  remedy  than  that  of  wiping  your - 

with  a  ballad.”  Which  coarse  jest  perfectly 
cured  his  lordship’s  malady. 


jWi&rrllamuu*  aitccliotcs 


DRYDEN  &  LORD  DORSET. 

Mr.  Dryden  happening  to  pass  an  evening 
in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Earl  of  Rochester,  Lord  Dorset,  and  some  others 
of  the  first  distinction  and  reputation  for  genius, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  literary  subjects ; 
such  as  the  fineness  of  composition,  the  harmony 
of  numbers,  the  beauties  of  invention,  the 
smoothness  and  elegance  of  style,  &c.  &c. 
After  some  debate,  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
each  person  present  should  write  something 
upon  whatever  subject  chanced  to  strike  the 
imagination,  and  place  it  under  the  candlestick. 
Mr.  Drydjen  was  excepted  against  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  but  as  a  judge  of  the  whole.  Of  course 
that  office  was  designed  him.  Some  of  the 
h  2 
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company  were  at  more  than  ordinary  pains  to 
outrival  each  other  :  the  man  most  tranquil  and 
unconcerned  was  Lord  Dorset,  who,  with  much 
ease  and  composure,  very  cooly  wrote  two  or 
three  lines,  and  carelessly  threw  them  in  the 
place  agreed  upon  ;  and  when  the  rest  had  done 
so  by  theirs,  the  arbiter  .opened  the  leaves  of 
their  destiny.  In  going  through  the  whole  he 
discovered  strong  marks  of  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  ;  but  at  one  in  particular,  he  discovered 
the  most  boundless  rapture.  “  I  must  acknow¬ 
ledge,”  says  Dryden,  “  that  there  are  abundance 
of  fine  things  in  my  hands,  and  such  as  do 
honour  to  the  personages  who  wrote  them  ;  but 
I  am  under  the  indispensible  necessity  of  giving 
the  preference  to  Lord  Dorset ;  I  must  request 
you  will  hear  it,  gentlemen,  and  I  believe  each 
and  every  one  of  you  will  approve  my  judgment.” 

“  I  promise  to  pay  to  John  Dryden,  Esq.  or  order, 
on  demand,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

“  Dorset.” 

“  I  must  confess,”  continued  Dryden,  “  that 
I  am  equally  charmed  with  the  style  and  the 
subject ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  gentlemen,  that 
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I  stand  in  need  of  no  arguments  to  induce  you 
to  join  with  me  in  opinion  against  yourselves. 
This  kind  of  writing  exceeds  any  other,  whether 
ancient  or  modern.  It  is  not  the  essence,  but 
the  quintessence  of  language ;  and  is,  in  fact, 
reason  and  argument  surpassing  every  thing.” 
The  company  all  readily  agreed  with  the  Bard, 
and  each  person  present  was  forward  to  express 
a  due  admiration  of  his  Lordship’s  penetration, 
sound  judgment,  and  superior  abilities ;  with 
which  it  is  probable  Mr.  Dryden,  that  great 
judge  upon  such  occasions,  was  still  more 
thoroughly  satisfied  than  any  of  the  company. 


CARD-PLAYER. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  possessor  of  Warthell  Hall, 
in  the  village  of  Gileruix,  in  Cumberland,  became 
a  great  card-player,  and  at  one  time  being  on 
the  wrong  side  of  fortune  to  a  great  amount, 
in  order  to  retrieve  his  losses  at  once,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  desperate  stroke,  and  pledged 
Warthell  Hall  and  the  estate  in  a  single  stake 
at  the  game  of  Put.  The  story  goes,  that  the 
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game  running  nearly  even,  at  the  concluding 
deal,  he  exclaimed, 

“  Up  now  deuce,  or  else  a  tray, 

Or  Whartell’s  gone  for  ever  and  aye!” 

The  cards  came  up  according  to  his  wishes, 
and  he  saved  his  estate  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  that  event,  he  had  sculptured 
on  one  end  of  his  house,  the  figure  of  a  card 
deuce,  and  a  tray  on  the  other  ;  which  remain 
there  at  this  present  time. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  progress 
through  the  kingdom,  called  at  Coventry ;  the 
Mayor,  attended  by  the  Aldermen,  addressed 
her  Majesty  in  rhyme,  in  the  following  words  : 

‘‘We  men  of  Coventry 
Are  very  glad  to  see 
Your  royal  Majesty  : 

Good  Lord,  how  fair  you  be  !” 
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To  which  her  Majesty  returned  the  following 
gracious  answer : 

u  My  royal  Majesty 
Is  very  glad  to  see 
Ye  men  of  Coventry  : 

Good  Lord,  what  fools  ye  be  1” 


In  a  second  tour  through  England,  soon 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the 
Queen  paid  the  aforesaid  city  another  visit. 
The  Mayor,  on  her  Majesty’s  departure,  among 
other  particulars,  said,  “  When  the  King  of 
Spain  attacked  your  Majesty,  egad,  he  took 
*  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear.”  The  Queen  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  man’s  simplicity,  which 
was  further  heightened,  when  he  begged  to 
have  the  honour  to  attend  the  Queen  as  far  as 
the  gallows,  which  stood  at  that  time  about  a 
mile  out  of  the  town. 


Not  long  after  the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Margaret  Lambrun  (who  had  been  one 
of  her  attendants)  became  in  some  measure 
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desperate,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  husband 
whom  she  dearly  loved ;  a  loss  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  grief  for  the  melancholy  fate 
of  that  unfortunate  princess,  to  whose  retinue 
he  had  also  belonged ;  and  formed  a  resolution  to 
revenge  the  death  of  both  upon  the  person  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  To  accomplish  her  purpose, 
she  dressed  herself  in  the  habit  of  a  man, 
assumed  the  name  of  Anthony  Spark,  and  at¬ 
tended  at  court,  with  a  pair  of  pistols  constantly 
concealed  about  her,  one  to  kill  the  Queen, 
when  an  opportunity  should  offer,  and  one  to 
kill  herself,  if  her  crime  should  be  discovered. 
One  day  as  she  was  pushing  through  the  crowd, 
in  order  to  get  near  her  Majesty,  who  was  then 
walking  in  the  garden,  she  accidentally  dropped 
one  of  the  pistols.  This  circumstance  being 
observed  by  the  guards,  she  was  immediately 
seized,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  prison.  The 
Queen  however  interfered,  and  desired  to 
examine  the  culprit  first.  She  accordingly 
demanded  her  name,  her  country,  and  her 
quality;  and  Margaret,  with  a  resolution  still 
undaunted,  replied,  “  Madam,  though  I  appear 
before  you  in  this  garb,  I  am  a  woman.  My 
name  is  Margaret  Lambrun ;  and  I  was  several 
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years  in  the  service  of  Mary,  a  Queen  whom 
you  have  unjustly  put  to  death,  and  thereby 
deprived  me  of  the  best  of  husbands,  who 
could  not  survive  that  bloody  catastrophe  of 
his  innocent  mistress.  His  memory  is  hardly 
more  dear  to  me,  than  is  that  of  my  injured 
Queen ;  and,  regardless  of  consequences,  I 
determined  to  revenge  their  death  upon  you. 
Many,  but  fruitless,  were  the  efforts  I  made, 
to  divert  me  from  my  purpose. — I  found  my¬ 
self  constrained  to  prove  by  experience,  the 
truth  of  the  maxim,  that  neither  reason  nor 
force  can  hinder  a  woman  from  vengeance, 
when  she  is  impelled  to  it  by  love.”  Highly 
as  the  Queen  had  cause  to  resent  this  speech, 
she  heard  it  with  coolness,  and  answered  it 
with  moderation.  “  You  are  persuaded  then,” 
said  her  Majesty,  “  that  in  this  step  you  have 
done  nothing  but  what  your  duty  required : — 
what,  think  you,  is  my  duty  to  do  to  you?” 
“  Is  that  question  put  in  the  character  of  a 
queen,  or  that  of  a  judge  ?”  replied  Margaret, 
with  the  same  intrepid  firmness.  Elizabeth 
professed  to  her  it  was  in  that  of  a  Queen. 
“  Then,”  continued  Lambrun,  “  it  is  your 
Majesty’s  duty  to  grant  me  a  pardon.” — “  But 
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what  security,”  demanded  the  Queen,  “  can  you 
give  me  that  you  will  not  make  the  like 
attempt  on  some  future  occasion?”  “  A  favour 
ceases  to  be  one,  Madam,”  replied  Margaret, 
“  when  it  is  yielded  under  such  restraints : 
in  doing  so  your  Majesty  would  act  against  me 
as  a  judge.” — “  I  have  been  thirty  years  a 
Queen,”  cried  Elizabeth,  turning  to  the  cour¬ 
tiers  then  present,  “  and  had  never  such  a  lec¬ 
ture  read  to  me  before.” — And  she  immediately 
granted  the  pardon,  entire  and  unconditional, 
as  it  had  been  desired,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  president  of  the  council,  who 
told  her  Majesty  that  he  thought  she  ought  to 
have  punished  so  daring  an  offender.  The  fair 
criminal,  however,  gave  an  admirable  proof  of 
her  prudence,  in  begging  the  Queen  to  extend 
her  generosity  one  degree  further,  by  granting 
her  a  safe  conduct  out  of  the  kingdom,  with 
which  favour  also  Elizabeth  cheerfully  complied, 
and  Margaret  Lambrun  from  that  period  lived 
a  peaceable  life  in  France. 
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VERSATILITY  OF  FORTUNE. 


Amron  Leits,  one  of  the  most  potent  princes 
of  the  East,  when  in  the  field,  employed  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  camels  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  utensils  appertaining  to  his 
kitchen.  The  day  he  was  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Ismael,  he  observed  near  him  his 
chief  cook,  who  had  not  forsaken  his  master  in 
his  reverse  of  fortune,  and  demanded  some¬ 
thing  of  him  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appe¬ 
tite  ;  the  cook,  having  some  food  left,  put  it  in 
a  pot  on  the  fire,  and  went  to  procure  other 
provision  for  his  master.  In  the  interim,  an 
hungry  dog,  allured  by  the  contents  of  the  pot, 
put  his  head  into  it,  but  the  violence  of  the  fire 
induced  him  to  withdraw  it  hastily ;  in  doing 
of  which,  the  handle  of  the  pot  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  not  being  able  to  extricate  himself,  he  ran 
away  with  the  culinary  utensil.  The  captive 
prince,  who  had  witnessed  the  embarrassment 
of  the  animal,  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  guard  that 
had  been  placed  over  him,  the  chief  of  whom 
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said,  “  I  wonder  that  a  prince,  being  a  prisoner, 
appears  so  jocular.”  Amron  answered,  “  this 
morning,  three  hundred  camels  could  not  carry 
what  belonged  to  my  kitchen ;  and  this  after¬ 
noon,  I  have  seen  a  dog  run  away  with  it  all 
about  his  neck.” 


HENRY  THE  FOURTH  OF  FRANCE. 

The  education  which  this  great  man  receiv¬ 
ed  was  calculated  to  make  him  fond  of  wood¬ 
land  scenery,  and  the  sports  of  the  field.  Sent 
to  a  remote  castle,  amid  the  dreary  rocks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrennean  mountains,  deli¬ 
cacy  had  no  part  in  the  education  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  Henry.  His  ordinary  food  was  brown 
bread,  cheese,  and  beef.  He  was  clothed  like 
other  children  of  the  country,  in  the  coarsest 
stuff,  and  was  inured  to  climb  and  rove  over  the 
rocks,  often  barefooted  and  bareheaded.  Thus, 
moreover,  by  habituating  his  body  early  to 
exercise  and  labour,  he  prepared  his  mind  to 
support  with  fortitude  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
future  life. 
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Hunting  was  ever  the  favourite  diversion  of 
this  monarch.  He  often  strayed  from  his  at¬ 
tendants,  and  met  with  some  adventures  which 
proved  pleasant  to  himself,  and  evinced  the 
native  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  an  affability 
of  disposition,  which  charmed  all  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  it. 

Being  on  a  hunting  party  one  day  in  the 
Vendomois,  he  strayed  from  his  attendants, 
and  some  time  after,  observed  a  peasant  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree : — “  What  are  you  about, 
there?”  said  Henry. — “  I  am  sitting  here,  sir, 
to  see  the  king  go  by.” — “  If  you  have  a  mind,” 
answered  the  monarch,  “  to  get  up  behind  me, 
I  will  carry  you  to  a  place  where  you  can  have 
a  good  sight  of  him.” — The  peasant  imme¬ 
diately  mounts  behind,  and  on  the  road  asks 
the  gentleman,  how  he  should  know  the  king. 
“  You  need  only  look  at  him  who  keeps  his 
hat  on  while  all  the  rest  remain  uncovered.” 
The  king  joins  his  company,  and  all  the  Lords 
salute  him : — “  Well,”  said  he  to  the  peasant, 
“  which  is  the  king  ? — “  Faikes,”  answered  the 
clown,  “  it  must  be  either  you  or  I,  for  we  both 
keep  our  hats  on.” 
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CARDS  SPIRITUALIZED. 


Richard  Middleton,  a  private  soldier,  at¬ 
tending  divine  service  one  day  with  the  rest 
of  his  regiment,  in  a  kirk  at  Glasgow,  instead 
of  referring  to  the  Bible,  like  his  brother  sol¬ 
diers,  to  find  the  parson’s  text,  pulled  out  from 
his  pocket  a  pack  of  cards,  which  he  spread 
before  him.  This  singular  behaviour  did  not 
long  pass  unnoticed,  both  by  the  clergyman 
and  the  serjeant  of  the  company  to  which  he 
belonged :  the  latter,  in  particular,  commanded 
him  to  put  up  the  cards ;  and  on  his  refusal, 
conducted  Middleton,  after  church  service,  be¬ 
fore  the  Mayor,  to  whom  he  preferred  a  formal 
complaint  of  Richard’s  indecent  demeanour 
during  the  divine  ceremony.  “Well,  soldier,” 
said  the  Mayor,  “what  excuse  have  you  to 
offer  for  this  strange  and  scandalous  conduct  ? 
If  you  can  make  any  apology,  or  assign  any 
reason  for  it,  ’tis  well ;  if  you  cannot,  assure 
yourself  that  I  will  cause  you  to  be  severely 
punished.” 

“Since  your  honour  is  so  good,”  replied 
Richard,  “as  to  permit  me  to  speak  for  myself, 
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an’t  please  your  worship,  I  have  been  eight 
clays  upon  the  march,  with  the  bare  allowance 
of  sixpence  per  day,  which  your  honour  will 
surely  allow  is  hardly  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
man  in  meat,  drink,  washing,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries  ;  consequently,  I  could  not  afford  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  bible,  prayer-book,  or  any  other  good 
book,  and  therefore  substituted  a  pack  of 
cards.” 

Richard  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  presenting  one  of  the  aces  to  the 
Mayor,  continued  his  address  to  the  Magistrate 
as  follows  : 

“When  I  see  an  ace,  may  it  please  your  ho¬ 
nour,  it  reminds  me  that  there  is  only  one  God ; 
and  when  I  look  upon  a  two,  or  a  three,  the 
former  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Father  and  Son ; 
the  latter  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
A  four  calls  to  my  remembrance  the  Four 
Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John; 
a  five,  the  five  wise  virgins,  who  were  ordered 
to  trim  their  lamps,  (there  were  ten  indeed,  but 
five,  your  worship  may  remember,  were  wise, 
and  five  were  foolish;)  a  six,  that  in  six  days 
God  created  heaven  and  earth  ;  a  seven,  that  on 
the  seventh  day,  he  rested  from  all  that  he  had 
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made ;  an  eighty  of  the  eight  righteous  persons 
preserved  from  the  deluge ;  viz.  Noah  and  his 
wife,  with  his  three  sons  and  their  wives;  a 
niney  of  the  lepers  cleansed  by  our  Saviour ; 
there  were  ten,  but  only  one  returned  to  offer 
his  tribute  of  thanks;  and  a  ten,  of  the  T>n 
Commandments.  ” 

Richard  then  took  the  Knave ,  placed  it  beside 
him,  and  passed  on  to  the  Queen ,  on  which 
he  observed  as  follows : — “  This  Queen  reminds 
me  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  came  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon ;  as  her  companion,  the 
King  does,  of  the  great  King  of  Heaven,  and 
of  our  most  gracious  King  George  the  Third. 

“  Well,”  returned  the  Mayor,  “  you  have 
given  me  a  very  full  and  good  description  of 
all  the  cards  except  the  Knave.” 

“  If  your  honour  will  not  be  angry  with  me,” 
replied  Richard,  “  I  can  give  you  the  same 
satisfaction  upon  that,  as  any  in  the  pack.” 

“ No,”  said  the  Mayor,  “ I  will  not  be  angry; 
proceed.”  “  Well,”  resumed  the  soldier,  “  the 
greatest  knave  I  know,  is  the  sergeant  who 
brought  me  before  you.” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  answered  the  Mayor, 
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“  whether  he  be  the  greatest  knave  or  not,  but 
l  am  sure  he  is  the  greatest  fool.” 

The  soldier  then  continued  as  follows:  “  When 
I  count  the  number  of  dots  in  a  pack  of  cards, 
there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five — so 
many  days  are  there  in  a  year  :  when  I  count 
how  many  cards  are  in  a  pack,  I  find  fifty-two — 
so  many  weeks  are  there  in  a  year :  when  I  reckon 
how  many  tricks  are  won  by  a  pack,  I  find  there 
are  thirteen — so  many  months  are  there  in  a 
year.  So  that  this  pack  of  cards  indisputably 
proves  itself  both  bible,  almanack,  and  prayer- 
book  to  me.” 

The  Mayor,  calling  his  servants,  ordered  them 
to  entertain  the  soldier ;  and  giving  him  money, 
pronounced  Richard  Middleton  the  cleverest 
fellow  he  had  ever  heard  of. 


THE  DUKE  DE  NIVERNOIS. 

When  this  accomplished  cidevant  nobleman 
was  ambassador  to  England,  being  on  his 
way  to  Lord  Townsend’s  seat,  at  Bainham,  in 
Norfolk,  on  a  private  visit,  en  dishabille ,  and 
with  only  one  servant,  he  was  obliged,  by  a  very 
VOL.  II. 
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heavy  shower,  to  stop  at  a  farm  house  in  the 
way.  The  master  of  the  house  was  a  clergy¬ 
man,  who  to  a  poor  curacy  added  the  care  of 
a  few  scholars  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
in  all  might  make  his  living  about  eighty 
pounds  a  year  :  this  was  all  he  had  to  maintain 
a  wife  and  six  children.  When  the  Duke 
alighted,  the  clergyman,  not  knowing  his  rank, 
begged  him  to  come  in  and  dry  himself,  which 
the  other  accepted,  by  borrowing  a  pair  of 
old  worsted  stockings  and  slippers,  and  warm¬ 
ing  himself  by  a  good  fire.  After  some  con¬ 
versation,  the  Duke  observed  an  old  chess 
board  hanging  up ;  and,  as  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  that  game,  he  asked  the  clergyman 
whether  he  could  play.  The  latter  told  him 
that  he  could  play  pretty  tolerably,  but  found 
it  difficult  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  get 
an  antagonist.  “  I  am  your  man,”  says  the 
Duke.  “  With  all  my  heart,”  answers  the 
clergyman  ;  “  and  if  you  will  stay  and  take  pot 
luck,  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  beat  you.”  The 
day  continuing  rainy,  the  Duke  accepted  his 
offer,  when  his  antagonist  played  so  much 
better,  that  he  won  every  game.  This  was 
so  far  from  fretting  the  Duke,  that  he  was 
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pleased  to  meet  a  man  who  could  give  him  so 
much  entertainment  at  his  favourite  game.  He 
then  enquired  into  the  state  of  the  clergyman’s 
family  affairs,  and  making  a  memorandum  of 
his  address,  without  discovering  his  title, 
thanked  him  and  departed: 

Some  months  elapsed,  and  the  clergyman 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter  ;  when  one  even¬ 
ing,  a  footman  rode  up  to  the  door,  and  presented 
him  with  a  note — “  The  Duke  de  Nivernois’ 

compliments  wait  on  the  Reverend  Mr. - , 

and,  as  a  remembrance  for  the  good  drubbing  he 
gave  him  at  chess,  begs  he  will  accept  of  the 

living  of - ,  worth  .£400  per  annum,  and 

that  he  will  wait  upon  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  on  Friday  next,  to  thank  him  for  the 
same.” 

The  good  clergyman  was  some  time  before 
he  could  imagine  it  to  be  any  more  than  a  jest, 
and  hesitated  to  obey  the  mandate  ;  but  as  his 
wife  insisted  on  his  making  a  trial,  he  went  up 
to  town,  and  to  his  unspeakable  satisfaction, 
found  the  contents  of  the  note  literally  true. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  PIEDMONT. 


The  Prince  of  Piedmont  was  not  quite  seven 
years  old,  when  his  preceptor,  Cardinal  (then 
Father)  Gendil,  explained  to  him  the  fable  of 
Pandora’s  box.  He  told  him  that  all  the  evils 
which  afflict  the  human  race  were  shut  up  in 
that  fatal  box;  which  Pandora,  tempted  by 
curiosity,  opened,  when  they  immediately  flew 
out,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  “  What,  Father !”  said  the  young 
prince,  “  were  all  the  evils  shut  up  in  that  box  ?” 
—  “  Yes,”  answered  the  preceptor.  “  That 
cannot  be,”  replied  the  prince,  “  since  Curiosity 
tempted  Pandora;  and  that  evil,  which  could 
not  have  been  in  it,  was  not  the  least,  since  it 
was  the  origin  of  all.” 


When  the  same  Prince  was  somewhat  more 
advanced  in  years,  his  father,  desiring  that  he 
should  be  instructed  in  public  affairs,  sometimes 
sent  for  him  to  attend  the  council.  The  prince 
thought  he  might  give  his  opinion  upon  the 
matters  which  were  agitated  there;  and,  by 
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degrees,  ventured  to  speak  with  great  freedom  ; 
but  when  he  perceived  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  what  he  said,  he  thought  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  go  to  the  council,  and  found  excuses 
for  absenting  himself.  The  king  did  not  insist 
upon  his  attendance,  and  never  spoke  to  him 
upon  public  business.  One  day,  however,' 
when  he  was  with  the  king  and  queen,  who 
were  discussing  a  question  of  state,  the  prince, 
without  being  asked,  declared  what  he  thought. 
The  king  interrupted  him,  saying,  “  So  it 
seems  you  wish  to  regulate  my  affairs.”  — 
“  Pardon  me,”  said  the  Prince,  “  I  regulate 
nothing  but  my  watch,  and  I  assure  you  that 
goes  very  well.” 


CLEAN  BREECHES  PREFERRED  TO  ROYAL 
FAVOUR. 

Their  late  Majesties,  returning  from  London 
to  Windsor  Castle  in  their  carriage,  being  set 
down,  a  number  of  children  surrounded  it 
to  see  the  king  and  queen :  amongst  them 
was  a  very  fine  boy,  under  five  years  of 
age,  that  morning  put  in  breeches  for  the  first 
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time.  His  Majesty,  instantly  fixing  his  eye  on 
the  cheerful  countenance  of  the  child,  asked 
him  whose  boy  he  was  ?  The  lad  replied,  “  My 
father  is  the  king’s  beef-eater.” — “  Then,”  said 
the  king,  “  down  on  your  knees,  and  you  shall 
have  the  honour  to  kiss  the  queen’s  hand.”  To 
which  the  boy  replied,  surlily,  “No,  I  won’t 
kneel  down,  because  I  shall  dirt  my  new 
breeches.”  This  extempore  repartee  had  such 
a  pleasing  effect  on  their  Majesties,  that  they 
made  the  boy  a  present  of  five  guineas. 


SMART  REPLY  OF  A  YOUNG  SPANIARD. 

In  the  year  1810,D.  Damaso  de  Torre,  Cor- 
regidor  of  Madrid,  carried  with  him  to  the 
palace  of  the  Usurper,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  his 
two  little  sons,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  the  civic 
guard  of  horse.  Joseph  caressed  them,  and 
turning  to  the  youngest,  asked  him,  pointing 
to  his  sabre,  “  For  what  did  you  get  this 
sabre?”  The  young  one  instantly  answered, 
“  To  kill  the  French.”  Joseph  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  the  father  retired  in  confusion. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


That  Shakspeare  was  of  an  amorous  consti¬ 
tution,  has  been  repeatedly  told  us  ;  but  of  his 
particular  connexions  with  the  fair,  we  are 
almost  wholly  in  the  dark.  The  following 
adventure  is  authentic,  and  we  trust  will  prove 
acceptable  to  our  readers : 

One  evening,  when  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the 
Third  was  to  be  acted,  the  poet  observed  a 
smart  damsel  trip  behind  the  scenes,  and  slily 
whisper  to  Burbidge  (a  favourite  player,  and 
an  intimate  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  to  per¬ 
form  the  part  of  Richard)  that  her  master  had 
gone  out  of  town  in  the  morning,  that  her 
mistress  would  be  glad  of  his  company  after 
the  play,  and  that  she  begged  to  know  what 
signal  he  would  use. — “  Three  taps  on  the  door, 
my  dear,  and  ‘  ’Tis  I,  Richard  the  Third,’”  was 
the  answer  of  Burbidge.  The  girl  decamped ; 
and  Shakspeare,  whose  curiosity  was  sufficiently 
excited,  followed  her  steps  till  he  saw  her  enter 
a  house  in  the  city.  On  enquiry  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  he  found  that  the  owner  of  the 
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mansion  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  but  super¬ 
annuated,  and  exceedingly  jealous  of  his  young 
wife.  At  length  the  hour  of  rendezvous  ap¬ 
proached ;  and  the  poet,  having  given  the 
appointed  signal,  &c.,  obtained  instant  admit¬ 
tance.  Nothing  could  equal  the  indignation 
of  the  lady  when  she  found  herself  in  the  arms 
of  a  stranger.  He  flattered  and  vowed ;  she 
frowned  and  stormed  ;  but  it  was  not  in  woman 
to  resist  the  soft  eloquence  of  a  Shakspeare. 
In  a  word,  the  bard  supplanted  the  player  :  he 
had  even  attained  the  summit  of  bliss  before 
the  representative  of  Richard  appeared.  No 
sooner  had  he  given  the  appointed  taps,  than 
Shakspeare,  putting  out  his  head  from  the 
window,  demanded  his  business : — “  Tis  I, 
’tis  I,  Richard  the  Third,”  replied  the  impatient 
Burbidge.  “  Richard!”  rejoined  the  other, — 
“  Knave,  begone !  Know  that  William  the 
Conqueror  reigned  before  Richard  the  Third.” 


THE  CURATE’S  GRACE. 

A  poor  Lord  of  the  Manor  in  the  north  of 
England,  who  had  rather  an  extensive  rabbit 
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warren  on  his  estate,  was  particularly  partial 
to  the  company  of  the  curate  of  the  parish,  and 
frequently  invited  him  to  dine  at  his  house ; 
and  though  the  table  was  but  scantily  furnished 
with  fish,  fowl,  or  butcher’s  meat,  it  was  most 
amply  supplied  with  rabbits,  dressed  in  various 
ways.  The  curate,  who  was  not  overburdened 
with  riches,  and  who  found  it  convenient  occa¬ 
sionally  to  accept  the  Lord  of  the  Manor’s  invi¬ 
tation,  grew,  in  the  course  of  time,  rather  cloyed 
of  his  usual  fare  ;  being  one  day  asked  by  his 
host  to  return  thanks  on  the  removal  of  the 
cloth,  he  rose,  and  complied  in  the  following 
terms : 

“  For  rabbits  hot,  for  rabbits  cold, 

For  rabbits  young,  for  rabbits  old, 

For  rabbits  tender,  rabbits  tough, 

We  thank  the  Lord,  we’ve  had  enough.” 


MR.  QUIN,  THE  COMEDIAN. 

Mr.  Quin,  being  once  asked  if  he  had  ever 
been  in  Scotland,  and  how  he  liked  the  people, — 
“  If  you  mean,”  replied  he,  “  the  lower  order 
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of  them,  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  answer  you,  for 
I  had  no  farther  acquaintance  with  them  than 
by  the  smell.  As  for  the  Nobility,  they  are 
numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  proud  and 
beggarly.  I  remember  when  I  crossed  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  into  their  country,  I  came 
to  a  little  wretched  village,  consisting  of  a  dozen 
huts,  in  the  stile  of  the  Hottentots,  the  principal 
of  which  was  an  inn,  and  kept  by  an  Earl.  I 
was  mounted  on  a  shrivelled  quadruped,  for 
there  was  no  certainty  of  calling  it  horse,  mare, 
or  gelding ;  much  like  a  North  Wales  goat, 
but  larger,  and  without  horns.  The  whole 
village  was  up  in  an  instant  to  salute  me,  sup¬ 
posing,  from  the  elegance  of  my  appearance, 
that  I  must  be  some  person  of  large  fortune 
and  great  family.  The  Earl  ran,  and  took 
hold  of  my  stirrup  while  I  dismounted ;  then 
turning  to  his  eldest  son,  who  stood  by  us  with¬ 
out  breeches,  said,  ‘  My  Lord,  do  you  take 
the  gentleman’s  horse  to  the  stable,  and  desire 
your  sister,  Lady  Betty,  to  draw  him  a  pint  of 
twopenny ;  for  I  suppose  so  great  a  mon  will 
ha’  the  best  liquor  in  the  whol  hoos.’  I  was 
obliged,”  continued  Quin,  “  to  stay  here  the 
whole  night,  and  to  make  a  supper  of  rotten 
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potatoes  and  stinking  eggs.  The  old  Noble¬ 
man  was  indeed  complaisant,  and  made  me  ac¬ 
cept  of  his  own  bed.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
dormitory  was  the  best  in  the  world ;  for  there 
was  nothing  but  an  old  box  to  sit  upon  in  the 
room,  and  there  were  neither  sheets  nor  curtains 
to  the  bed.  Lady  Betty  was  kind  enough  to 
apologize  for  the  apartment,  assuring  me  ‘  many 
persons  of  great  degnaty  had  frequently  slept 
in  it ;  and  that  though  the  blonkets  luked  sae 
block,  it  was  not  quite  four  years  sin  they  had 
ben  washed  by  the  Countess,  her  mother,  and 
Lady  Matilda  Carolina  Amelia  Eleonora  Sophia, 
one  of  her  younger  sisters.’  She  then  wished 
me  a  good  night,  and  said,  that  ‘  the  Viscount, 
her  brother,  would  take  particular  care  to  grease 
my  boots.’  ” 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  ORMOND. 

The  Marquis  of  Ormond,  so  well  known  in 
history  for  his  loyal  attachment  to  the  first  and 
second  Charles,  being  in  France,  in  1652,  a 
French  Nobleman,  of  great  quality,  invited  him 
to  his  house  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  and 
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entertained  him  there  for  some  time,  in  a  manner 
perfectly  suitable  to  his  own  rank,  and  that  of 
his  guest.  On  his  coming  away,  the  Marquis, 
in  compliance  with  a  common  English  custom, 
left  with  the  Maitre  d’hotel,  ten  pistoles,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  servants.  It  was  all  the 
money  he  had,  nor  did  he  know  where  to  get 
credit  for  more  when  he  reached  Paris.  As  he 
was  upon  the  road,  ruminating  on  this  melancholy 
circumstance,  and  contriving  how  to  raise  a 
small  supply  for  the  present  use,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  be  informed  by  his  servant,  that  the 
Nobleman,  at  whose  house  he  had  been,  was 
behind,  driving  furiously,  as  if  he  was  desirous 
to  overtake  him.  The  Marquis  had  scarcely 
left  St.  Germain’s,  when  the  distribution  of  the 
money  he  had  given,  caused  a  great  disturbance 
among  the  servants ;  who,  exalting  their  own 
services  and  attendance,  complained  of  the  Maitre 
d’hotel’s  partiality.  The  Nobleman,  hearing 
an  unusual  noise  in  his  family,  and  upon  enquiry 
into  the  matter,  finding  what  it  was,  took  the 
ten  pistoles  himself,  and  causing  horses  to  be 
put  to  his  chariot,  made  all  possible  haste 
after  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  The  Mar¬ 
quis,  upon  notice  of  his  approach,  got  off  his 
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horse,  as  the  other  quitted  his  chariot,  and 
advanced  to  embrace  him  with  great  affection 
and  respect ;  but  was  strangely  surprised  to  find 
a  coldness  in  the  Nobleman  which  forbad  all 
embraces,  until  he  had  received  satisfaction  in 
a  point  which  had  given  him  great  offence. 
He  asked  the  Marquis,  if  he  had  reason  to 
complain  of  any  disrespect,  or  other  defect, 
which  he  had  met  with  in  the  too  mean,  but 
friendly  entertainment,  which  his  house  had  af¬ 
forded  ?  And  being  answered  by  the  Marquis, 
that  his  treatment  had  been  full  of  civility ;  that 
he  had  never  passed  so  many  days  more 
agreeably  in  his  life ;  and  could  not  but  wonder 
why  the  other  should  suspect  the  contrary: 
the  Nobleman  then  told  him,  that  the  leaving 
ten  pistoles  to  be  distributed  among  the  servants, 
was  treating  his  house  as  an  inn,  and  was  the 
greatest  affront  that  could  be  offered  to  a  man 
of  quality :  that  he  paid  his  own  servants  well, 
and  had  hired  them  to  wait  on  his  friends  as 
well  as  himself :  that  he  had  considered  him 
as  a  stranger,  who  might  be  unacquainted  with 
the  customs  of  France,  and  err  through  some 
practice  deemed  less  dishonourable  in  his  own 
country ;  otherwise  his  resentment  would  have 
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prevented  any  expostulation :  but  as  the  case 
stood,  after  having  explained  the  nature  of 
the  affair,  he  must  either  redress  the  mistake 
by  receiving  back  the  ten  pistoles,  or  give 
him  the  usual  satisfaction  of  men  of  honour 
for  an  avowed  affront.  The  Marquis  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  error,  took  back  his  money,  and 
returned  to  Paris  with  less  anxiety  about  his 
subsistence. 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

Few  people  were  greater  admirers  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  economy  than  Sir  Richard  Steele  in 
precept,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable 
to  his  temper  than  the  practice  of  either.  A 
turn  naturally  gay  and  expensive,  frequently 
reduced  him  to  some  circumstances  rather 
painful  to  a  disposition  so  delicate  and  refined. 
Among  the  number  of  people  who  were  highly 
charmed  with  his  conversation  and  writings, 
none  possessed  a  greater  admiration  of  both 
than  a  Lincolnshire  baronet,  who  usually  sat 
at  Button’s.  This  gentleman  possessed  a  very 
large  fortune,  had  great  interest,  and  more  than 
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once  solicited  Sir  Richard  Steele  to  command 
his  utmost  ability,  and  he  should  think  himself 
under  no  little  obligation.  These  offers,  though 
made  with  the  most  seeming  cordiality,  Sir 
Richard,  however,  declined,  with  a  grateful 
politeness  peculiar  to  himself,  as  at  that  time 
he  stood  in  no  need  of  the  gentleman’s  assist¬ 
ance.  But  some  instance  of  extravagance  having 
once  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
a  sum  of  money  to  satisfy  an  importunate 
creditor,  he  thought  this  a  very  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  calling  on  his  friend,  and  requesting 
the  loan  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  few  days. 
The  gentleman  received  him  with  much  civility 
and  respect,  and  began  to  renew  his  offers  of 
service,  and  begged  Sir  Richard  would  give  him 
some  occasion  to  shew  his  friendship  and  regard. 
“  Why,  Sir,”  says  Sir  Richard,  “  I  came  for 
that  very  purpose ;  and  if  you  can  lend  me  a 
hundred  pounds  for  a  few  days,  I  shall  consider 
it  as  a  singular  favour.”  Had  Sir  Richard 
clapped  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  and  made  a 
peremptory  demand  of  his  money,  the  gentle¬ 
man  could  not  have  appeared  in  a  greater  sur¬ 
prise,  than  at  this  unexpected  request.  His 
offers  of  friendship  had  only  been  made  on  a 
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supposition  of  their  never  being  accepted,  and 
intended  only  as  so  many  baits  for  Sir  Richard’s 
intimacy  and  acquaintance,  of  which  the  gentle¬ 
man,  while  it  cost  him  nothing,  was  particularly 
proud.  Recovering,  however,  from  his  surprise, 
he  stammered  out,  “  Why  really,  Sir  Richard, 
I  would  serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  but  at  present  I  have  not  twenty 
guineas  in  the  house.”  Sir  Richard,  who 
saw  the  pitiful  evasion,  was  heartily  vexed 
at  the  meanness  and  excuse. — “  And  so,  sir,” 
says  he,  “  you  have  drawn  me  in  to  expose  the 
situation  of  my  affairs,  with  a  promise  of  assis¬ 
tance,  and  now  refuse  me  any  mark  of  your 
friendship  or  esteem.  A  disappointment  I  can 
bear,  but  must  by  no  means  put  up  with  an 
insult ;  therefore  be  so  obliging  as  to  consider 
whether  it  is  more  agreeable  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  my  request,  or  to  submit  to  the 
consequences  of  my  resentment.”  Sir  Richard 
spoke  this  in  so  determined  a  tone,  that  the 
baronet  was  startled;  and  said,  seeming  to 
recollect  himself,  “  Lord,  my  dear  Sir  Richard, 
I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  :  upon  my  honour 
I  did  not  remember. — Bless  me  !  I  have  a 
hundred-pound  note  in  my  pocket,  which  is 
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entirely  at  your  service.” — So  saying,  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  note,  which  Sir  Richard  immediately 
put  up,  and  then  addressed  him  in  the  following 
manner : — “  Though  I  despise  an  obligation  to 
a  person  of  so  mean  a  cast,  as  I  am  satisfied 
you  are,  yet  rather  than  be  made  a  fool,  I  choose 
to  accept  of  this  hundred  pounds,  which  I  shall 
return  when  it  suits  my  convenience :  but  that 
the  next  favour  you  confer  may  be  done  with 
a  better  grace,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  pulling 
you  by  the  nose,  as  a  proper  expedient  to  pre¬ 
serve  your  recollection.” — Which  Sir  Richard 
accordingly  did,  and  then  took  his  leave : 
whilst  the  poor  baronet  stood  surprised  at  the 
oddity  of  his  behaviour,  and  heartily  ashamed 
at  the  meanness  of  his  own. 


GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
happening,  at  a  public  review,  to  have  some 
dispute  with  Colonel  Seaton,  an  officer  in  his 
service,  gave  him  a  blow ;  which  the  latter 
resented  so  highly,  that  when  the  field  busi¬ 
ness  was  over,  he  repaired  to  the  King’s  apart¬ 
ment,  and  demanded  his  dismission  ;  which  his 
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Majesty  signed,  and  the  Colonel  withdrew, 
not  a  word  being  said  on  the  subject  by  either 
party.  Gustavus,  however,  having  cooly  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter,  and  being  informed  that 
Seaton  intended  to  set  out  the  next  morning 
for  Denmark,  he  followed  him,  attended  only 
by  an  officer,  and  two  or  three  grooms.  When 
his  Majesty  came  to  the  Danish  frontiers,  he 
left  all  his  attendants,  except  one  groom ;  and 
overtaking  Seaton  on  a  large  plain,  he  rode 
up  to  him,  saying,  “  Dismount,  sir!  That  you 
have  been  injured  I  acknowledge :  I  am  now 
come  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentle¬ 
man, — I  am  now  out  of  my  own  dominions, — 
Gustavus  and  you  are  equals.  We  have  both,  I 
see,  pistols  and  swords ;  alight  immediately, 
and  the  affair  shall  be  decided.”  Seaton,  re¬ 
covering  from  his  surprise,  dismounted  as  the 
King  had  already  done:  and  falling  on  his 
knees,  said,  “  Sire,  you  have  more  than  given 
me  satisfaction,  in  condescending  to  make  me 
your  equal.  God  forbid  that  my  sword  should 
do  any  mischief  to  so  brave,  so  great,  so 
generous  a  prince.  Permit  me  to  return  to 
Stockholm,  and  allow  me  the  honour  to  live 
and  die  in  your  service.”  The  King  raised  him 
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from  the  ground,  embraced  him,  and  they  re¬ 
turned  in  the  most  amicable  manner  to  Stock¬ 
holm,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  court. 


RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 

In  the  walls  of  the  ancient  house  of  Sir 
Edward  Dering,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  pulled 
down  some  years  since  and  rebuilt,  a  Latin 
manuscript  was  found,  written  by  a  natural  son 
of  Richard  the  Third,  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
our  historians.  The  occasion  of  its  lodgment 
was  as  follows  :  This  youth  was  privately  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  country  at  a  great  expense,  under 
the  best  masters  in  every  science.  The  tuition 
answered  the  royal  expectation.  The  night 
before  the  fatal  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  the 
King  sent  for  him,  and  he  was  privately  con¬ 
ducted  to  his  tent.  The  attendants  being 
dismissed,  he  declared  to  him  the  grand  secret; 
that  he  was  his  father,  and  presenting  him 
with  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  (a  large  sum 
in  those  days,)  said,  “  Son,  thou  must  wait 
the  issue  of  to-morrow :  if  fortunate,  I  will 
acknowledge  thee,  and  create  thee  Prince  of 
Wales;  if  the  battle  goes  against  me,  and  I 
k  2 
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fall,  forget  what  thou  art,  and  live  retired ; 
there  is  that  (giving  him  the  money)  which  will 
procure  you  a  maintenance.”  The  son  with¬ 
drew  to  a  place  of  secrecy  and  observation. 
The  fatal  day  came — the  battle  ensued — Richard 
fell.  His  son  immediately  set  off  for  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  placed  himself  with  a  mason  of  great 
eminence,  being  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  gracefulness  of  his  person  and  behaviour, 
bespoke  that  parentage,  which,  however,  he 
had  the  art  and  address  carefully  to  disguise 
and  conceal.  The  master  quickly  discovered 
the  genius  »of  his  apprentice,  whose  skill  and 
judgment  he  relied  upon  in  the  nicest  and  most 
difficult  parts  of  architecture.  Being  engaged 
in  some  alterations  and  repairs  in  this  ancient 
house,  Richard’s  son  was  sent  down  to  super¬ 
intend  the  workmen,  where  his  wit,  not  less 
than  his  ingenuity,  was  so  engaging,  that  the 
owner  of  the  seat  retained  him,  to  build  on 
his  estate  a  little  mansion  for  his  residence. 
He  lived  some  years  in  this  retirement,  de¬ 
voted  to  reading  and  contemplation,  in  great 
repute  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  modesty  ; 
and  during  that  period,  he  wrote  his  life. 
At  the  approach  of  death,  he  gave  the 
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manuscript  to  his  patron,  with  a  request  not 
to  read  it  till  after  his  decease.  He  recovered, 
but  soon  after  died ;  and  the  aforesaid  manu¬ 
script  (inclosed,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  his  friend 
within  the  wall)  was  not  known  or  discovered, 
till  so  lately  as  1768.  It  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  family  of  the  Derings,  to  whom 
the  lovers  of  history,  and  the  public  in  general, 
would  be  greatly  obliged  for  the  publication. 


PHILIP  THE  THIRD,  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

When  Philip  the  Third,  King  of  Spain, 
sent  his  ambassador  to  treat  with  the  States 
of  Holland,  about  their  independency,  he  was 
shown  into  an  anti-chamber,  where  he  waited 
to  see  the  members  of  the  States  pass  by.  He 
stood  for  some  time,  and  seeing  none  but 
plain-dressed  men  with  bundles  in  their  hands, 
(which,  as  many  of  them  came  from  distant 
provinces,  contained  their  linen  and  provisions) 
he  turned  to  his  interpreter,  and  asked  him 
when  the  States  would  come.  The  man  replied, 
“  that  those  were  the  members  whom  he  saw 
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go  by.”  Upon  which,  he  wrote  to  the  com¬ 
mander  -  in  -chief  of  the  Spanish  army,  to 
advise  the  King  his  master  to  make  peace  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  his  letter  was  this  remark¬ 
able  passage : — “  I  expected  to  have  seen  in 
the  States  a  splendid  appearance ;  but  instead 
of  that,  I  saw  only  a  parcel  of  plain-dressed 
men  with  sensible  faces,  who  came  into 
council  with  provisions  in  their  hands.  Their 
parsimony  will  ruin  the  King  my  master, 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  if  it  is  continued : 
for  there  is  no  contending  with  people  whose 
nobles  can  live  upon  a  shilling  a  day,  and 
will  do  every  thing  for  the  service  of  their 
country.”  The  King,  struck  with  the  account, 
agreed  to  treat  with  them  as  an  independent 
state,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war. 


CHARLES  V.  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 

Charles  V.  Emperor  of  Germany,  being 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  a  stag,  lost  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  killed  the  stag  two  miles  from  Ma¬ 
drid  ;  when  an  old  country  fellow  happening 
to  come  by  with  an  ass  and  a  load  of  wood,  he 
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offered  to  give  him  more  than  the  wood  was 
worth,  if  he  would  carry  the  stag  to  Madrid. 
The  countryman  merrily  answered,  “  By  the 
Lord,  friend,  I  believe  you  are  a  fool ;  you 
see  the  stag  is  heavier  than  the  ass  and  wood 
together,  and  yet  you  would  have  the  poor 
ass  to  carry  him  :  it  were  better  that  you,  who 
are  a  lusty  young  fellow,  should  carry  them 
both.”  The  Emperor  was  pleased  with  the 
reply ;  and,  while  he  waited  for  his  company, 
fell  into  discourse  with  the  old  man,  asking 
him,  how  many  Kings  he  had  known? — The 
peasant  answered,  “  I  have  lived  under  five 
Kings; — John,  his  son  Henry,  King  Ferdinand, 
King  Philip,  and  this  Charles.” — “  Which  of 
them,  Father,”  says  the  Emperor,  “  was  the 
best,  and  which  the  worst?” — “  There  is  no 
doubt  to  be  made,”  replied  the  old  man,  “  but 
Ferdinand  was  the  best.”  —  “  And  who  the 
worst?” — “  I  shan’t  say,  but  he  we  have  now 
is  bad  enough,  always  rambling  to  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Flanders,  carrying  all  the  money 
out  of  Spain;  and  though  his  revenues  are 
great  enough  to  conquer  the  world,  yet  he  is 
always  laying  on  new  taxes,  so  that  we  poor 
countrymen  are  quite  beggared.”  The  Em- 
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peror,  finding  the  fellow  was  in  earnest,  began 
to  plead  his  own  cause  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  without  discovering  himself,  till  his  com¬ 
pany  came  up ;  when  the  countryman,  seeing 
the  respect  they  showed  him,  said,  “  It  were 
pleasant  if  it  should  prove  to  be  the  King :  but 
had  I  known  it,  I  would  have  said  much  more.” 
The  Emperor  was  so  far  from  being  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  discourse,  that  he  gave  the  old 
man  a  sum  of  money,  and  settled  a  portion  on 
his  daughter. 


LOUIS  XI. 

Louis  XI.  when  a  youth,  used  to  visit  a  pea¬ 
sant,  whose  garden  produced  excellent  fruit. 
Soon  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  this  peasant 
waited  on  him,  and  brought  his  little  present, 
a  turnip  from  his  garden,  of  an  extraordinary 
size.  The  King  smiled,  remembered  his  past 
pleasures,  and  ordered  a  thousand  crowns  to 
the  peasant. 

The  Lord  of  his  village,  hearing  of  this  li¬ 
berality,  argued  with  himself  thus: — “  If  this 
peasant  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  a  turnip, 
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I  have  only  to  present  a  fine  horse  to  this 
munificent  monarch,  and  my  fortune  is  made.” 
As  others  might  entertain  the  same  idea,  he 
loses  no  time,  but  mounts  one  horse,  and  leads 
in  his  hand  a  beautiful  barb,  the  pride  of  his 
stable.  He  arrives  at  court,  and  requests  the 
King’s  acceptance  of  his  little  present.  Louis 
highly  praised  the  steed;  and  the  donor’s  ex¬ 
pectations  were  raised  to  the  utmost,  when  the 
King  exclaimed — “  Bring  me  my  turnip!” — 
and  added,  in  presenting  it  to  the  Seigneur, 
“  Hold!  this  cost  me  a  thousand  crowns,  and 
I  give  it  you  for  your  horse.” 


PROVINCIAL  PROVERB. 

Henry,  the  second  Prince  of  Conde,  of  that 
name,  wishing  privately  to  mortgage  his  estate 
of  Maret,  went  incognito  to  an  adjacent  village, 
where  lived  one  Arnoul,  a  notary.  The  notary 
was  at  dinner,  and  his  wife  waited  in  the 
hall  till  he  had  dined.  The  prince  inquired 
for  Arnoul.  The  woman  answered  in  her 
■ patois ,  “  Arnoul  is  at  dinner  ;  sit  you  down 
on  the  bench  there ;  when  Arnoul  is  at  dinner 
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not  a  soul  can  speak  with  him  i’faith !”  The 
prince  patiently  sat  down,  waiting  the  event  of 
Arnoul’s  dinner.  When  it  was  ended,  he  was 
introduced :  the  notary  drew  out  the  writing, 
leaving  the  name  blank;  and,  having  read  it 
aloud,  asked  the  prince,  whom  he  did  not  know 
either  in  person  or  as  proprietor  of  the  estate, 
his  name  and  designation. — “  They  are  short,” 
answered  the  client ;  “  put  Henry  of  Bourbon, 
Prince  of  Conde,  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  Lord 
of  Maret.”  Guess  the  poor  notary’s  amaze¬ 
ment  !  Throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  begged 
pardon  for  his  ignorance.  The  prince  raised 
him,  saying,  “  Fear  nothing,  my  worthy  friend  ; 
Arnoul  was  at  dinner,  you  know.”  The  story 
spread,  and  became  a  provincial  proverb,  when 
one  did  not  choose  to  be  disturbed  by  an  in¬ 
trusion — “  Arnoul  is  at  dinner.” 


SYMBOLIC  FESTIVAL. 

An  old  Dutch  merchant  retiring  from  busi¬ 
ness,  with  an  opulent  fortune,  invited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  city  friends  to  dinner.  They  were 
shewn  into  a  splendid  room,  and  expected  a 
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corresponding  banquet,  when  two  old  seamen 
brought  in  the  first  course,  consisting  of  her¬ 
rings,  fresh,  pickled,  and  dried,  served  upon 
wooden  plates,  put  on  a  blue  canvas  cloth.  The 
guests  stared,  and  did  little  honour  to  the 
repast ;  when  a  second  course  came  in  of  salt 
beef  and  greens.  This  being  taken  away,  a 
splendid  festival  appeared,  brought  in  by  pow¬ 
dered  lacquies,  served  on  damask  tablecloths, 
and  a  sideboard  of  generous  wines.  The  old 
merchant  then  said,  “  Such,  gentlemen,  has 
been  the  progress  of  our  Republic  :  we  began 
with  strict  frugality,  which  begot  wealth ;  and 
we  end  with  luxury  and  profusion,  which  will 
beget  poverty.  It  is  better  to  be  contented 
with  the  beef,  that  we  may  not  be  forced  to 
return  to  our  herrings.”  The  guests  swallowed 
the  maxim  with  the  banquet,  but  it  is  not  said 
that  they  profited  by  it. 


THE  CURATE  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

Our  passions  and  prejudices  ever  mislead  us. 
There  is  a  French  ben  trovato  on  this  topic.  A 
curate  and  his  wife  had  heard  that  the  moon 
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was  inhabited  ;  a  telescope  was  borrowed,  and 
the  lady  had  the  first  peep. — “  I  see,”  said  she, 
“  two  shades  inclining  towards  each  other ;  they 
are,  beyond  doubt,  happy  lovers.”  —  “  Poh  !” 
said  the  curate,  looking  in  his  turn,  “  these  two 
shades  are  the  two  steeples  of  a  cathedral.” 


A  COUPLE  NOT  VERY  HAPPY. 

Wife,  reading  a  newspaper.  “  My  dear,  I 
very  often  read  in  the  papers  of  imported ,  ex¬ 
ported)  transported ,  &c. ;  now  what  do  they 
mean  ?” 

Husband. — “  My  love !  imported,  means  what 
is  brought  into  this  country ;  exported,  means 
what  is  sent  out  of  this  country ;  transported 
means,  in  one  sense,  the  same  as  exported ; 
namely,  sent  out,  &c. ;  otherwise,  of  joy,  plea¬ 
sure,  &c.  Now,  my  chick !  an  example. — If 
you  were  exported,  /  should  be  transported !” 


SANTEUIL,  THE  FRENCH  POET. 

Santeuil,  the  celebrated  French  comic  poet, 
was  the  first  who  let  fly  the  shafts  of  satire 
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against  the  monks.  A  provincial  gentleman 
complained  to  an  attorney  at  Paris,  that  he  had 
been  cheated  by  a  monk : — “  What,  sir,”  said 
Santeuil,  who  was  present,  “  a  man  of  your 
years  not  know  the  monks  !  There  are,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “  four  things  in  this  world  you 
should  always  guard  against, — a  woman  before ; 
a  mule  behind ;  of  a  cart  side  way ;  and  a  monk 
every  way.” 


KING  CHARLES  II.  AND  THE  YEOMAN. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
when  licentiousness  was  at  its  height  in  Britain, 
a  yeoman  of  the  guards  refused  the  mistress  of 
a  king.  This  lady,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
her  noble  lover,  had  fixed  her  eyes  upon  this 
man,  and  thought  she  had  no  more  to  do  than 
speak  her  pleasure.  He  got  out  of  her  way  ; 
he  refused  to  understand  her  ;  and  when  she 
pressed  him  farther,  he  said,  “  I  am  married.” 
The  story  reached  the  king,  with  all  its  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  they  who  expected  an  extravagant 
laugh  upon  the  occasion  were  disappointed.  He 
sent  for  the  person  :  he  found  him  a  gentleman, 
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though  reduced  to  that  mean  station. — “  And 
odds  fish,  man,”  said  the  monarch,  “  though 
I  am  not  honest  enough  to  be  virtuous  myself, 
I  value  them  that  are.”  He  gave  him  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  respected  him  for  life. 


SIR  CHARLES  LYTTLETON  AND  KING 
WILLIAM. 

Sir  Charles  Lyttleton,  was  one  of  King 
James’s  brigadier-generals.  After  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  King  William  offered  him  a  regiment, 
and  to  send  him  major-general  to  Flanders, 
making  him,  at  the  same  time,  some  compli¬ 
ments  upon  the  sentiments  which  he  had  often 
expressed  against  the  growth  of  the  French 
power.  This  Sir  Charles  declined  accepting. 
The  king  asked  his  reason. — “  Because,”  said 
the  knight,  “  I  received  great  obligations  from 
my  old  master :  I  hear  he  will  be  in  the  French 
camp ;  and  if  he  should  be  there,  I  cannot 
answer  for  myself  that  I  should  not  desert  to 
him.”  The  king  answered,  “  You  are  a  man 
of  honour ;  I  will  not  desire  you  to  act  against 
your  principles.  Disturb  not  the  government, 
and  we  shall  be  very  good  friends.” 
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DOCTOR  GOLDSMITH. 


Dr.  Goldsmith  having  inadvertently  paid 
a  hackney  coachman  a  guinea  instead  of  a 
shilling,  and  with  great  consistency  forgot  to 
take  the  number  of  the  coach,  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  fraternity  of  the  whip  about 
Temple  Bar,  to  find  the  coachman  again,  by 
the  description  of  his  person.  The  fellow  being 
very  well  known,  the  Doctor  had  soon  the 
satisfaction  to  be  informed  he  was  a  very  honest 
man,  and  would  certainly  return  the  guinea  if 
he  knew  where  to  find  him.  “  Well,”  said  the 
Doctor,  “  I  am  going  to  dine  at  the  Devil 
Tavern,  with  my  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
Stevens ;  and  if  he  should  come  before  six 
o’clock,  send  him  to  me.”  The  Doctor  went 
to  dinner,  and  before  the  cloth  was  taken  away, 
the  waiter  informed  him  the  coachman  was 
below  stairs  with  his  guinea.  On  this  infor¬ 
mation,  the  Doctor  largely  descanted  on  the 
singular  honesty  of  the  fellow,  and  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  his  being  properly  rewarded  for  it. 
This  drew  a  voluntary  subscription  from  the 
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company  of  about  nine  shillings,  which  the 
Doctor  took  down  to  the  coachman,  putting  it 
into  his  hand,  with  many  encomiums  on  his 
honesty ;  at  the  same  time  receiving  back  his 
guinea,  which  he  slipt  into  his  pocket.  On 
turning  to  go  up  stairs,  however,  the  honest 
hack-driver  modestly  reminded  his  honour  that 
he  had  not  paid  his  fare,  very  arithmetically 
conceiving  that  the  nine  shillings  being  given 
him  as  a  reward  for  his  honesty,  his  fare  was 
not  included.  “  Right,”  cries  the  Doctor, 
“  there  is  a  shilling  for  thee,  my  lad.” — “  God 
bless  your  honour,”  returned  John,  “  I  see  you 
know  how  to  consider  a  poor  man ;”  then  art¬ 
fully  dropping,  that  though  poor  he  was  honest, 
yet  God  knew  he  had  a  wife  and  four  children, 
concluding  with  a  hint  on  family  sickness  and 
the  dearness  of  provisions.  This  melted  the 
Doctor,  and  drew  another  half-crown  from  his 
pocket,  which  he  gave  him,  desiring  he  would 
then  go  about  his  business,  lest  he  should  take 
the  silver  back  again,  and  return  him  the  whole 
of  the  guinea.  On  this  hint  the  coachman 
declared  himself  fully  satisfied,  and,  with  many 
scrapes  and  bows,  took  his  leave.  The  Doctor 
returned  to  his  company,  exulting  to  think  he 
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had  met  with  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to 
reward  honesty,  and  to  indulge  his  natural 
propensity  to  benevolence.  The  company  re¬ 
newed  their  encomiums  both  on  the  coachman 
and  the  Doctor,  but  with  what  propriety,  was 
discovered,  when  the  reckoning  being  called, 
the  Doctor  pulled  out  the  guinea  to  discharge 
his  quota  ;  not,  indeed,  the  identical  guinea  the 
Doctor  gave  the  coachman,  but  the  guinea  the 
coachman  gave  the  Doctor,  which,  being  of 
silver  gilt,  was  worth  just  eightpence-halfpenny. 


The  Doctor  has  been  called,  with  more  wit 
than  good-nature,  the  Sancho  Pancho  of  English 
literature,  and  represented  as  so  singular  and 
erudite,  and  etourdi,  that  you  may  be  always 
sure  either  to  laugh  with  him  or  at  him.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  Doctor’s  wit,  like  many  other 
of  his  less  ingenious  countrymen,  often  bor¬ 
dered  on  absurdity ;  while  his  inattention  to  the 
subject  of  discourse,  betrayed  his  real  know¬ 
ledge  into  apparent  ignorance.  Hence  it  is, 
that  a  man  capable  of  keeping  up  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  most  learned,  is  often  the  butt 
of  the  most  illiterate.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
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happened  at  a  public  tavern,  where  a  certain 
comedian,  with  that  air  of  modest  assurance  so 
peculiar  to  the  stage,  interrupted  the  Doctor’s 
discourse  about  ancient  authors,  by  asking  him 
if  he  had  ever  seen  Doddington  upon  Ginger¬ 
bread.  “  Why  really,”  said  the  Doctor,  taking 
some  time  to  recollect  himself,  “  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  that  I  have.” — “  No,  Sir  !”  replied  the 
comedian,  with  an  affected  air  of  surprise,  “  it 
is  a  work  in  two  volumes  quarto.” — “  Indeed !” 
returned  the  Doctor,  with  great  simplicity,  “  I 
wonder  I  never  met  with  it,  for  I  have  read 
every  thing ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  an  odd  subject 
for  an  author  to  write  on.”  The  player  enjoyed 
the  laugh  at  the  Doctor’s  expense,  but  had  not 
the  wit  to  tell  him  that  the  gingerbread  bakers 
have  reprinted  the  alphabet  oftener  than  the 
printers  have  made  new  editions  of  the  horn¬ 
book. 


MR.  POWELL,  THE  COMEDIAN. 

The  first  season  (1699)  the  Fair  Penitent 
was  acted,  Lothario,  after  he  is  killed  by  Alta- 
mont  in  the  fourth  act,  lies  dead  by  proxy  in 
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the  fifth,  raised  on  a  bier  covered  with  black. 
Mr.  Powell  played  Lothario,  and  one  Warren, 
his  dresser,  claimed  a  right  of  lying  for  his 
master,  and  performing  the  dead  part  of  Lo¬ 
thario,  which  he  proposed  to  act  to  the  best 
advantage,  though  Powell  was  ignorant  of  the 
matter.  The  fifth  act  began,  and  went  on  as 
usual,  with  applause ;  but  about  the  middle  of 
the  distressing  scene,  Powell  called  aloud  for 
his  man  Warren,  who  as  loudly  replied  from 
the  bier  on  the  stage,  “  Here,  Sir!”  Powell 
(who,  as  we  said  before,  was  ignorant  of  the 
part  his  man  was  doing)  repeated,  without  loss 
of  time,  “  Come  here  this  moment,  you  son  of 
a  w — e,  or  I’ll  break  all  the  bones  in  your 
skin  !”  Warren,  who  knew  his  hasty  temper, 
without  any  reply,  jumped  off  with  all  his 
sables  about  him,  which  unfortunately  were 
tied  fast  to  the  handles  of  the  bier,  and  dragged 
it  after  him.  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  laugh 
and  roar  began  in  the  audience,  till  it  frightened 
poor  Warren  so  much,  that,  with  the  bier  at  his 
tail,  he  threw  down  Calista  (Mrs.  Barry),  and 
overwhelmed  her  with  the  table,  lamp,  book, 
bones,  together  with  all  the  lumber  of  the 
charnel-house.-  He  tugged  till  he  broke  off 
l2 
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his  trammels,  and  made  his  escape ;  and  the 
play  at  once  ended  with  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter. 


SANTEUIL. 

Santeuil,  in  his  earlier  time  of  life,  was 
equally  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  his  satire  ; 
for  the  brightness  of  the  one,  and  for  the 
severity  of  the  other.  Returning  one  night  to 
St.  Victor,  at  eleven  o’clock,  the  porter  refused 
opening  the  door,  saying  he  had  positive  orders 
to  admit  no  one  at  that  hour.  After  much 
altercation,  Santeuil  slipt  half  a  Louisd'or  under 
the  door,  and  he  obtained  immediate  admittance. 
As  soon  as  he  had  got  in,  he  pretended  he  had 
left  a  book  upon  a  stone,  upon  which  he  had 
rested  himself  while  he  waited  for  the  door 
opening.  The  officious  porter,  animated  with 
the  poet’s  generosity,  ran  to  get  the  book,  and 
Santeuil  shut  the  door  upon  him.  Master 
Peter,  who  was  half  naked,  knocked  in  his 
turn;  when  the  poet  started  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties  as  he  had  done,  against  admitting  any 
one  at  that  time  of  night,  and  that  he  would  not 
disobey  the  Prior.  “  Ay,  but  Master  Santeuil,” 
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said  the  porter,  “you  know  I  let  you  in  very 
civilly.”— “  And  so  will  I  you  as  civilly,”  said 
Santeuil,  “  if  you  please  :  you  know  the  price  ; 
in  or  out  is  the  word,  and  I  can  dally  no  longer.” 
The  porter,  finding  he  was  likely  to  sleep  in 
the  street  half  naked,  and  run  the  risk  of  losing 
his  place  in  the  bargain,  slipt  the  piece  of  gold 
under  the  door,  saying,  “  I  thought  a  poet’s 
money  would  not  stay  long  with  me,”  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  purchased  his  admittance. 


CHARLEMAIGNE. 

Several  boys  received  their  education  at 
the  great  school  in  Paris,  by  particular  warrant 
from  Charlemaigne.  This  prince,  returning  to 
France  after  a  long  absence,  ordered  those 
children  to  be  brought  before  him,  to  produce 
prose  and^  verse  compositions.  It  appeared 
that  the  performances  of  those  of  a  middling 
and  obscure  class,  greatly  excelled  those  of 
higher  birth ;  on  which  that  wise  prince,  in 
imitation  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  separating 
the  diligent  from  the  remiss,  and  causing  the 
former  to  be  placed  at  his  right,  thus  addressed 
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them: — “  Beloved  children,  as  you  have  sedu¬ 
lously  applied  yourselves  to  answer  the  end  of 
my  putting  you  to  school,  and  have  made  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  such  studies  as  will  be  useful  to  you 
in  the  course  of  your  life,  you  may  be  assured 
of  my  favour  and  good  will ;  go  on,  exert  your 
genius,  carry  your  improvements  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  I  will  ever  have  a  value  for  you,  and 
reward  you  with  Bishoprics  and  Abbeys.” — 
Then  turning  to  the  left,  with  a  stern  counte¬ 
nance,  and  contemptuous  accent,  he  said — “  As 
for  you,  idlers  of  noble  blood,  unworthy  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  most  eminent  families  in  my  king¬ 
dom,  male  lilies,  delicate  puppets,  taken  up  with 
beautifying  yourselves,  because  titles  and  lands 
will  fall  to  your  share;  you,  forsooth,  have 
made  no  account  of  my  orders ;  and  instead  of 
walking  in  the  path  to  true  honour,  and  mind¬ 
ing  your  studies,  you  have  given  yourselves  up 
to  play  and  idleness.  I  swear  by  the  King  of 
Heaven,  that  all  your  nobility,  and  girlish 
pretty  faces  and  fine  clothes,  are  of  no  weight 
with  me ;  and  depend  upon  it,  unless  you  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  by  unwearied  diligence, 
recover  your  lost  time,  you  are  never  to  expect 
anything  from  Charlemaigne.” 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


A  short  time  after  the  death  of  Lord  Beau¬ 
champ,  (son  to  the  old  Marquis  of  Hertford)  in 
the  year  1656,  which  was  of  unspeakable  grief 
to  that  nobleman,  the  Protector  (Oliver  Crom¬ 
well)  sent  Sir  Edward  Sydenham  to  him,  to 
condole  with  him  for  the  great  loss  he  had  sus¬ 
tained,  with  many  fine  words  and  compliments 
besides.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  would  have 
been  glad  if  Cromwell  had  spared  that  cere¬ 
mony;  but,  however,  received  it  in  the  best 
manner  he  could,  and  returned  a  suitable  ac¬ 
knowledgment  for  the  same.  Some  time  after 
this,  Cromwell  sent  again,  to  invite  the  Mar¬ 
quis  to  dine  with  him;  which  this  great  and 
brave  nobleman  knew  not  how  to  wave  or  ex¬ 
cuse,  considering  it  was  in  Cromwell’s  power 
to  ruin  him  and  all  his  family :  he  therefore 
sent  him  word  that  he  would  wait  upon  his 
Highness. 

Shortly  after,  he  accordingly  went,  and 
Cromwell  received  him  with  open  arms ;  and 
at  dinner  drank  to  him,  and  carved  for  him, 
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with  the  greatest  kindness  imaginable.  After 
dinner,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  to  his  drawing  room,  where,  they  being 
alone,  he  told  the  Marquis  he  had  desired  his 
company,  that  he  might  have  his  advice  what 
to  do. — For,”  said  he,  “  I  am  not  able  to 
bear  the  weight  of  business  that  is  upon  me; 
I  am  weary  of  it ;  and  you,  my  Lord,  are  a 
great  and  wise  man,  and  of  great  experience, 
and  have  been  much  versed  in  the  business  of 
government;  pray  advise  me  what  I  shall  do.” 
The  Marquis  was  much  surprised  at  this  dis¬ 
course  of  the  Protector’s,  and  desired  again  and 
again  to  be  excused ;  telling  him,  he  had  served 
King  Charles  all  along,  and  being  of  his  Privy 
Council,  that  it  no  ways  consisted  with  his 
principles,  that  either  the  Protector  should 
ask,  or  he  (the  Marquis)  adventure  to  give 
him  any  advice.  This,  notwithstanding,  could 
not  satisfy  Cromwell,  but  he  pressed  him  still, 
and  told  him  he  would  receive  no  excuses  nor 
denials,  but  bid  the  Marquis  to  speak  freely, 
and  whatever  he  said,  it  should  not  turn  in 
the  least  to  his  prejudice.  The  Marquis, 
seeing  himself  thus  pressed,  and  that  he  could 
not  avoid  giving  him  an  answer,  said,  “  Sir, 
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upon  the  assurance  you  have  given  me,  I 
will  declare  to  your  Highness  my  thoughts, 
by  which  you  may  continue  to  be  great,  and 
establish  your  name  and  family  for  ever.  Our 
young  master,  Charles  II.,  who  is  abroad, 
(that  is  my  master,  and  the  master  of  us  all) 
restore  him  to  his  crowns,  and  by  doing  this 
you  may  have  what  you  please.”  The  Protec¬ 
tor,  no  ways  disturbed  at  this,  answered  very 
sedately,  that  he  had  gone  far,  that  the  young 
gentleman  could  not  forgive.  The  Marquis 
replied,  that  if  his  Highness  pleased,  he  would 
undertake  with  his  master  for  what  he  had 
said.  He  answered  again,  that  in  his  circum¬ 
stances  he  could  not  trust.  Thus  they  parted, 
and  the  Marquis  had  never  any  prejudice  here¬ 
by,  as  long  as  Cromwell  lived. 


MARSHAL  WADE. 

The  late  Marshal  Wade,  it  is  well  known, 
had  too  great  an  itching  for  gambling ;  and 
frequented  places  of  all  kinds  where  it  was 
going  forward,  without  being  very  nice  as  to 
the  company  he  met.  At  one  of  these  places 
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one  night,  in  the  eargerness  of  his  diversion,  he 
pulled  out  an  exceedingly  valuable  gold  snuff¬ 
box,  richly  set  with  diamonds,  took  a  pinch, 
and  sent  it  round;  keeping  the  dice-box  four 
or  five  mains  before  he  was  out ;  when  recol¬ 
lecting  something  of  the  circumstance,  and  not 
perceiving  the  snuff-box,  he  swore  vehemently 
no  man  should  stir  till  it  was  produced,  and  a 
general  search  should  ensue.  On  his  right, 
sat  a  person  dressed  as  an  officer,  though 
shabby,  who  now  and  then,  with  great  humility, 
begged  the  honour  to  be  permitted  going  a 
shilling  with  him ;  and  had  by  that  means 
picked  up  four  or  five.  On  him  the  suspicion 
fell ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  search  him  first : 
who,  desiring  to  be  heard,  declared,  “  I  know 
the  Marshal  well;  yet  neither  he,  nor  all  the 
powers  on  earth,  shall  subject  me  to  search, 
whilst  I  have  life  to  oppose  it.  I  declare,  on 
the  honour  of  a  soldier,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
snuff-box,  and  hope  that  will  satisfy  the  man. 
Follow  me  into  the  next  room,  where  I  will 
defend  that  honour,  or  perish.”  The  eyes  of 
all  were  turned  on  the  Marshal  for  an  answer  ; 
who,  clapping  his  hand  eagerly  down  for  his 
sword,  felt  the  snuff-box  (supposed  to  have 
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passed  round,  and  clapped  there  from  habit) 
in  a  secret  pocket  of  his  breeches  made  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  covered  him  on  the  occasion,  that 
he  had  so  slightly  given  way  to  suspicion. 
Remorse,  mixed  with  compassion  and  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  wounded  character  (because  poor) 
of  his  fellow  soldier,  attacked  him  at  once  so 
forcibly,  that  he  could  only  say  to  him,  on 
leaving  the  room  immediately, — “  Sir,  I  here, 
with  great  reason,  ask  your  pardon,  and  hope 
to  find  it  granted,  from  your  breakfasting  with 
me,  and  hereafter  ranking  me  among  your 
friends.”  It  may  be  easily  supposed,  the 
invitation  was  complied  with ;  when  after  some 
conversation,  the  Marshal  conjured  him  to  say 
what  could  be  the  true  reason  that  he  should 
refuse  being  searched?  “  Why,  Marshal,”  re¬ 
turned  the  officer,  “  being  upon  half-pay,  and 
friendless,  I  am  obliged  to  husband  every 
penny  :  I  had  that  day  a  very  little  appetite  : 
as  I  could  not  eat  what  I  had  paid  for,  nor  afford 
to  lose  it,  the  leg  and  wing  of  a  fowl,  with  a 
manchet,  were  then  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
paper  in  my  pocket;  the  thought  of  which  being 
found  there,  appeared  ten  times  more  terrible 
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than  fighting  the  room  round.”  —  “Enough! 
my  dear  boy,  you  have  said  enough!  —  Your 
name ! — Let  us  dine  at  Sweet’s  to-morrow  : 
we  must  prevent  your  being  subjected  again  to 
such  a  dilemma.” — They  met  next  day,  and 
the  Marshal  -presented  him  with  a  captain’s 
commission,  and  a  purse  of  guineas  to  enable 
him  to  join  the  regiment. 


,  CAIUS  MUCIUS. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  246,  Porsena  laid  siege 
to  that  city,  and  reduced  it  to  great  distress 
when  Mucius  Cordus,  a  young  Roman  of  noble 
birth,  formed  a  design  for  the  relief  of  his 
country.  He  desired  permission  of  the  Consuls 
and  Senate,  to  cross  the  Tiber,  and  go  into  the 
enemy’s  camp,  where  he  meant  to  do  some  noble 
exploit  at  a  great  hazard ;  and  he  begged,  as 
his  only  recompense,  that  in  case  he  fell  in 
the  dangerous  attempt  to  serve  his  country, 
his  zeal  might  not  be  buried  in  oblivion,  but 
proclaimed  after  his  death.  The  Consuls  and 
Senate  having  encouraged  him  to  undertake 
any  thing  in  the  present  exigence,  he  dressed 
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himself  in  an  Hetrurian  habit,  and  with  a 
poignard  hid  under  his  clothes,  left  the  city. 
As  he  spoke  the  language  of  the  Hetrurians 
perfectly  well,  he  easily  got  into  their  camp, 
and  made  his  way  quite  into  the  King’s  tent. 
It  happened  to  be  the  day  on  which  the  troops 
were  reviewed,  and  paid.  Porsena’s  secretary, 
magnificently  dressed,  was  sitting  on  the  same 
tribunal  with  the  King,  giving  audience  and 
receiving  petitions.  Mucius  mistook  him  for 
the  King  himself ;  Jeaped  upon  the  tribunal, 
and,  with  one  stroke  of  his  poignard,  laid  him 
dead  at  the  King’s  feet.  He  then  attempted 
to  escape,  but  was  seized,  and  brought  back  to 
the  presence  of  Porsena.  “  Thou  execrable 
assassin,”  said  the  King,  “  who  art  thou  ? 
whence  comest  thou  ? — who  are  thy  accom¬ 
plices  ?”  Mucius,  with  a  haughty  countenance, 
that  struck  more  terror  than  it  expressed  fear, 
answered,  “  that  his  name  was  Caius  Mucius ; 
that  he  was  a  Roman ;  and  that  Roman  bravery 
made  him  capable  of  attempting  whatever  man 
could  do,  and  of  suffering  whatever  man  could 
endure.” — Porsena,  filled  with  amazement  at 
his  answer,  was  yet  more  astonished  when  he 
saw  him,  with  a  steady  countenance,  and  a  look 
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which  testified  his  inward  rage  at  having  missed 
his  aim,  thrust  his  right  hand  into  a  pan  of  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  and  there  let  it  broil  without  shewing 
any  signs  of  pain.  The  King’s  resentment 
changed  wholly  into  admiration ;  he  granted  him 
life  and  liberty,  and  even  restored  him  the  dag¬ 
ger  with  which  he  had  designed  to  stab  him; 
and,  because  Mucius  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
hand,  took  it  with  his  left ;  and  had  thence  the 
sirname  of  Sccevola ,  i.  e.  Left-handed.  The 
Roman  was  no  less  surprised  at  the  King’s 
generosity,  than  the  King  had  been  at  his 
intrepid  boldness :  however,  he  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  invent  a  story  for  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  pretended  to  be  moved,  by  the 
King’s  goodness,  to  discover  him  a  secret, 
which,  he  said,  no  torments  could  have  extorted 
from  him:  “  That  three  hundred  young  Romans, 
all  as  resolute  as  himself,  and  who  were  dis¬ 
persed  in  the  Hetrurian  camp,  had  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  to  attempt 
his  life,  one  after  another,  at  the  like  hazard  he 
had  done.”  —  This  discourse  struck  Porsena 
once  more  with  terror;  and  having  ordered 
Mucius  to  withdraw,  he  called  a  council  to 
deliberate  upon  the  best  means  of  preserving 
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himself  from  the  dangers  with  which  he  was 
threatened.  His  son  Aruns,  a  great  admirer  of 
the  Roman  virtue,  advised  him  to  render  all 
precautions  needless,  by  concluding  a  peace 
with  the  Romans.  The  King  readily  listened 
to  this  proposal,  and  soon  after  concluded  a 
peace.  Mucius  Sceevola,  for  this  noble  enter- 
prize,  had  a  statue  erected,  and  a  large  piece  of 
ground  given  him  by  the  Romans. 


TOM  KING  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

Some  years  since,  Tom  King  (the  comedian), 
one  of  Thalia’s  greatest  favourites,  but  whose 
cause  the  blind  goddess  had  never  till  then 
espoused,  meeting  with  a  certain  sporting  gen¬ 
tleman  under  the  piazza  in  Covent  Garden, 
they  retired  to  an  adjacent  tavern,  to  take  a 
main  at  hazard  for  five  guineas.  Tom  soon 
lost  his  first  stake ;  and,  with  much  resignation, 
eat  his  supper  and  drank  his  bottle.  His  ad¬ 
versary,  however,  after  supper,  proposed  to  him 
a  second  main ;  which  Tom  at  first  refused 
engaging  in,  saying,  “  he  had  not,  he  believed, 
money  enough  about  him  to  answer  the  bet ; 
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but  this  was  overruled  by  his  adversary  re¬ 
plying,  his  word  was  sufficient  for  a  hundred 
times  the  sum.  They  renewed  the  party,  and 
in  a  few  hours  Tom  won  two  thousand  four 
hundred  guineas.  Tom’s  wife,  who,  by  the 
bye,  was  a  very  good  one,  had  sat  up  all  night, 
as  usual,  after  having  sent  everywhere  in  search 
of  him,  without  being  able  to  gain  any  tidings. 
When  he  returned  from  his  lucky  vigil,  her 
inquiries  were  naturally  very  pressing  to  know 
where  he  had  been,  and  what  had  kept  him  out 
so  long;  to  all  which  he  made  no  answer;  then, 
very  peremptorily,  saying,  “  Bring  me  a  Bible  !” 
— “  A  Bible  !”  she  re-echoed,  with  some  ejacu¬ 
lation,  “  I  hope  you  have  not  poisoned  yourself!” 
— “  Bring  me  a  Bible !”  continued  Tom. — “  I 
suppose,”  she  resumed,  “  you  have  lost  some 
great  sum ;  but  never  mind,  we  can  work  for 
more.” — “  Bring  me  a  Bible,  I  say!”  still  uttered 
the  impatient  Tom.  “  Good  Lord,  what  can 
be  the  matter?”  said  Mrs.  King:  “  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there’s  such  a  thing  in  the  house,  without 
it  be  in  the  maid’s  room.”  Thither  she  went, 
and  found  part  of  one  without  a  cover ;  when, 
having  brought  it  to  Tom,  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  made  a  most  solemn  oath  never  to 
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touch  a  die  or  card  again ;  whilst  she  all  the 
while  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  grief,  of 
which  she  considered  this  as  the  effusion,  owing 
to  some  considerable  loss.  When  he  had 
finished,  and  rose  up,  he  flung  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  in  hank  notes,  upon  the  table, 
saying,  “  There,  my  dear,  there’s  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  I’ve  won  to  night,  and  I  shall 
receive  a  thousand  more  by  to-morrow  noon  ; 
and  I’ll  never  risk  a  guinea  of  it  again.” 


HENRY  THE  FOURTH  OF  FRANCE. 

Some  few  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  and  Savoy,  the  king 
was  returning  from  a  shooting  party,  and  had, 
as  was  frequently  his  custom,  dismissed  his 
attendants.  He  was  accompanied  by  three 
gentlemen,  closely  wrapped  up  in  great  cloaks 
to  secure  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  which  had  turned  out  wet  and  bois¬ 
terous.  Stopping  upon  that  part  of  the  quay 
where  the  college  of  the  Four  Nations  now 
stands,  the  king  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  man  who 
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rowed  the  boat  (as  is  still  the  custom)  from 
shore  to  shore  on  the  river  Seine,  and  turning 
to  those  about  him, — “  I  observe,”  said  he, 

“  something  of  an  impatient  discontent  in  that 
fellow’s  countenance ;  methinks  I  have  a  curi¬ 
osity  to  be  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  his 
chagrin.”  In  saying  these  words,  he  descended 
to  the  river  side,  and  entered  the  boat.  Being 
soon  seated,  and  turning  to  the  man,  “  Well, 
my  friend,”  says  the  king,  “  what  think  you 
of  the  peace  ?” — “  I  don’t  know,  not  I,  what  to 
think  of  it,”  replied  the  man ;  “I  am  not  a 
farthing  the  better  for  this  same  peace  they 
make  so  much  noise  about ;  I  don’t  find  things 
a  jot  better  than  they  were  before ;  the  taxes 
are  as  high  as  ever,  and  the  Lord  knows  when 
they  will  be  lowered.  I  don’t  find  fish,  flesh, 
or  fowl,  or  wine,  or  bread,  a  bit  the  cheaper 
for  their  peace.  I  am  forced  to  tug  this  cursed 
boat  from  morning  till  night,  in  heat  and  in 
cold,  in  rain  and  in  sunshine ;  and  when  I  have 
done  all,  I  can  scarcely  live  by  my  labour : 
almost  all  goes  to  the  king.  His  majesty,” 
continued  the  ferryman,  “  may  be  a  good  sort  * 
of  man  enough,  but  that’s  no  matter  ;  he  keeps 
a  mistress,  that  is  as  extravagant  as  the  devil ; 
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she  spends  more  money  in  fine  gowns,  trinkets, 
and  such  like  things,  than  would  support  half 
a  dozen  provinces  ;  and,  at  last,  it  is  such  poor 
starving  dogs  as  I  must  pay  for  all ;  though, 
between  you  and  I,  if  the  truth  may  be  told, 
she  has  other  gallants  besides  him.”  The  king 
landed,  extremely  well  satisfied  with  the  con¬ 
versation  that  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
ferryman,  resolving  to  divert  himself  yet  more 
with  it,  by  relating  the  whole  to  his  mistress, 
the  famous  Gabrielle  D’Estrees,  Duchess  of 
Beaufort,  on  whose  beauty  so  many  encomiums 
have  been  made.  The  duchess  received  the 
account  with  the  utmost  rage,  and  ordered  that 
the  fellow  might  appear  before  her  the  day 
following,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
The  ferryman  was  brought  in  the  condition  of 
a  man  led  to  execution,  and  in  no  small  appre¬ 
hension  of  that  doom,  which  very  probably 
might  have  been  his  fate,  had  he  been  at  the 
mercy  of  a  prince  less  remarkable  for  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
disposition :  but  it  was  the  contrary  with  the 
duchess,  who  obstinately  persisted  in  having 
him  hanged. — “  Pooh,  pooh !  you  are  a  fool,” 
says  the  king ;  “  cannot  you  see  that  this  is  a 
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poor  devil  dissatisfied  and  out  of  humour  with 
his  condition  ?  I  will  make  his  boat  free,  and 
I  will  engage  that  he  will  bawl  all  the  rest  of 
his  days,  Long  live  Henry !  and  long  live 
Gabrielle !” 


THE  END. 
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